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While the KOZY has always led and excelled in every meritorious camera feature— 
with its latest achieved point.of merit, it is scientifically superior to any camera made. 
Read below what has been accomplished by the NEW MAGAZINE KOZY CAMERA 
in its wonderful new discovery. 

The NEW MAGAZINE POCKET KOZY CAMERA takes twelve pictures on plates be- 
fore reloading. The plates are carried in a compartment so compact that the camera is 
still of the pocket size that has won instant and universal favor for our Pocket Film Kozy. 
When a picture is taken the plate is removed by an ingenious invention to the back of 
the magazine; this is done easily ina wink of time, and the next plate is automatically 
pressed into position for exposure. Thus the camera is always ready for use. There is 
no rushing toa dark room to reload or to leave j.lates that have been exposed. The 
KOZY’S ‘‘dark room "—its magazine —being a part of the camera, does away with that 


The New Magazine 
Pocket Kozy Gamera 


IT COMBINES ALL GOOD POINTS 


This camera meets a want in photography that has 
long been felt—that of a camera that should combine 





the convenience of the film camera in size and day- 
light loading and of the plate camera in the ease with 
which one picture can be developed without waiting to expose a whole roll. This 
combination of advantages the MAGAZINE KOZY CAMERA possesses. Ina word, it 


is the perfect embodiment of camera convenience and 


merit. —; 


The Kozy Camera Co is so confident of the superiority 
of this new MAGAZINE camera that it repeats the offer 
that helped to make famous the Kozy Film Camera, that 


of a TEN DAYS’ TRIAL. 


Send us your name and address, with #5 00 as a deposit, men- 
tioning this magazine, and stating occupation and references. Foi 
ten days after its receipt you are to test the camera to your satisfac- 
tion. If, at the expiration of that time, you decide to keep it, you 
ean send $5.00 more, making atotal payment of $10.00, in full; 
or. you can send us %5.00, and thereafter $2.00 a month for 4 
mouths, making a total payment of %13.00. Understand, if you 
are not entirely satisfied after ten days’ trial, you may return the 
camera to us, charges prepaid, and we will immediately refund your 
deposit of &5.00. 

ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE KOZY. If he cannot 
supply you, write us for illustrated catalogues and full particulars, 
free on application. Werefer to the Mechanics’ National Bank, of 
Boston, as to our responsibility. Address to-day, 


KOZY CAMERA CO. 
No. 44 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Department O. 
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OCTOBER DUCK-SHOOTING. 


BY J. DAY KNAP 


October. On 

the previous 

day half a 
gale of wind 
had blown 
from the north, 
bringing down 
the mercury to 
near freezing, 
and, dying out 
about sundown, 
had left the air 
clear and the 
sky cloudless, 
with a glorious 
full moon throw- 
ing its silver 
radiance on 
sleeping hillside 
and silent river. 

The town 
clock was slow- 
ly striking five, everything had a coat- 
‘ing of white frost, and we were both 
glad to bend to the paddles. 

An hour’s work brought us to Van 
Orden’s Point, four miles down the 
river, which marks the northern end of 
the Embocht Bay, called the “ Buff,” for 
short. This is a sheet of water perhaps 
two miles long and three-quarters wide, 
covered with eel-grass at low tide, and 
dotted by clumps of rushes. 

North of this point, on the same side 
of the river, there stretch flats abound- 
ing in wild rice, and bordered on the 
west by heavily wooded swamps, which 
are cut up by little creeks filled with 
lilies and grass, great spots for wood- 
duck in September and mallard later on. 

Day was just breaking when we 
landed, and George, taking a pair of 
field-glasses, climbed up to a projecting 
ledge of rock from which an excellent 
view could be had. 


5 was late in 





I had just lighted my pipe and was 
preparing to heat some coffee when 
George slid down from the rocks and 
hustling me into the boat pushed her 
off. He then explained, while, with two 
paddles out, we were going at a good 
clip, that there was a flock of six black 
duck feeding in the rushes about half 
way down the bay. 

Keeping both paddles working until 
the ducks could be seen with the naked 
eye, I stopped to get my guns ready, 
while George commenced to “creep” 
on the unsuspecting flock. 

We had fastened on the bow a cross- 
piece, in which flat cedar was placed to 
conceal our movements when seated 
low in the boat and the ducks were di- 
rectly in front. This is called a “bat- 
tery.” 

My armament consisted of three guns 
—an eight-gauge, a ten-gauge hammer- 
less, and a light twelve for shooting 
cripples. I used the number eight for 
long shots or at flocks, and the hammer- 
less at short range. 

We were now getting pretty close to 
the birds, and as they came together 
the report of the old eight echoed among 
the hills. Through the smoke I could 
see some of the ducks flapping about on 
the water, and sent the other barrel in. 
Three, although slightly wounded, rose, 
and picking up the ten-gauge I killed 
one of them before they were out of 
range. 

We then paddled down to Post’s 
Point, a large rock which extends out 
into the water, and affords an excellent 
vantage ground from which a good 
lookout can be kept. The view that 
met our eyes on gaining the summit 
was glorious. 

To the north the shore extended in 
a big semi-circle, ending in the high 
and heavily wooded bluff, Van Orden’s 
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A MORNING AT LAKE ST. CLAIR. 
A last word at starting—‘t Bring me some matches!” 
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Point; the mist was rising from the 
lilies and grass, while the foliage on the 
banks glowed red and gold in the slant- 
ing rays of the rising sun. To the west 
and south the lofty range of the Cats- 
kills stood out in bold relief against the 
clear sky, with a soft line of white fog 
clothing their summits. 

I was brought back to earth again 
from my momentary enjoyment of the 
scenery by an exclamation from George, 
and looking out over the bay saw a flock 
of twenty black duck with their wings 
set and apparently going to strike the 
water in front of the point. They kept 
us in suspense by circling and scaling, 
as if not quite certain of their surround- 
ings, until they lit finally about three 
hundred yards away. 

Quietly we stole to the boat, pushed 





ously, entirely unconscious of our pres- 
ence. 

I had been lying so low in the boat 
that, when George whispered, “ Now's 
your time,” I raised myself slowly, not 
knowing what to expect. With my eye 
along the barrel of the big eight, I 
reached a position where it was possible 
to see over the battery, and there, at a 
distance of forty yards, sat six ducks in 
a little round bunch, while a seventh 
was feeding a few feet away from them. 

A quick sight, a loud report, and then 
the sunlight shone on the glistening 
bodies and red legs of two black ducks 
as they sprung into view above the 
smoke. Another report, and only one 
of the seven joined the rest of the flock 
= was making record time down the 

ay. 





RECONNOITERING WITH FIELD-GLASSES, 


off and started creeping. The ducks, 
however, began to spread out, and soon 
were so scattered that the ones on either 
end of the flock could see the sides of 
our boat; and, with a muttered maledic- 
tion on the whole duck tribe in general 
and this flock in particular, George was 
obliged to stop paddling, as the slightest 
movement of his arms could be seen 
and might put them up. 

At last, tired of waiting, and aided by 
alight breeze on the quarter, he man- 
aged to shove the boat sideways, and 
worked her up on one end of the bunch, 
seven of which had become separated 
from the rest and were feeding industri- 


There lay six, with hardly the move- 
ment of a feather. “Slaughter ’”’ some 
might say, but let him who says slaugh- 
ter come up the river and if, after a 
week’s trial (and it will be a trial of his 
patience), he still holds this opinion, I 
will have nothing more to say. 

Here the ducks have everything in 
their favor, open water with little or no 
cover to hide the hunter’s approach ; and, 
if he be a novice, they will have plenty 
of time to seek safety in flight. 

It is rather amusing to watch a novice 
creeping. His boat travels in a jerky 
manner, rolling from side to side with 
his exertions to “get there quick.” He 
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**OUR BATTERY.” 


strikes his boat with every stroke of the 
paddle, and is continually looking over 
the battery to see if the ducks are still 
there. When they jump, which gener- 
ally happens at a distance of about one 
hundred yards or more, he curses his 
luck, and wonders what on earth could 
have scared them up. 

Mark the experienced hunter in a 
similar situation ; his boat moves along 
slowly on a perfectly even keel, there is 
not a splash, not a sound, there is no 
movement of the apparently harmless 
bunch of cedar as it comes steadily 
toward the unsuspecting birds feeding 
in fancied security in front of him. But 
even the best of men will fail at times 
and their patience be sorely tried by 
having the duck jump just out of range 
when a good shot seemed assured. 

We once more regained the point, 
where George called my attention to 
another duck-boat. Its occupant was 
an old friend and soon joined us. 

We then took comfortable positions 
about the fire, the morning still being 
quite frosty, and over a light breakfast 
discussed the ducking prospects, and 
told of past adventures on this and other 
shooting grounds. An hour or so later 
four black ducks came along and lit 
about half way up the bay. As George 
and I had reached the point before the 
other boat, it was, according to the un- 
written law of this section, our shot ; so 
we started and, after a long creep, got 
up within forty yards of the duck, which 


were quietly sitting on the water about 
three feet apart, picking and preening 
themselves. There we waited for some 
time in the hope of getting them to- 
gether before shooting. 

Finally, as they showed no signs of 
moving, I rose carefully, killed one in 
the water and another as they jumped, 
with the twelve-gauge, then, picking up 
the number ten, I winged a third, while 
the fourth came down to my other barrel. 

We threw the four ducks into the 
boat and then paddled back to the point, 
feeling very well satisfied. I was des- 
tined to have the conceit taken out of 
me later in the day, however, when a 
very easy shot at three mallards was 
missed in a most disheartening way. * 

The time passed swiftly enough, loaf- 
ing in the sun and smoking, with an 
occasional shot to break the monotony, 
until the sun went down, when we pad- 
dled up the quiet riverin the moonlight, 
having had a good day’s sport to look 
back upon and every prospect of equal- 
ing it on the morrow. 

The next morning I started out alone 
and five o’clock found me at the mouth 
of Ramshorn Creek. I had decided to 
take my chances there in the early 
part of the day and then shove down 
to the bay later on. At daybreak the 
mist was rising from the creek, and 
it was some time before it cleared away 
sufficiently for me to go up. Then, 
getting all in readiness, I seated myself 
in the stern and started slowly along 
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the edge of the lilies which fringed the 
bank on either hand. 

The sun had just risen above the east- 
ern hills, and, touching the tree-tops 
here and there through the swamp, sent 
long shafts of golden light into the 
woods beyond. There was complete 
silence everywhere. The trees were mo- 
tionless in the frosty air ; occasionally 
a leaf floated softly down to rest on the 
glassy surface of the water, or a musk- 
rat swam lazily across and disappeared 
in the rushes on the opposite side. 

I had paddled some distance amid 
these surroundings when, suddenly, on 
turning a sharp bend of the creek, six 
mallards jumped within twenty yards 
of my boat. The noise they made, 
coming as it did in the midst of such 
complete silence, was so startling that 
I shot at least two feet below the bunch 
with my first barrel, but managed to 
point the second where it would do 
more good, and dropped three of them ; 
then, grabbing the number eight, I 
knocked a fourth down as he was 
disappearing over the tree-tops. He 
fell in the swamp, and, running my boat 
ashore, I jumped out and started on 
a still hunt through the underbrush in 
search of him. 

I had about given it up as a bad job, 
and was returning to the boat, when 
my attention was attracted by a slight 
movement in the grass by the water’s 
edge, and I just caught a glimpse of my 
bird as he dove. Getting back to the 


boat as quickly as possible, I picked up 
the twelve-gauge, and, as his head rose 
near the opposite bank, spread a charge 
of number tens over him, ending all 
his troubles. 

I had another shot ata pair of black 
ducks near the head of the creek, and 
paddled out well satisfied, with four mal- 
lards and two black ducks as a starter. 

Standing up in the boat and using a 
nine-foot paddle, I shoved down through 
the grass to Van Orden’s Point, and re- 
mained there most of the day, seeing a 
few ducks flying, but not getting a shot 
until about sun-down. I was thinking 
of the hot supper awaiting me on my 
return, and that perhaps it was as well 
to start for home, when, chancing to 
look off down the bay, I saw five ducks 
on the water and evidently enjoying a 
much-needed rest. 

There was not a moment to be lost as 
another hunter was coming up the bay. 
By careful work I approached within 
sixty yards, and with the big gun killed 
three. They proved to be red-heads, 
rare fowl in this region. 

It was getting dark rapidly now, so, 
paddling out into the river, I took the 
flood-tide for home. My vacation was 
at an end, but, smoking my pipe and 
watching the splendors of the sunset 
fading over the mountains, I felt that I 
could return to the city with less regret, 
and that the memory of these two days 
would, in a measure, compensate me for 
many hours of humdrum office work. 











AWHEEL 


OVER 
THE JERSEY 


HIGHLANDS 
TO 


THE SEA. 


BY A. H. GODFREY. 


ee OW, mi- 
lady, 
where 


next?” 

“Well, suppose 
I give you a 
really brilliant 
idea! What do 
you say to a glide 
down from the 
Oranges to the 
seacoast? I am 
tired of climbing 
the everlasting 
hills and looking 
upward. Let’s 
go where one can 
look down on 
things.” 

That settled it. 
Indeed, past ex- 
perience has taught the masculine sec- 
tion of our touring club to allow the gen- 
tler sex a free rein in the matter of choos- 
ing routes, for invariably their instinct, 
reason, or whatever faculty they bring 
into service when dealing apparently 
hap-hazard with a geographical problem, 
prompts them to decide satisfactorily. 

On this occasion, however, we were 
the more easily persuaded to start our 
tour from a point in the Orange Mount- 
ains, so handily reached from New 
York, as we were just in receipt of an 
invitation from our friend W. D. to 
come out and see him at his new home, 
located, as he facetiously described it, 
in “H street, Roseville avenue, High- 
land Avenue Brick Church, East Orange, 
Orange, N. J., U.S. A. 











‘“ WE STARTED ONE BY ONE,” 


Now, how in thunder he expected us 
to find him, with such an address, un- 
less we happened along about the hour 
the mail-carriers of Orange were start- 
ing out on their daily trudge, heaven 
only knows. But on putting the ques- 
tion to our soothsayer and trying our 
hardest to get her mixed up by intimat- 
ing that there were a multitude of New 
Jersey Oranges, North, South, East, 
West, as well as Orange proper, and, for 
all we knew to the contrary, one or two 
other “ soobubs” named after the lus- 
cious fruit, the little lady in a_flash 
quietly murmured: “Take a train to 
Newark, ’tis but a twenty-minute ride, 
mount your wheel and pedal around 
until you discover your friend’s ‘ palatial 
residence.’ When found, return home, 
and some fine day we will all go out 
there together and surprise the natives.” 

It was early morning on one of those 
days when life in the crowded metropo- 
lis is well-nigh unbearable that we 
therefore started for “the Oranges,” 
with the ultimate determination of rid- 
ing to the seashore and taking a dip 
in the frothy surf, if the Fates were will- 
ing. We were just yearning for ocean 
breezes, and, having mapped out our 
route, we knew that the saline zephyrs 
would strike us as we coasted down the 
long smooth roads that lay along the 
brows of the Watchungs. If we grew 
weary of this, railroad trains and sta- 
tions were plenty, and thereby bad spots 
or sandy patches could easily be skipped. 

The conjured difficulties of finding 
our metropolitan friend in his suburban 
home vanished quickly before that 
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ON THE RUMSEN PIKE, 


knowledge of everybody which is so 
nigh incomprehensible to us dwellers 
in big cities, and after partaking of an 
appetizing breakfast at his easily-found 
Orange home-nest, we, one by one, 
mounted our wheels and pedaled joy- 
fully along ‘neath the stately elms and 
spreading chestnut trees that border the 
avenues thereabouts. 

Center street and the Valley road 
were in prime order that morning, and, 
while we could not linger to study the 
variety of architectural effects presented 





in the fagades of the many luxurious 
mansions set along the emerald ridges 
and overlocking the charming land- 
scapes, yet we could not help but take 
note of the more prominent of them. 
Especially was our attention called to 
the picturesque links of the local golf- 
ing club, 

Sweeping around the lower end of the 
valley, and crossing the Rahway River, 
which is here merely a trickling creek, 
we presently drew up at the foot of the 
steep incline traversed by the Orange 


THE BAMBOO BRIDGE AT ALLENHURST, 
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THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 


Mountain traction car. This we all 
perforce must take, our feminine marti- 
net being desirous of exercising her 
prerogative to “look down on things.” 
The car affords safe passage to the 
mountain top, but rapid transit was evi- 
dently not thought of when this means 
of transportation was devised, for one 
could devour a fair-sized summer novel- 
lette twixt “all aboard and all ashore.” 
The trip, however, has its delights, for, 
as you slowly rise higher and higher, 
some new feature of the glorious land- 
scape, which spreads out like a Japanese 
fan, is brought into range. 

As you rise the Oranges are all be- 
neath you, and tree-embowered avenues 
leading in a hundred different directions 
divide a gorgeous section of country 
into townships, each of which vies with 
the other in its cozy seclusion and 
beauty. 

The Upper Ridge road and Prospect 
avenue were both finely surfaced, and 
took us, without the expenditure of an 
effort, to Eagle Rock Mountain, the 
eyrie of that courageous member of 
the feathered fraternity which has very 
properly been honored as the national 
emblem. From this point we looked up- 
on a seemingly endless undulating plain 
stretching from the northeast to the 
southwest and eastward to the foot of 
the Palisade range. Like a streak of 


gray ribbon the Hudson glimmered in 
the haze, and beyond the higher ridges 
of Manhattan’s isle were easily dis- 
cernible. 

No American artist seeking inspira- 
tion for scenery combining the atmos- 
phere of the strictly rural with that of 
the residential need journey further 
afield than this spot, and indeed many 
thousands of tourists, artistic and other- 
wise, come here annually to feast their 
eyes. 

But we had other fields to conquer, 
and so we tore ourselves away from 
the bluff and turned our cycles south- 
ward. A pleasant diversion was that 
we enjoyed at dear old Mother Wood- 
ruff’s well. Here we dropped a gen- 
uine old oaken bucket down a deep, 
cool well, and as it came up fixed the 
old-fashioned pole with a rocky boulder. 
Every wheelman knows the taste of 
this sparkling spring, and the courteous 
old lady cheerfully keeps her glassware 
handy for those to use who will. 

From here some of our party took the 
Northfield road and Cherry lane, which 
skirt the brow of Second Mountain and 
end at Milburn, and so enjoyed a coast 
of several miles ; but our section pushed 
on to the road with the seven bridges, 
which brings up in the quaint old set- 
tlement of Springfield. 

Here several turnpikes diverge, 
Springfield avenue being the reute 
made famous by reason of the road 
races that have been held thereon 
Morris avenue eastward leads to the 
little settlement of Connecticut Farms, 
where in Revolutionary times the das- 
tard Hessians played havoc with the 
good deacon’s home, and by the murder 
of his gentle wife made that worthy 
patriot so enraged that he served out 
the pages of his prayer books to his 
fighting friends when their stock of 
musket-wads became exhausted. 

The turnpike leading westward runs 
to old-fashioned Morristown, where 
quite a colony finds quiet and seclusion. 
Morristown, and indeed all the old set- 
tlements hereabouts, as well as the high- 
ways connecting them, bear evidences 
of the gallant struggles of the patriot 
hosts in the dark days of ’76. In the 


market-place at Springfield the troops 
rallied time and time again, prisoners 
were exchanged, and the place was the 
scene of many a heart-rending episode. 
clumsy troopers, en- 
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camped in force on Staten Island, used 
frequently to raid this section, the for- 
eign commander’s set purpose being to 
control the entire plain which General 
Washington overlooked from his ele- 
vated encampment on the rock which 
now bears his name. 

From Springfield we enjoyed a charm- 
ing ride on Westfield avenue direct into 
Locust Grove, passing e# route the 
“ House that Jack Built,” where one can, 
like the proverbial blacksmith, sit 
under a spreading chestnut tree and 
hear the village bell. The country 
round about here is eminently agricul- 
tural, the rich arable land being well 
watered and yielding a heavy return for 
the labor spent upon it. Anon the 
extensive golf-links of Baltusrol were 
within visiting distance on our right, 
and we could not resist taking a peep 
at the athletic young and old fellows in 
bright scarlet coats. There must be 
some subtle influence at work in behalf 
of golf, for to a cyclist, who, on princi- 
ple, never walks a yard if he can ride, 
it is simply incomprehensible how golf- 
ing enthusiasts can work themselves up 
to such a state that they will tramp mile 
after mile just for the pleasure of 
thwacking at one ball, when they might, 
so far as a wheeling enthusiast can see, 
have so much more variety by keeping 
a barrelful of balls on one spot and 
shying at the whole business, one after 
the other. 

From Locust Grove the macadamized 
roadway swings inward towards the 
hills, and, after passing the canary- 
colored edifice which Uncle Sam util- 
izes as a Post-Office, dips into a forest of 
pines, firs and stunted cedars fringing 
the face of the tall bluffs. Anon the 
road becomes a wide pathway through 
dense shrubbery, and later a ievel ave- 
nue bordered by charming estates, 
where the landscape gardener has been 
given carte blanche, although not to the 
extent of totally destroying the primi- 
tive naturalness of the section. 

We rested awhile at Emery’s, in 
Scotch Plains, and from there took 
Mountain avenue into North Plainfield, 
one of the largest and best appointed 
cities of suburban New Jersey. It 
is a town which particularly appeals to 
the sportsman whose world is all out- 
doors, Everybody either drives, rides 
or cycles, goes fishing, shoots, hunts, 
plays golf, lawn tennis, or something or 


other. And each set has its own club- 
house, the Union County, the Park, the 
Hillside Tennis and the Riding and 
Driving Clubs all being liberally patron- 
ized. In Plainfield cyclers and athletes 
of every variety have facilities for in- 
dulgence in their favorite branch of 
sport. 

As no self-respecting Plainfieldite 
would have anything to do with a vis- 
itor who declined to visit Washington’s 
Rock, our party, wishful ever to retain 
the good feeling of the native element, 
took the Somerset avenue as it winds 
along by Stony Brook, and climbed 
through the notch in the hills to We- 
tumpka Falls and the sequestered vil- 
lage of Washingtonville, which is located 
behind the mountain. 

After a hard climb we presently 
wheeled out onto the bluff known as 
Washington’s Rock, and found the east- 
ern half of central New Jersey lying 
at our feet. The prospect was indeed 
superb. The small villages are so nu- 
merous and placed at such regular in- 
tervals that the plain resembles nothing 
so much as a chess-board, with church 
spires and meeting-house cupolas tak- 
ing the places of ivory kings and 
castles. The whole country is splendidly 
cultivated, and is irrigated by hundreds 
of tributaries of either the Rahway or 
Raritan Rivers. Inthe distance Staten 
Island, with its timber-crested heights, 
rests like an emerald gem in the sea, 
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and beyond it and away to the north- 
east the blue waters of the lower New 
York Bay form the horizon. 

Leaving Plainfield by Main street, or 
Front street, as it is more generally 
called, we found excellent going direct 
into the comparatively new settlement 
of Dunellen, Green Brook—a considera- 
ble stream, very pretty in places—being 
kept on our right hand. The mount- 
ains were always, of course, looming up 
on that side of our path, and the vistas 
presented to us by openings in the cliffs 
here and there afforded us some charm- 
ing views indicative of the nature of the 
country back of the first mountain, where 
dwell the quaint Dutch and Huguenot 
farmers, who farm to-day identically as 
their great-grandfathers did when they 


ing as agile as when they started in the 
morning, we wheeled to the left under 
the railroad tracks, and so on to the 
banks of the Raritan River. 

The valley through which this stream 
takes its way is picturesque to a de- 
gree almost beyond description. It com- 
mences at the foot of the wooded heights 
which form the southernmost spur of 
the Watchungs, and seems to come from 
underneath them, although in reality it 
takes a sharp curve below the town of 
Bound Brook. Our way was marked 
by old stone bridges, which cross little 
streamlets tumbling down the hillsides 
at intervals. ‘he foliage all about was 
of brightest green and most luxuriant, 
for the greater part running wild, just 
as it has done for centuries. Young 





OUR 


bartered trinkets with the Indians for 
their land. 

Beyond Dunellen, had it not been for 
the magnificent scenery which kept us 
entranced, we certainly should not have 
wheeled, for, to speak truly, the roads 
were, after the rainfall of the previous 
evening, execrable. But we “kept a- 
pushin’ on, pushin’ on,” and finally 
crossed the bridge that spans the Bound 
Brook. 

In a few moments afterwards we 
pulled up on Main street at the Berkely, 
an inn long noted for its coziness and 
the excellence of its fare. Here we had 
intended to stay over night, for we had 
wheeled a good thirty miles, the mascu- 
line assisting the feminine contingent 
over the rougher spots. After a bath, 
refreshment and a rest, however, it was 
unanimously agreed that we push on to 
New Brunswick, and, the ladies mount- 
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pine trees rise straight along the upper 
ridges, and the delicate aroma which 
they and the flora exhale increases one’s 
appreciation of nature’s handiwork. The 
country on either hand is purely agri- 
cultural, and the solid farmhouses seen 
cluster. ~ on the knolls must have been 
intended ‘her builders to last for 
ages. 

As we mou. ed the rising ground 
further on we gc t a magnificent view of 
the lower reaches of the river and of 
the canal skirting the more rapid 
stream. It was an extremely peaceful 
prospect, and as the canal barges, drawn 
by sleepy quadrupeds of the long-eared 
variety, swept lazily by, we cyclists 
must have become imbued with the 
slothful spirit of the hour, for, throw- 
ing our wheels aside for the nonce, we 
stretched ourselves out under the over- 
hanging branches of chestnut trees 
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and enjoyed a siesta, under the influ- 
ence of which we voted to take a rail- 
road train out of New Brunswick rather 
than push on to Matawan over the roads, 
which were known, or believed, to be 
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CRABBING AT GOOSE NECK BRIDGE. 


sandy. Matawan, however, was thereby 
reached in too short order to suit our 
lazy fit ; besides, our smoking battalion 
had scarcely more than tasted their first 
cigar, so we remained aboard the train 
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as far as Redbank, by which time we 
were all heartily ashamed of our sloth. 

It was getting late, too, and we dis- 
cussed the possibility of inducing the 
ladies to travel further that evening. 
That they were game hardly expresses 
their apparent eagerness to continue, 
but the more staid of our party decided 
that if they were to take any pleasure 
out of the next day’s run we must call 
a halt now, and so we had all but de- 
cided when some bright genius remem- 
bered that old Jonty Smith, the inn- 
keeper at Little Silver, served clams in 
the old-fashioned Indian style, roasting 
them (the clams, not the Indians) on 
stones, held in place by an iron wheel- 
tire and covered with brush. Of course, 
none confessed themselves the least 
bit weary when it was proposed to ride 
the two or three miles to old Jonty’s 
place, and almost before one could 
raise a protest the advance guard was 
mounted and leaving the lazy brigade 
in its wake. We let’em go on, how- 
ever, at their own speed, because we 
preferred to arrive in state when the 
feast was prepared, and, incidentally, we 
wanted our supper by invitation of 
the first section. They didn’t catch on 
until the bill was paid, but they got 
even, for Jonty was solicitous for our 
personal welfare after the major portion 
of the party left, and then it dawned 
upon us that there were a few of the old 
man’s choicest cigars still to be settled 
for. 

So far our trip had been all smiles and 
sunshine, but when we turned out at 
Redbank the next morning the rain— 
well, it was just falling down in sheets, 
ina manner which indicated that the old 
man of the clouds had turned on every 
hydrant in his bailiwick. For a while 
we laughed at it, imagining, in our 
metropolitan innocence, that it could 
not rain as long at the seaside as it did 
in the city. Didn’t it, though! That 
seaside weather led us astray, too, for it 
stopped raining just long enough to get 
us fairly started on the road to the 
Highlands of the Navesink, when down 
it came worse than ever, and your 
humble servant led a _ water-soaked 
troop of disgusted cyclists into old Pap 
Rosewell’s cabin, on Gooseneck Bridge. 
But misfortune loves company, and 
mostly gets it, too. By and by, while the 
elements were getting in their worst, 
along came two truck-loads of saturated 


femininity, en route to Long Branch, 
bound on aday’s excursionizing. Whew, 
but what a water-soaked dry-goods store 
each of those wagons resembled! No 
tarpaulin coverings, not even a parasol 
in the whole outfit, and the rain kept on 
a-rainin’. The jolly old bridge-keeper’s 
grandsons, young boy Joe in particular, 
kept: things lively for us with their 
antics. Then we acted the part of a good 
Samaritan to a water-logged fisherman, 
whose skiff was sunk to the thwarts, by 
passing down to him a bottle of life-sav- 
ing fluid. 

The weather had to let up some time, 
and it finally decided to give us a res- 
pite, and ther: the wailing and gnashing 
of teeth, as the full extent of the dam- 
age became evident, was worse than the 
shrieking that had accompanied the 
first downpour. 

After a reasonable time had elapsed 
we pushed on to the Rumson turnpike, 
which, after an hour or so, dried out in 
fair shape and afforded us good wheel- 
ing to Seabright. Seen at its best this 
pike is one of the finest highways in the 
world, tree-embowered its entire length 
and affording vistas which would be 
very hard to duplicate. In fact, the 
whole ride from Red Bank to Seabright 
and beyond to the Twin-Lighthouses on 
the Navesink Highlands was a series of 
glad surprises. In every cove were 
fishing parties and seekers after the 
succulent crab, while trollers for blue- 
fish were sighted away off the head- 
lands. The appetizing odors of the 
toothsome clam assailed the nostrils at 
frequent intervals, and the salty zephyrs 
which continually swept landwards from 
the sea played their part in compelling 
us to halt for refreshment at the one or 
the other of the numerous hostelries 
that stood invitingly by. 

Red Bank, appropriately named after 
the iron-stained bluffs on which it 
stands, is a spot charming alike in its 
natural beauty and social environment. 
From any point within its limits a view 
of the Shrewsbury River can be en- 
joyed. Inland the river narrows to a 
mere creek, and it can be traced as it 
winds for several miles through flower- 
bedecked meadows and virgin forests of 
pine and willow. 

Those of our party who sought cool 
shade wheeled out to quaint old Shrews- 
bury, and found it situate on a fertile 
plain and half buried in foliage. In- 
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deed, nowhere else in this region are 
found such weather-worn old trees, and 
hedges and shrubbery seem allowed to 
grow as they list. The stone church, 
built in 1715, on a site consecrated as 
early as 1689, was well worth a visit. 
Its belfry, surmounted by a gilded ball, 
carries an iron crown much battered 
by Revolutionary rifle bullets. The edi- 
fice still bears the scars of the flames 
which the Tories started in an attempt 
to destroy the place. Two other churches 
stand sentinel in its vicinity, but neither 
of them antedates the picturesque old 
toll-bar at the junction of the crossroads. 

Arrived at Seabright the ocean 
breezes were just a shade too chilly to 
suit some of the thinly clad, but the 
ceaseless roar of the breakers excited us 
to our best efforts, and then came a 
glide most delightful past Low Moor, 
Galilee and Monmouth Beach to Long 
Branch, in the height of its season. 
This part of the trip was voted equal 
to the shore ride at Newport, minus, of 
course, the marble palaces; but the 
pretty Swiss-like chateaux, with vari- 
colored shingled roofs, steep gables and 
spacious verandas, made up in part for 
the absence of the more pretentious 
mansions. 

At Asbury Park we plunged into the 
surf in company with the more sedate 
Quakers, Philadelphians and Baltimore- 
ans, and I must admit that the facilities 
for bathing and promenading are here 
perfect. And one can have quite some 
fun in staid old (or rather new) Asbury 
if you are “on the inside.” 

Wheeling on to Avon we crossed the 
narrow inlet where the waters of Shark 
River, beloved of anglers, join those of 
the Atlantic Ocean. The riding was 
only fair, however, through here and 
Como, but at the more pretentious set- 


tlement of Spring Lake, fast growing 
in importance, we found the going ex- 
cellent over flag sidewalks past the 
State Military Camp at Sea Girt and soon 
into quaint old Manasquan (pronounced 
Manna-squan,or, native,Squawn). From 
Squawn we pedaled through Brielle 
(Bree-ell), a charming settlement on the 
borders of Glimmerglass Lake, from 
which a detour to the beach brought us 
to the wreck of the old Spanish brig, 
whose hull is embedded in the sand, 

Across the long trestle we then took 
our way in order to finish our tour of 
close upon eighty miles (actual cyclom- 
eter register) at Point Pleasant. Here 
come annually a crowd of marine paint- 
ers to put on their canvas the beauties 
of this seaside resort, and those in search 
of wild shore and ocean scenery can 
here find as much as they want of it. 
The wintry storms force the sand dunes 
into all sorts of peculiar shapes, and the 
summer visitors burrow into them to 
shield themselves from the winds, which 
blow all too cool, sometimes even in 
July. The ocean, Barnegat Bay and the 
Manasquan River afford every variety 
of boating and fishing. 

The one spacious hotel, built of rough 
stone ’way out on the beach, and a num- 
ber of cottages afford all the accommo- 
dation needed, but the crowd that comes 
here is an extremely quiet one, and pass- 
es its time beach-combing and bathing. 

The life-saving station is one of the 
points of interest, and the museum of 
wreckage tells a host of interesting 
stories of the sea. South of this point 
the wheelmen cannot go along shore. 
A fair highway leads inland to Burrs- 
ville, and it improves somewhat as it 
skirts the Fetedeconck River, finally 
merging into Ocean avenue as it reaches 
the home of the fashionables, Lakewood. 
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‘* SHE IMITATED HIS STYLE IN EVERY STROKE. 








MISS CARRINGTON'S PROFESSICNAL. 


BY M. GERTRUDE CUNDILL. 


OR the end of Sep- 
F tember the morn- 
ing was wonderfully 
warm, and the links 
were deserted. Young 
Hilyard sat in the front of 
the Professional's work- 
shop and polished a 
mashie, occasionally call- 
ing to Thompson, the in- 
structor, in no gentle voice 
to hurry up. He had 
come early to practice, 
and had found a desired 
club not yet complete. 
Hence his impatience. 

Though, in general, a young man who 
dressed well, this morning was the ex- 
ception that proved the rule. His heavy 
boots were dusty and his coat and col- 
lar had been discarded. A corn-cob 
pipe and a faded college cap completed 
his costume. 

The 10:30 train whizzed past, and 
Hilyard was idly speculating as to the 
chances of some men arriving, when 
the gate clicked, and a girl came along 
the pathway. 

For a moment he felt inclined to re- 
treat as he surveyed the neat figure in 
spotless piqué. He had not expected 
such a visitor and felt he was hardly fit 
to be scen by such a one, but, on second 
thoughts, what was the good? If she 
meant to play she would see him sooner 
or later. And he gave a finishing rub 
to a club. 

By this time the young lady had cut 
across the grass, and was only a yard or 
two away from him. 

“Good morning,” she said briskly. 

Hilyard glanced over his shoulder to 
see if the professional instructor was 
visible. ; 

“T want you to give me a lesson this 
morning, please.” 

Evidently she was addressing him- 
self, and he faced about. 

It was an exceedingly pretty girl who 
confronted him and she carried a bag of 
the latest pattern, full of new clubs. 

The young man rose and lifted his 
cap. This was non-committal. It might 
mean to allow her to pass, or it might 
be in respectful acquiescence to her 
desire. 


“Miss, Dawson,” she went on, “told 
me you preferred giving lessons in the 
morning, and I should like to begin at 
once.” 

The die was cast. Hilyard reflected 
‘that Thompson was busy in the work- 
shop on the favorite club. He himself 
was as competent as Thompson, and it 
was awkward to enlighten her now; be- 
sides, it would take Thompson off the 
much-desired club. 

“ Certainly—er — miss—one moment, 
please,” he stammered. Then he dashed 
into the workshop. 

“Here, Thompson, there’s a lady out- 
side who wants a lesson. You go on 
with my club; I will take her in hand, 
and she can pay you just the same.” 

“Yes, Mr. Hilyard, quite so, sir,” as- 
sented Thompson, agreeably. 

Coaching beginners was no sinecure. 

“T am very anxious to get on well,” 
said the girl as he emerged again, “and 
I want you to teach me all the correct 
positions for different shots. A few 
lessons, I think, put one in the right way, 
and one has nothing to unlearn after- 
ward. Don’t you think so?” 

“Yes, miss, I do. The ladies here 
would be all the better off for some.” 

Then he summoned a caddie and led 
the way to “Tee No.1.” Thereupon 
his pupil drew from her pocket an 
enormous red and white paper “tee” 
and proffered it. 

“Good heavens ! where did you ——” 
began Hilyard, but her astonished face 
stopped him, and he proceeded. “I 
don’t advise your using such a high 
one, miss. It’s better to make your own 
tee,” and he took a little sand, and 
showed her how to place her ball. 

She was as obstinate as most novices 
as to the way of holding her club, and 
Hilyard had to restrain himself as he 
explained why the thumb of the right 

hand must come round, not down the 
shaft, and’ her eye must be fixed on the 
ball, not its destination. 

However, after hurting her thumb, 
and expending great vigor in beating 
the air, she came round to his way of 
thinking, and adopted his suggestions 
in other small particulars. 

The first hole was not reached until 
the ball had traversed most of the 
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surrounding country. By that time its 
form was barely recognizable, having 
been subjected to sudden “toppings” 
and severe poundings. 

Amusing as the situation was, Hil- 
yard wished he had met his pupil under 
more favorable auspices. It was quite 
impossible in his present rdle to be as 
nice as he well knew how to be. And 
this was somewhat of a privation. 

He picked up the patent bag from its 
grasshopper - like position, gave it to 
the caddie, and prepared to follow the 
last erratic stroke. On the little silver 
plate the name “G. Carrington” met 
his eye. Why, the crack golfer whe had 
lately come to reside near must be her 
father ! And he wondered if it was per- 
missible to ask her about it, but he de- 
cided that under the circumstances it 
was not. 

“Tt is funny,” said Miss Carrington, 
as he again showed her the position to 
drive from, “that Miss Dawson does 
not stand a bit like that to address her 
ball.” 

“Oh,” said Hilyard, “no two people 
teach in the same style.” 

“ Yes, but you taught her.” 

Hilyard was cornered. 

“ Well, you see one must let some 
people do as they can. It’s no good fol- 
lowing the teacher exactly if the style 
does not suit the pupii.” 


“Oh, I see. But Miss Dawson said 
she liked yourstyleimmensely. It was 
so simple ‘ 





Never having, that he remembered, 
seen the lady in question, Hilyard had 
nothing to say, but he wished he had 
studied Thompson’s attitudes more par- 
ticularly. 

And it struck him that the heat was 
becoming intense. 

“Confound it all, I wish I’d intro- 
duced myself and offered to help her a 
bit. It is waste of time following such 
a pretty girl as mute as an oyster,” he 
thought, as he trudged toward the sec- 
ond hole, having driven for her. 

She used her iron through the green 
with great effect, and ran after her ball, 
in the pleasure of really having sent it 
some distance. : 

“Tam improving, am I not, Thomp- 
son? Miss Dawson was sure I would 
play well.” 

“ That’s a good lie,” remarked her in- 
structor, coming upon the ball at the 
same moment. 
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Miss Carrington’s face was a study. 

“Really, Thompson, I think you're 
forgetting: és 

And Hilyard, fora moment puzzled, 
almost forgot his respectful mien, and 
only just checked his laughter as he 
explained that he was referring to the 
position of her ball and not to her re- 
mark. 

““ Now, miss, you can play a nice ap- 
proach shot. I would take your iron.” 

She played. Then, as she tried for 
the hole under his instructions—— 

“You are a Londoner, aren't you, 
Thompson ?” inquired Miss Carrington. 

“Yes, I came from there originally,” 
Hilyard ingenuously replied. 

“1 thought Miss Dawson said so.” 

‘“Oh, bother Miss Dawson,” thought 
Hilyard. “I'll begin to think she is my 
fate.” 

“But I notice,” she continued, “ you 
have not at all a cockney accent. It is 
so ugly. Still, I suppose the Board 
Schools have helped to do away with 
that.” 

“Yes, miss, no doubt,’’ Hilyard re- 
plied, demurely. He could hardly re- 
press a chuckle, however. A good pub- 
lic school and Cambridge after, perhaps, 
had assisted him in placing “H” cor- 
rectly. But he was perfectly grave as 
he turned his attention to her putting. 

The third drive was not an unquali- 
fied success, although the pwepil ad- 
dressed her ball for nearly five minutes, 
swung around on one toe, dropped the 
left shoulder and went through several 
wonderful preparatidns which mystified 
Hilyard until reminded they were due 
to Miss Dawson. 

A chat with Thompson and a little 
putting would have been a more profita- 
ble way of spending the morning. 

Then he recollected what fun it would 
be when subsequently some fellow in- 
troduced him as one of the best players 
the club could boast. For Mr. Hilyard 
did not undervalue himself altogether. 
Of course, she would be angry at first; 
then she would see the amusing side of 
it, and it would put them on a very 
friendly footing. 

He tried to persuade her to confine 
herself to what he called “ the lazy man’s 
course” and play back over the first few 
holes. But nothing would deter her 
from playing across the brook, and a 
good half hour was spent in trying to 
induce her balls to go over, not into, the 
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water. After six new ones had valiantly 
taken a plunge, three only of which 
were recovered, Hilyard ventured his 
opinion. 

“Your lesson will be over, miss, be- 
fore we half finish the course, and you 
said you wanted to do the nine holes.” 

“ Have you anybody else this morn- 
ing?” she inquired. 

“No, not until three o’clock.” 

“Oh, then, it is all right. I don’t 
lunch till half-past one,” and whack, 
went still another ball, while Hilyard 
groaned, 

Finally she gave up, with tears in 
her eyes. 

“T can’t see what I-do wrong,” she 
said. “Oh, I detest this stupid game— 
and I haven’t used my mashie or nib- 
lick or brassey yet !” 

She threw down her club, and her in- 
structor seized it and lifted the ball 
across. 

“ Now you can play a nice shot. Take 
your mashie, if you like; the grass is 
long. You play quite nicely through 
the green.” 

Miss Carrington brightened up. 

“ And I really don’t put badly, do I?” 

Hilyard thought ruefully of the six 
strokes it had required to put the ball 
in from a yard distant, but politeness is 
the rdle of the instructor, and a little 
ambiguity comes easily. 

“Remarkably well for a beginner,” 
he rejoined. 

“But I must not be discouraged if I 
play worse to-morrow, must I?” she 
asked. “I know beginners generally 
do well, so I must not be too elated.” 

Worse to-morrow! Hilyard thought 
of the morose Thompson, and wondered 
if he would survive the round, 

And then Miss Carrington declared 
herself tired, and, climbing onto the 
stone wall, sat down and fanned herself 
with her hat. Hilyard surveyed her 
lazily from his recumbent position on 
the grass, not quite sure whether he 
ought not to stand respectfully. 

Evidently she was a young lady ac- 
customed to being agreeable to her sub- 
ordinates, for, after a moment’s silence, 
she began : 

“T suppose they don’t require you 
here in winter, do they?” 

Hilyard thought of the links in mid- 
winter, and shivered. “No, miss ——” 
How that word always stuck. 

“Well; then, when you are out of 
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employment—do you make clubs?” 
Had she asked did he frequent them, 
it would have been more to the point. 

“Not many. But there is the new 
curling club. I’m in hopes ” He 
paused before such an astounding pre- 
varication. 

“Oh, that they will make you care- 
taker. That will be nice.” 

She scanned the surrounding country, 
and her eyes fell upon the flock of ever- 
nibbling sheep, not far distant. 

“T really think, do you know, it’s 
rather cruel to have those sheep for— 
oh, obstacles, is it?” 

“For what?” asked Hilyard, raising 
himself on one elbow and dropping the 
grass he was biting. 

Miss Carrington reddened a little. 

“Well, perhaps that is not the word 
I mean what they have to make play 
more difficult. Sometimes they are 
heaps of stones, I think, or sand-pits, 
or something——”’ 

Hilyard saw daylight. “Oh, bunk- 
ers, you mean, or hazards of any kind, 
But what has that to do with sheep e" 

“Well, aren’t they ‘hazards.’ Every 
time I play they get in my way, and I 
thought they’d be more 

But at the sight of the face before 
her, crimson in the effort to refrain 
from laughter, she stopped, and then 
laughed herself, as it was explained to 
her that their use was in keeping the 
grass short. 

“T am very stupid,” she ejaculated. 
“T’m always finding myself out in such 
stupid mistakes.” 

“There’s a fine prospect of discover- 
ing another shortly,” thought Hilyard, 
and nearly laughed again. 

Play was resumed after a little by the 
undaunted lady. 

“T wish you would play, too,” she 
said, “for I should like to know how 
to score when I am playing with any- 
body.” 

So, helping himself to her driver, 
Hilyard drove in his best style, secretly 
pleased at a chance to distinguish him- 
self. And the distance at which the 
ball dropped was a phenomenal one. 

“How easily you play,” said the girl 
behind him. “I have to take so much 
— and my very best did not go so 

ar, 

And then she got mixed up with the 
scoring of the strokes. “I don’t see 
what you mean. The like ?—like what ?” 
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“Oh, nothing. I mean it is your 
play. Now you'll have to play the odd. 
You are behind me still.” 

“T don’t see anything odd. It is only 
natural I should be——” 

She hit hard and badly. 

“Play two more. Now I play one 
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in a very complex frame of mind. He 
felt rather guilty as regards his decep- 
tion, and, furthermore, wondered if the 
amount of pleasure derived thereby 
counterbalanced the morning’s work 
and a pump-like feeling in the top of his 
head. Thesun was frequently too much 














off two.” for him. 
“Oh, dear, To - mor- 
it’s quite row morn- 
hopeless. ing would 
No, I don’t certainly 
see a bit, find him 
and when I quietly at 
play with home, and 
anybody I the proper 
don’t know Thompson 
what I’m in the field. 
doing. I But by 
never know the time he 
whether was sitting 
I’m win- at lunch ‘in 
ning or los- the cool 
ing. Can’t dining- 
you explain room, with 
better?” an extra 
Hilyard good salad 
was not, before him, 
as a rule, and a huge 
“slow to glass con- 
anger,” and taining one 
what he of Haw- 
would have kins’ best 
blamed in concoctions 
a man he and ‘Tots of 
forgaveina cracked ice, 
pretty girl, his mood 
though he changed. 
marveled Now and 
to: himself, then a faint 
somewhat, smile pass- 
at his pains- ed over his 
taking ex- face. And 
planation. as he raised 
Some dis- his glass to 
tant con- his lips he 
vent bell § bowed, as 
was ring- [@ though 
ing two’ drinking a 
o’clock, — health. 
when he ‘¢t WANT YOU TO GIVE ME A LESSON.” (4, 77.) “To our 


touched his 
cap and was about to retire to the work- 
shop. “ Half-past ten to-morrow morn- 
ing, then, please,” said Miss Carrington, 
smiling pleasantly. “I am very pleased 
with the way you teach. Shall I—pay 
you to-morrow or now?” “To-morrow, 
if you please. Good morning, miss.” 
Hilyard went in to have a “shower,” 


next merry 
meeting, whatever capacity I am in,” 
he said aloud. “And if the meet- 
ings continue I know in what capacity 
I'll hope to be,” he added as an after- 
thought. 
Of course, by to-morrow she might 
have found out her mistake. If so, his 
services, he thought ruefully, would be 
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dispensed with. If not, the chance must 
not be lost of meeting her again. 

Before he left the links, he ran into 
Thompson's, “ Look here,” he said, “I 
want you to keep out of the way to- 
morrow about half-past ten, in case I 
should be late. If that young lady 
should see you first, tell her you are 
only the assistant. It is just for to-mor- 
row morn- 
ing,’ and he 
made for his 
train. And 
Thompson, 
as he felt in 
his pocket 
something 
that had not 
been there 
before, hop- 
ed the day 
might come 
when he 
would be 
rich enough 
to do other 
people’s 
work and 
pay for the 
privilege. 

The next 
day dawned 
bright and 
clear, and 
Hilyard was 
up betimes 
and out to 
the links on 
his wheel. 
He had con- 
sidered the 
advisability 
of an im. 
provement 
in his cos- 
tume. Sure- 
ly even a 
Profession- 
al might in- 
dulge in a 
fresh colored shirt. He had discovered 
in the glass that a sweater, after all, was 
not conducive to beauty. 

So when Miss Carrington came along 
the gallery from the ladies’ room, she 
found him in the same position as the 
day before, looking a trifle more pre- 
sentable. “Dear me,” she thought, 
“he’d really look quite like a gentle- 
man if he were only properly dressed.” 


Photo by T. C. Turner. 
‘THOMPSON WAS BUSY IN THE WORKSHOP.” (/. 77.) 





Which somehow seems to disprove: 
the old adage of “the coat not making 
the gentleman.” 

Fortunately, for the second time, there 
was no one about. At the second hole 
a foursome of ladies could be seen, but 
Hilyard had watched the start, and, as 
none of them was known to him, they” 
were likely to cause him no inconven- 
ience. 

“T hope 
it doesn’t 
mat ter, 
miss,” he 
said, “but I 
can’t give 
you any 
time after 
twelve. I 
am expect- 
ing a party 
(this sound- 
ed pro- 

fessional) 
then.” 

By lunch 
time there 
were sure 
to be lots of 
men and 
girls about, 
and he did 
not mean 
to have it 
made awk- 
ward for 
both of 
them. “Oh, 
twelve will 
do nicely,” 
replied Miss 
Carrington. 
“TIT made 
myself too 


tired yester- 
day.” 
To give 


‘a beginner 
her due, 
Miss Car- 

rington certainly did better. At all 

events, the difference was a marked one 
in Hilyard’s eyes. With sincerest flat- 
tery she imitated his style in every 
stroke, and very gracefully, too. 
Somehow the line between the lady 
of leisure and the Professional be- 
came less strictly drawn. Conversation: 
seemed to come more naturally, though 
it was, perforce, confined to local topics, 
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As Hilyard holed out, when they 
were half-way round the links, he made 
some remark that fell a little strangely 
from the lips of a Thompson. 

Miss Carrington looked up quickly. 
Then, as he replaced the flag: 

“ Have you never been anything bet- 
ter than’’—she hesitated; “at least, 
have you always been in the position 
you are now?” she asked, rather shyly. 

“ Always,” was the quick assent — 
“neither better nor worse.” 

Truthfully, his life had been singular- 
ly free from ups and downs. 

“Oh!”—It was a disappointed “Oh” 
—“J thought, perhaps ” But she evi- 
‘dently decided to leave the thought un- 
‘spoken, and she teed her ball quite ex- 
pertly, and drove a fairly clean shot. 

And Hilyard found it imperative to 
dally over the putting, and showed her 
many different tricks. Also, it must be 
confessed, the humble and _ inferior 
Thompson would have rendered his 
position an insecure one had he dared 
to look so often and so pleasantly upon 
a pupil, no matter what might be her 
charms 

They played the last hole, which was 
before the door. Two of Hilyard’s 
chums had just set off from tee No. 1, 
but they were too far off to recognize 
him. 

No one was on the gallery, though 
voices and laughter drifted out from 
the club-room. Feeling such luck was 
more than he should have expected, 
Hilyard dismissed himself as speedily 
as possible, and made his way to the 
workshop. It was a realistic touch that 
would have been better omitted. As 
he sallied from the door with some new 
balls, Miss Carrington sped across the 
grass to meet him. 

“You went without my paying you, 
Thompson,” she said, breathlessly. She 
held a five-dollar bill, and Hilyard saw 
a loophole. 

“T haven’t any change,” he began ; 
then the gate opened suddenly. 

Miss Carrington turned and bowed 
smilingly in response to a cheery greet- 
ing, and Hilyard felt a bang on the 
back. 

“Hello, Hilyard, old man, haven't 
seen you for an age! So glad you and 
Miss Carrington have met. I have been 
trying to get hold of you to give you the 
pleasure,” said “that ass Elmore.” 

Hilyard, speechless, waited for re- 
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sults, and in the perceptibly drawn-up 
figure and cold, expressionless face read 
his death-blow. 

“We have not met,” she said stiffly. 
“T was merely obliged to speak on a 
matter of business. You are lunching 
with father later, are you not, Mr. El- 
more? I'll see you in a few moments,” 
and she returned to the club-house. 

Elmore looked after her retreating 
form and then at his friend’s dejected 
face. 

“What on earth have you been doing, 
Hilyard?” he asked. “I never saw 
Miss Carrington so furious.” 

“What have you done, you mean,” 
said Hilyard, sulkily. Then he told his 
tale. 

“Upon my word,” exclaimed EI- 
more, as the recital ended, “for pure, 
unadulterated cheek! Really, Hil, I 
can’t believe it. And to Grace Carring- 
ton of all people! 

“T’ll do my best for you,” in answer 
to an appeal, “ but it will make a poor 
showing I am afraid. You'd better 
lunch elsewhere if you wish ta enjoy 
yourself,” and he departed. 

Hilyard’s inward communings belong 
to the category of those things better 
left unsaid. 

So the would-be Professional for sev- 
eral days felt far from happy in his 
mind. His susceptibilities had been 
worked upon in an incredibly shoretime. 
He was also unused to being denied any- 
thing that might add to his pleasure. Be- 
sides, it was not specially agreeable to 
keep continually coming upon his ex- 
pupil evidently doing excellent work 
with driver and cleek, and have to pass 
by, while the genuine Thompson stu- 
diously turned his head away to hide 
his sniles. And he concluded he was 
more sinned against than sinning. 

Elmore’s reports, too, were unfavor- 
able. 

“Tt’s no use talking to her, Hil; she’s 
ripping. She told me never to refer to 
the subject again. And she says, apart 
from any other annoyance, it has been 
very provoking to be obliged to unlearn 


‘all you taught her,” 


This was the most cruel thrust of all. 
Hilyard almost made up his mind not to 


think of her again. 


Goif being the uppermost thought in 
everybody’s mind that season, Hilyard 
was not surprised to receive an invita- 
tion to a“ golf dinner” from the wife of 
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the Golf Club president. Most of the 
guests were to be elderly, but a golf 
dinner without Hilyard would have had 
as much: point to it as a links devoid of 
holes. 

Accordingly he put on his scarlet coat 
and set off, thankful that golf was not 
a drawing-room accomplishment, and 
therefore no exhibition of his talent 
would be expected after dinner. 

He was late in arriving and every- 
body was ready to go into the dining- 
room. Mrs. Granton was talking to a 


girl by the deep window-seat, and Hil- 


yard recognized Miss Carrington, with 
a slight tremor of excitement. 

Mrs. Granton greeted him with a 
playful remonstrance as to his lack of 
eagerness to join them. She was a 
woman who always had a little joke or 
smart saying in readiness, and fired it 
off whether or not the occasion was 
suitable. 

Hilyard forgot to smile, but muttered 
some excuse, and found himself bowing, 
with heightened color, to the young lady 
he was to take in. She was self-posses- 
sion personified, for in youth it is never 
acquired in half measures, 

So the procession wended its way to 
dinner, and Hilyard wondered vaguely 
how long the corridor really was, They 
seemed to traverse miles, and not a re- 
mark was volunteered by the possessor 
of the small gloved hand that barely 
rested on his arm. 

Mrs. Granton had worked nobiy to 
introduce an atmosphere of golf In 
the center of the table a miniature links 
was laid out in as detailed a fashion as 
space would permit. Even some tiny 
sheep grazed in one corner. The flow- 
ers and ribbons were of the club colors, 
scarlet and white. The dinner-cards 
were spirited little paintings of players 
in action ; the menus fairly bristled with 
appropriate quotations—in fact, at a 
first glance they seemed to cater more 
to intellectual than bodily wants. The 
dinner-rolls were ball shaped, and the 
ices later were cunning imitations of 
the same. Everything of a golfing na- 
ture tuat could be made jn confection- 
ery was there. 

Miss Carrington was having an ani- 
mated discussion with her other neigh- 
bor, a gentleman of society. At least 
she looked animated and listened at- 
tentively, though the speaker was nei- 
ther very able nor rapid. 


Hilyard sat in silence, and resolved it 
was too late in life to learn to counte- 
nance being thus absolutely ignored. 

He leaned forward. 

“Miss Carrington,” he began. She 
turned slightly. 

“T’m sorry to bother you, but do you 
think it would be possible for us to 
address each other once during each 
course? I don’t wish to make our host- 
ess feel more uncomfortable than nec- 
essary. Couldn’t you pretend we were 
utter strangers meeting for the first 
time ?”’ 

“T am afraid I am not very good at 
pretending anything, Mr.—Hilyard.” 

“Oh, I think everybody has some 
instincts of the actor; don’t you?” 
He helped himself to some entrée, the 
chief merit of which lay in its wonder- 
ful resemblance to balls on tees, “I 
wonder,” he continued easily, “ why we 
were not asked to eat our food with 
small cleeks or mashies, after the chop- 
stick method. It would have been the 
essence of realism.” 

Miss Carrington barely allowed her- . 
self to smile. 

“T think this dinner is a most charm- 
ing idea.” 

“Yes, so do I. Originality in any 
form is delightful, even if carried to ex- 
cess. Though I fancy the ‘ Etiquette of 
=ntertaining * or some such volume -is 
responsible for most of this.” 

There was a pause for some minutes, 
and both the young people seemed en- 
grossed in the course set before them. 

MissCarringtonsuddenly straightened 
as if steeling herself to something un- 
pleasant. “I wonder, Mr. Hilyard—and 
I can’t help telling you that I am a lit- 
tle surprised—that you seem to think 
any apology quite unnecessary.” 

Hilyard was a bit of a judge. He 
knew better than to play the abject 
penitent in this case. So he looked up 
slowly at the blue eyes fixed upon him, 
and said in a deliberate tone: 

“Really, Miss Carrington, J assure 
you I depended on Elmore to express 
my regret more trustworthily than he 
evidently has done. But I don’t mind 
admitting to you that I have been a 
little astonished that you—well, you 
know, a fellow is ot highly compli- 
mented at being taken for the Profes- 
sional, and you can’t deny the origi- 
nality of the idea was due to you. I 
merely assisted in carrying it out.” 
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Miss Carrington broke her bread nerv- 
ously. Their eyes met and they both 
laughed. 

* But you could have easily explained 
my mistake.” 

“Then I couldn’t have gone round 
with you!” 

The blue eyes dropped. Hilyard 
noted afresh the length of the lashes. 

* Wouldn’t it have been more prudent 
to have gone without your cake and 
waited for another that would have 
lasted longer?” 

“It takes a very big cake to satisfy 
me. But stili, I have hopes” 

The conversation then became general. 
With dessert came a lull, and Hilyard, 
noticing Miss Carrington and the talka- 
tive old gentleman seemed destitute of 
ideas, ventured again to turn the con- 
versation to personalities by observing, 
in an apparently easy-going way: “ By 
the bye, Miss Carrington, has Thompson 
shown you when to use a niblick yet? 
I remember . 

“Thompson has shown me every- 
thing,” she somewhat tartly responded. 
“T know the use of every club, from a 
driving cleek to a bulger  brassey. 
Oh,” with enthusiasm, “ow well he 
plays!” 

“Indeed. Well, I hope he will get 
you thoroughly grounded before the 
new man comes. It will be a pity,” 
with emphasis, “to be obliged to un- 
learn all he has taught you.” 

Miss Carrington tried to look uncon- 
scious of the hit. 

“He is a remarkably nice man,” she 
retorted, “‘and he does not expect to be 
taken any notice of.” 

“Seen better days, I expect,” rejoined 
Hilyard; “and then, you know, the 
Board Schools,” he added. 

Miss Carrington’s chair was pushed 
out from the table with rather too much 
vehemence. And she followed in the 
wake of the other ladies. 








Hilyard, left alone with the men, was 
the life of the party. He told his own 
new jokes and laughed as heartily at 
the Captain’s three-year-olds. 

On returning to the drawing-room he 
devoted himself to the oldest lady in 
the room, apparently ignorant of the 
fact that the youngest one was being 
bored to distraction by the golfing 
anecdotes of her host. 

Truly, he was a master of finesse. 

As the party broke up he found him- 
self side by side with somebody who 
would have looked demure enough if 
her eyes had not contradicted it, and a 
low voice said : 

“Thompson is obliged to be in town 
to-morrow, Mr. Hilyard. So I shan’t 
get a lesson unless i 

She received no encouragement. 

“ Perhaps you wouldn’t mind showing 
me that three-quarter swing with the 
niblick you spoke of.” 

It is astonishing how easily a novice 
adopts the correct phrases. 

“ Shall I have to call you ‘ Miss’ every 
second word, and carry all the clubs, 
and not speak until spoken to?” 

“No; you can do anything you 
please.” 

“Then may I call for you at ten? I 
feel I am entitled to some little return 
for giving over to Thompson my most 
promising and only pupil. Don’t you 
think so, too?” “i 

Miss Carrington evidently did. 

So, after that, Hilyard's friends found 
he was useless in a foursome, and, in 
fact, impossible to fix any engagement 
with, unless the party happened to in- 
clude But, after all, that is neither 








here nor there. 

Suffice it to add that the two days’ 
golf Professional plays his new part 
quite as well as his first one—at least, 
if one can judge from the success with 
which the new venture, not an athletic 
one, is crowned. 
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THE YARN OF THE “ YAMPA." 


PART lil FROM Kiel 


BY E. H. L. 


JITH flags wav- 
ing and a long, 
’. easy stroke of 


“the oars that 
sent us flying along, we 
were soon alongside 
the German Emperor’s 
yacht. We were met 
at the carpeted gang- 
way by a young officer, 
who greeted us with 
“You gentlemen are from the big 
American?” On being answered in 
the affirmative, he said that his Majesty 
had been much interested in us all the 
morning. We were ushered into a 
deck-house of most tasteful arrange- 
ment, and there signed our names in the 
visitors’ book and left cards. Stepping 
out on deck again, we chatted for a few 
moments, and were shown a little of 
the vessel, which was most interesting. 

Next day Niblack dined with us; and 
in the evening we went up to the ’Kiel 
Yacht Club to see the 
presentation of prizes by 
his Majesty. He was in 
particularly jolly humor, 
and his speeches of presen 
tation were most happily 
spoken. One prize-winner, 
a little German officer, fully 
realized the importance of 
the occasion, and was the 
more easily embarrassed 
when, with cap in one hand, 
and sword in the other, he 
stood ready to receive his 
prize, a pair of large vases 

At the close of the 
Kaiser’s speech, he handed 
the vases to the little offi- 
cer, who hurriedly put cap 
under one arm, sword 
under the other, and re- 
ceived them, whereupon 
the Kaiser insisted upon 
shaking hands in congrat- 
ulation, much to the em- 
barrassment, chagrin and 
bliss of the winner and the 
shouts of laughter frou. 
everyone else, led by his 
Majesty. 
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The next winner was given a liqueur 
set and received orders not to drink 
from all twelve glasses alone; and soa 
jolly evening was spent and unlimited 
hospitality abounded. 

We browsed around on shore all the 
morning, and in the afternoon we four 
went on to Hamburg for a little visit. 

We were driven to the Hamburger 
Hof and were given adjacent rocms. 
Richie and I went up to Hagenbeck’s to 
look for a pet monkey for the yacht’s 
mascot. We saw plenty of monkeys of 
all sorts and kinds, but none seemed to 
look strong enough to stand the climates 
we were bound for. One pet Richie 
was determined to get: a baby lion, 


about the size of a full-grown cat, but 
as cunning and playful as_ possible. 
Negotiations were vot successfully com- 
pleted, a fortunate thing, probably, for 
the health of somebody cn board, but to 
this day Richie bewails the fact that he 
didn’t invest in that lion cub. 









“ON WE FLEW.” (7. 26.) 
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Returning to the hotel, we all jumped 
on one of the little local steamers that 
ply between points of interest in this 
beautiful modern Venice, where lakes 
and canals run through the city, and 
were soon at the Uhlanhorst Fahrhaus, a 
large open-air restaurant, where we 
had an excellent and typical German 
dinner ordered by “Courier John,” as I 
have been dubbed, eaten to the music 
of a magnificent band. The stroll 
through that part of the town, which 
had preceded the dinner, had sharpened 
our appetites, and the German beer in 
Germany was a revelation to those who 
had not been there before ; and those 
who sad were not opposed to following 
their example in its consumption. We 
returned to town later by boat, and 
searched for meerschaum pipes, finding 
nothing that quite suited us. But the 
day has been a busy one, so we were 
ready for bed at an early hour. 

On our last day in Hamburg we 
went to Wilken’s for lunch, which was 
thoroughly enjoyed, especially the wine; 
and in the afternoon we went to the 
“Zoo,” one of the most celebrated in 
the world. We would have enjoyed 
the magnificent military band im- 
mensely if we had not been caught in a 
deluge of rain, our only shelter being 
under a tree. Making a sprint for the 
gate in a momentary lull, we were for- 
tunate enough to find a carriage, and 
went back to the hotel, and from there 
to the station, where we took a “ Bum- 
melzug” for Kiel, and at eight o’clock 
were sitting down to dinner on board 
with Niblack, whom we found waiting 
for us. This being the Fourth, the ship 
was gayly decked out in colors. As 
stores and ice were on board, we had 
made arrangements to sail next morn- 
ing for Stockholm, and bade farewell to 
him that night. 

Our intention to make an early start 
for Stockholm was frustrated by the 
information that the second steward 
had yesterday received permission to 
go ashore for ten minutes, and was still 
there. Richie was not particularly well 
pleased at being kept waiting, so or- 
dered a boat for the purpose of leaving 
his money and luggage at the Consul’s. 
On our way to the landing we passed 
him going out to the yacht in a shore 
boat, looking as if the Kiel air or some- 
thing had been a bit strong for him. On 
our return from the Consul’s his case 


was promptly and effectually disposed 
of, and he tearfully went over the side 
again with his stuff. 

The home cables having been sent 
off and all being ready at last, we 
weighed anchor, and were soon running 
out of the harbor and past the fortifica- 
tions, with the fresh breeze from the 
southwest, carrying all plain sails, top- 
sails and spinnaker. The breeze kept 
increasing, and midnight found us tear- 
ing along at our old favorite twelve- 
knot gait, which she held till morning. 

Early in the afternoon we were passed 
by the huge Russian battleship Nossza 
on her return from the jubilee celebra- 
tion. Her four yellow-and-black smoke- 
stacks were pouring out great volumes 
of black smoke, and she was going very 
fast. Many smail trading vessels carry- 
ing the Swedish and Norwegian flags 
were passed, their crews gazing at us in 
open-mouthed wonder as we dashed on, 
throwing the spray up over the rail in 
showers, probably never having seen 
such speed in a sailing vessel before ; 
but then they were not familiar with the 
dear old Yampa. 

On we flew, catching occasional 
glimpses of the Swedish coast, with the 
waves dashing up against the storm- 
beaten cliffs. Old sea-captains had told 
us before we left home of the fearful 
blows and knocking about we were sure 
to have in the terrible Baltic, and ad- 
vised our leaving the yacht near the 
mainland and taking a steamer up the 
coast. Nothing could exceed our en- 
joyment of the trip north thus far. 
The crew forward, catching the “ home- 
fever’ as we neared the native land of 
many of them, had fished out an old 
chart and pair of glasses from among 
their possessions, and were pointing out 
familiar spots to their companions while 
down on their knees examining this 
ancient chart, and very comical they 
were with their heads together in solemn 
but happy conclave. 

About 4:30 P. M. we sighted Alma- 
griindet Lightship, and at 5 o’clock we 
were abreast of it, and much interested 
in its little light-tower. We rounded 
to, and Mr. Evans, second mate, shouted 
in Swedish through the megaphone, to 
know where we could get a pilot. The 
answer came back to set our pilot signal, 
and the keeper ran to hoist his ensign 
in salute. Hardly had our signal been 
broken out before a tiny speck of a sail 
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was seen coming out from the shore, 
about ten miles distant. 

In time the boat grew to assume the 
lines and proportions of a veritable ark 
of other days, and as she neared us the 
fresh breeze and heavy seas thrashed 
her around at a fearful rate. We were 
soon treated to a most remarkable per- 
formance by a dapper little man in blue, 
with brass buttons and blue and gold 
chevrons, rejoicing in the mystic name 
of pelot. Jumping into his dory, he was 
rowed in under our lee, and, watching 
his chance, he made a wild “leap for 
life,” as Barnum's advertising agent 
would say, landing on our deck on all 
fours. He promptly saluted everybody 
in sight, and then trotted aft by the 
wheel to take charge. 

To our joy he spoke English, and, 
after carefully putting a large plate of 
sandwiches and mug of beer where it 
would do the most good, he gave the 
word to drive the yacht for a solid wall 
of rock in the distance. 

As we wondered on which particular 
rock he proposed to land our blessed 
ship, a little opening appeared, into 
which we shot, much to the amazement 
of ourselves and the entire population 
of the little Swedish village of Sand- 
ham, as well as all the congregated 
Russian and Swedish yachtsmen be- 
longing to the big fleet of boats moored 
there and packed in like sardines with 
their sterns toward shore. The time 
for celebrating the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of King Oscar’s coronation was 
near, and there was to be a week of rac- 
ing. We were surprised tu see so many 
modern racing craft, but all of small 
tonnage. 

The entrance to the harbor was so 
narrow that it looked as if we could step 
ashore or, more properly, touch the 
cliffs on either side of our deck ; but the 
little pilot knew his business, and in a 
few seconds we shot into a broader 
sheet of water. 

Then began a sail, the beauty of 
which I have never seen equaled. The 
city lies thirty-eight miles up inland 
from this point, and the entire route is 
between small islands of rock, sparsely 
covered by a growth of pine and fir. 
The very air was laden with balsam 
from these, and was most exhilarating 
in its effect. 

On the shores of these little islands 
were hundreds of little Swedish villas, 
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built in the quaintest and most pictur- 
esque of styles so prevalent in this 
country. Many were built of logs 
stripped of bark and varnished or oiled. 
Two and three stories high they were, 
with many windows and balconies. 
Word had evidently been received 
that we were coming, for people had 
ftocked to the shores to see us pass, each 
man, woman and child bringing some- 
thing to wave in welcome. From the 
windows of the dainty little cottages 
even the servants were hanging, waving 
anything in the shape of cloth, from 
flags to bedding, from table-covers to 
dusters. Some of the nearer ones 
jumped into their skiffs and hurriedly 
rowed out to us, shouting “ Hail, Colum- 
bia!” with the funniest little accent on 
each syllable. The pretty faces of the 
flaxen-haired Swedish girls were im- 
mensely enhanced by their quaint na- 
tional costume and head-dresses, and 
Theo has decided that this is certainly 
a great country and he was glad to be 
here. From the flag-staffs of some 
places “Old Glory” was floating in our 
honor, and was rapidly jiggled up and 
down in salute. It was one incessant 
dip and raise, dip and raise, while cheer 
after cheer came across the water, to be 
again taken up by those in the myriad 
of boats surrounding us. It did seem 
as if the entire population of Sweden 
was gathered on the banks to do us 
honor, Even the old washer-women on 
the banks caught the infection, and de- 
sisted from their efforts to drive gar- 
ments through the rough rocks with 
clubs (¢hetr idea of a scrubbing-board !) 
long enough to wave whatever garment 
it happened to be. For originality of sa- 
lute, this certainly was ahead of anything 
yet encountered in our wanderings, but 
it was so spontaneous and so heartfelt 
that we were left in no doubts as to the 
genuineness of our welcome. Perhaps 
many of those we saw had some Niels, 
Ole or Tekla in the far-away land across 
the seas from whence we came, and the 
sight of the “Stars and Stripes” over 
our stern may have awakened the mem- 
ory of them. Never could mariners 
have a warmer or more enthusiastic re- 
ception, and it a/most took our attextion 
away from the superb scenery which 
surrounded us on all sides. Just as we 
would settle back into our deck-chairs 
to enjoy the views and vistas constantly 
opening up to our enchanted sight, some 
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one would shout, “ More girls, Theo!” 
and then we had to wave and cheer and 
dip again. 

All this time we were under sail, and 
when the bends in the channel brought 
the wind dead ahead, we relied upon 
our 116 tons of lead ballast to shoot us 
through the straits. The pilot finally 
told us that prudence demanded our 
shortening sail, and a fussy little tug 
which had tried to catch us all the way 
from Sandham was allowed to take hold 
about g p. M. (bright sunlight). A little 
further on, we passed through a narrow 
strait with fortifications on both bluffs. 
The sentinels stopped their patroling in 
wonderment at the great white yacht, 
and the flag was dipped in salute. The 
further up the ford we went, the more 
wild and beautiful the scenery became, 
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to have no night, as we understood it, 
accompanied by darkness, but we be- 
came accustomed to it, and finally slept. 

A more perfect day than the next 
never was made, and after breakfast we 
all went ashore, landing on the steps 
of the National Museum, where our 
naphtha launch created a very great 
sensation. 

In the afternoon we took the launch 
over to the boat-landing at the exhibi- 
tion grounds, and poked around through 
the many large and beautiful duildings, 
being especially interested in that of 
Russia, in which the exhibits were ex- 
cellent. There was also a rather good 
collection of pictures in the art gallery, 
and some very interesting examples of 
Scandinavian art. 

Meeting Mrs. O'Neill, the Consul’s 
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and a little after eleven we passed a 
large pavilion where people were danc- 
ing to the music of a military band, 
while others sat out under the trees at 
little tables. 

About midnight (broad daylight) we 
came around a bend, and there lay Stock- 
holm harbor, with its banks and cliffs 
built up to a great height. A fussy lit- 
tle harbor-master was yanked up over 
the side, and amid much whooping and 
shouting to the tug-captain, who man- 
aged to get our tow-line well fouled 
around a mooring buoy, we were given 
a good berth. We had some difficulty 
in getting to sleep that night(?), as the 
daylight insisted upon crecping into our 
staterooms, in spite of curtains over port- 
holes and skylight. It seems so queer 
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wife, Richie invited them with their son 
and daughters out on board for after- 
noon tea. We had a jolly time showing 
them around the ship, and enjoyed their 
glee at the taste of an American “ gin- 
ger-snap,” the first they had tasted in 
years. 

In the evening we went ashore and 
dined at Hasselbacken’s, a large open. 
air restaurant, where we had an excel- 
lent dinner. Richie, however, was the 
only one brave enough to sample a sort 
of sour milk soup, served ice-cold. He 
said it was fine ; we were glad to know 
it and expressed our confidence in his 
verdict. Looking up from our table, 
we met the eyes of our friends, Messrs. 
Bourne and Alexander, of New York, 
who had iust returned from Russia. 
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The “ Yampa”—A Midnight Photo. 


‘*IT SEEMS SO QUEER TO HAVE NO NIGHT.” 


They joined us, and gave us many val- 
uable hints asto where to go, and what 
to do when we arrived there. We 
were also joined by Mr. O'Neill, Jr., who 
introduced several Swedish officers of 
the King’s Life Guards, whom we found 
to be charming fellows. ‘The command- 
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er of the King’s private steam-yacht was 
also one of the party, and ere long we 
learned that they were anxious to see 
our yacht. Richie’s invitation having 
been accepted, we all trotted down to 
the little ferry-boat that went over to 
the town, and called a boat from the 
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yacht, which, after three trips, landed 
uson board. Being of a seafaring race, 
they were not long in appreciating the 
good qualities of our floating home, and 
when the inspection of her was finished 
they were introduced to the subtle ana 
seductive cocktail and “ Amerikansk 
visky.”” Bourne and Alexander, both 
being members of the Mendelssohn Glee 
Club, were soon coaxed into an exquisite 
duet, followed by a speech in English 


from the jolly little commander, in which - 


he announced that he would “ bring forth 
some toast” to America, Yampa and 
ourselves, and ending with a Swedish 
toast that sounded like : 

‘Min skaal, din skaal, 

Alle vockra flicker skaal !”’ 

(My health, thy health, 

The health of every pretty girl !) 

Not to be outdone in entertainment, 
they invited us to go ashore for a big 
supper. Having been warned that a 
Swedish invitation sust be accepted, 
Richie and I said we would go for a little 
while, though the hour was 1:30 A. M. 

We squeezed into the launch, and 
were landed on a float near the Grand 
Hotel, being taken from there to a 
great banqueting-hall in the opera 
house. The decoration of this hall was 
superb and the frescoes very celebrated. 
Huge rafters of beautifully carved oak 
were above us, and the fittings and 
furnishings were in excellent taste. 

In spite of the lateness of the hour 
there seemed to be many people dining, 
and these were much interested in our 
party as we were ushered in, each of 
Richie’s and my arms being linked with 
that of one of our hosts. Small tables 
were hurriedly placed together, and one 
long one thus made to accommodate all. 
There was ordered and served a splen- 
did supper, the first course being of in- 
numerable little dishes of hors d’auvre 
(called sszdrgasbord ) only in the great- 
est variety and profusion. Finest cham- 
pagnes of rare vintages and famous 
other wines were served, and course 
after course came on of dishes, only a 
few of which we were familiar with. 
For coffee, etc., we were taken out on 
the terrace, which, in the fast-rising sun- 
light, commanded a superb view of the 
harbor, with the great white Yampa ly- 
ing at anchor not far away. About 3:15 
A. M. we reluctantly left our friends and 
made our way down to the boat-landing 
and so on board. 
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Next morning our hospitable friendsof 
last evening came out to luncheon. It 
is a mystery to me how our busy little 
steward can so successfully do his.mar- 
keting in these strange countries, where 
he cannot speak the language; but he 
certainly manages it wonderfully well, 
if our table is any indication of success. 

Our guests were obliged to go ashore 
for target-practice about 3:30, so fare- 
wells were said, and they gave us a 


Swedish cheer as they passed under our 


stern. 

The sail down to Sandham, in and 
out through the islands, was a repetition 
of our arrival, so far as saluting was 
concerned. In fact, it being Sunday, it 
seemed as if the good Swedes were even 
more numerous, and they are certainly 
most enthusiastic in their greetings. 

About seven o'clock, just before din- 
ner, a large tug was seen lying right 
across our channel, with many handker- 
chiefs waving from it. As we drew 
nearer, we discovered the “ wavers” to 
be our friends of last evening, Mr. 
Ferguson and family, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pakenham (British Minister), Countess 
Leuvenhaupt, and quite a number of 
others, who had been down the harbor 
for a picnic, and had been on the watch 
for us, knowing we were sailing to-day. 
Their boat was brought alongside and 
the entire party came over the rail on 
board, with the suggestion that wé all 
land on one of the islands and have our 
supper in picnic fashion. 

We hurriedly piled our own dinner, 
already prepared with ice, etc., into one 
of the boats, and, taking several of the 
crew to gather wood, build a fire, etc., 
we were landed on the loveliest little 
islet imaginable, and soon had things 
cooking ; while some of us heated the 
tomatoes, others dressed the salad, and, 
all being ready, down we sat on a little 
grassy knoll, and with shawls and rugs 
for table-cloths, fingers for forks, and 
ozone for an appetizer, we dined as only 
those can who are surrounded by good 
friends and are at peace with the world. 
Ah, that was a famous picnic, and it 
made our memory of Stockholm the 
pleasanter, 

It was amusing to watch those of the 
crew who were with us run to pick 
wild flowers as soon as they were free, 
to take back to the men who were left 
on board, and to keep as souvenirs of 
their beloved Sweden. Who says “ Jack ” 
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hasn't a vein of romance under his leath- 
ery hide! 

Supper being finished, Richie sug- 
gested a return on board for coffee and 
cigars. So ere long we were “at home”’ 
again and enjoying our last few hours 
strolling up and down the deck, ex- 
plaining this or that, trying to make our 
triends oblivious to the fleeting time. 

But all good things must have an 
end, and even the cigars grew smaller 
with the number of our remaining 
hours here. Reluctantly we said fare- 
well, and the merry party, one by one, 
were assisted to board their boat, and 
with a dip of the ensign, a cheer and a 
salute from their tug, they left us, wav- 
ing till they were afar, when one of us 
stationed himself in the rigging with the 
megaphone, and the toast, “ Min skaal, 
din skaal, alle vockra flicker skaal,” was 
shouted,while the tug’s whistle informed 
us that it had been heard two miles away, 
as they faded from our sight around a 
bend. Good-by, dear little, quaint old 
Stockholm, and may your days be as 
happy and peaceful as you have made 
ours while within your limits. 

The tug again took us down the har- 
bor a little further to Sandham, where 
we cast anchor to wait for a pilot 

We were much interested next day in 
seeing the small boats going out to the 
regatta. They were all of the latest de- 
sign, and are thoroughly “up to date” 
in every way. The rolling-boom seems 
to be more popular than reef-points tor 
shortening sail, and it certainly does it 
quickly and neatly. Many of these 
small boats (20 to 30 feet water-line) 
flew the Russian flag, and on inspecting 
the chart we were surprised to see that 
a chain of islands extends from here 
across the Baltic and up the Gulf of 
Finland along its northern shore, mak- 
ing it possible to sail in behind them to 
St. Petersburg, except for about thirty- 
five miles, and for small boats we heard 
the route is much used. Richie and I 
went ashore for a pilot, but learned they 
were all on board the racing yachts, and 
we could not get one until they returned ; 
but about 4:30 we managed to get a 
pilot, and although the channel was nar- 
row and rocky, the dear old boat swung 
right about on her heel, and away she 
flew for Russia, a performance that 
simply dazed our pilot, who was wildly 
excited, not knowing how easily she 
handied. The breeze was fresh, and I 
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took a long trick at the wheel for exer- 
cise. As the Swedish coast grew dim 
astern of us we are all agreed that we 
have never left any port with happier 
recollections than those of Stockholm. 

We madea splendid run all night, and 
toward evening we passed a very large 
steam vessel, one of the Russian Im- 
perial yachts, with the King of Siam on 
board, She was brilliantly illuminated, 
and made a fine sight as she dashed past. 

As evening drew near we saw in the 
distance the pilot-boat, lying a little to 
the westward of Kronstadt, and on hoist- 
ing our signal one of the pilots was 
towed alongside and came over the rail. 

He spoke a little English, and with 
his assistance a tug was engaged to tow 
us up to the anchorage off Kronstadt. 

As it was after quarantine hours, we 
lay there quietly all night, and were 
much interested in looking at the forti- 
fications, as well as the red-shirted 
moujiks (peasants) in their fishing- boats, 
of which there seemed to be hundreds 
near us. 

Kronstadt seemed to be nothing but 
fortifications and great dock-yards. 

A bright, sunshiny morning greeted 
us next day, and we found the weather 
pretty warm on deck. We learned that 
the customs boat had been out to us 
very early, and, finding nobody awake, 
had gone off, leaving word that the offi- 
cials would return later. After break- 
fast we went on deck, and were much 
interested in watching some Russian 
lads from a training-ship practicing 
rowing in a large cutter. The sailor 
who accompanied them did not seem to 
be of a particularly gentle disposition, 
and we had reason to believe the young- 
sters remembered his corrections. 

About ten o’clock the little govern- 
ment boat came alongside, and a cus- 
toms officer, quarantine doctor and po- 
lice agent stepped over the rail on board, 
followed by two of their sailors, carry- 
ing a large tin box containing their 
hand-stamps, ink-plates, etc. The po- 
lice agent’s uniform of Russian blue, 
with high boots and flat-topped cap, was 
very striking, and Richie and I accom- 
panied them down to the cabin for 
necessary inspection of papers, pass- 
ports, etc. Language seemed at first to 
be a very serious stumbling-block, but 
finally the police agent and I hit upon 
German as a means of transacting busi- 
ness, and we were two very busy chaps 
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for the next hour. The big, good- 
natured doctor was assured that we 
were a very healthy lot, the customs 
officer that we would take no wines or 
tobacco ashore, and the jolly little police 
agent that we had no proscribed persons 
on board,so far as we knew. Would we 
most graciously condescend to allow 
him the privilege of seeing the list of 
men on board? We would; and all the 
names were compared with those in 
large books they carried, with other 
names written therein, probably of pro- 
scribed persons. Did we have any Cath- 
olic priests or Jews on board? We had 
neither. Ah, then it would not take 
long to finish. Of course, it was plain 
to be seen that we were just traveling 
for pleasure, but then the Russian laws 
were made to be obeyed, you know, and 
with a shrug and a deprecating smile 
they went on with their work, stopping 
occasionally to ask about what weather 
we had encountered, etc., etc., in the 
best-natured way possible. One little 
thing more. Did we have such absurd 
things as passports? We did, and they 
were promptly produced, examined, the 
engraving much admired, as well as the 
water-markof the parchment-paper, and, 
on seeing the visé of the Russian Consul 
at Havre, they were stamped and re- 
turned to us neatly folded. 

And now, would we permit them to 
feast their eyes on the beautiful yacht? 


And many were the exclamations at 
the size of the staterooms, and actually 
running water in each! But how could 
we carry stores enough for such a long 
cruise? Up came the hatches, and our 
great hold of provisions was shown. 
Ah, we Americans were a great people, 
and, with a thousand thanks to us for 
having entertained them with a sight of 
the yacht, over the side they went, car- 
rying with them all our rockets, powder, 
cartridges for cannon, night-signals, etc., 
and our bill of health, all of which would 
be returned to us on leaving. Good- 
natured chaps, these, and most obliging 
during their complete examination of us 
from keel totruck! Really, they were 
so nice that we were sorry to have 
caused them any work. 

Shortly after, the tug came back, and, 
our anchor being hoisted, we started for 
the city, up the Neva, through two long 
rows of stakes with wire arrangements 
on top of each, looking like broomsticks 
in the mud. The current or depth of 
water is indicated by the way these tops 
are turned. On past the huge Imperial 
yacht Standart wewent,dipping in salute 
to her, which was returned just as I ko- 
daked her, and many of her four hun- 
dred crew ran to the side to see us pass. 
On shore the great, golden domes of the 
Russian churches were glistening in the 
sun, from which our awning protected us. 

(Zo be continued.) 7 














THE CAMP 


AT TUOHEY’S. 


TROUTING OVER THE OLD HOCKETT TRAIL. 
, (CALIFORNIA) 


HE Mount Whit- 
ney region of the 
southern Sierras, 
with the district 

lying directly north, in- 
cluding the Yosemite 
Valley, is perhaps the 
roughest of the whole 
of that exceedingly 
rough range of mount- 
ains. It was the favor- 
ed home of the grizzly 
bear, now almost exterminated there- 
abouts. The very roughness of the 
country makes it surpassingly beauti- 
ful; its variety of aspect, its rugged- 
ness of form and ever-changing color, 
together with its great forests, in which 
are found the famous California big 
trees (Sequoia gigantea), the great 
sugar pine, saeek distinguished of its 
kind the yellow pine, with firs and 
cedars of enormous proportions, and 
adding to them avalley like the Yosem- 
ite at its head and the highest peak in 
the United States at its feet, all unite to 
render it a spot almost unique. 
Numerous rivers head in these mount- 
ains. To the northward are the Merced 
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and the King, flowing into the San 
Joaquin, and to the south the Kaweah 
and the Kern, flowing into Tulare Lake; 
all following the western trend of the 
watershed. 

In the rivers and lakes of the Sicrras 
there are seven kinds of trout to be 
found. These embrace four varieties 
of the rainbow species: the two of the 
upper Sacramento and McCloud Rivers, 


one called Salmo tirtdeus shasta, the 
rainbow of the fish culturist, and an- 


other, S. zrzdeus stonet, or No Shee trout. 
In these waters is also found the only 
char of the Pacific Slope, known as 


Salvelinus malma, the Dolly Varden 
trout. . 
As you go further south, the rainbow 


is found in all the numerous streams 
running through the range until you 
reach the neighborhood of the Truckee 
River and the lakes in that region, in- 
cluding Tahoe, Independence, Webber, 
Donner and others, where, besides the 
rainbow, which is plentiful in the 
Truckee, the Salmo mykiss, or cutthroat 
or black-spotted trout, abounds. A num- 
ber of the streams in this vicinity 
have also been stocked with Sa/velinus 
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fontinalis, the brook-trout of our East- 
ern seaboard. 

This makes five varieties, and, going 
still further south, to the Mount Whit- 
ney country, two others are found, the 
S. trideus gilberti or Kern River trout, 
and S. zrideus agua bonita or golden 
trout of Whitney Creek. It is of these 
two beautiful fishes, of which little has 
as yet been written, that some account 
will be given. 

Should one enter this country from 
the Nevada side, following the railway 
down as far as Owens Lake, the trail 
into the cafion of the Big Kern would 
doubtless prove the easiest mode of 
approach. The usual method, however, 
is to start from Visalia, in Tulare 
County, California, and go eastward by 
wagon road as far as Mineral King, 
some sixty miles, and then by pack- 
horses over Farewell Gap to Trout 
Meadows, say, twenty-five miles, and 
from there into the cafion of the Kern, 
another day’s ride. 

We left Visalia on the 21st of June, 
and, as the snow in the Gap was not to 
be trusted so early in the season, were 
obliged to take the old Hockett Trail 
up the south fork of the Kaweah River, 
regulating our marches by the feeding 
grounds where pasturage was available 
for our animals. Our route, therefore, 
led us by Tuohey Meadows, Soda Springs 
and Trout Meadows, thence into the 
Kern, a much longer and far more diffi- 
cult journey. Seven pack animals (six 
of them bronco mules, three-year-olds) 
and eight riding horses, with John 
Broder as guide, philosopher and friend, 
“ Uncle Bob,” the indispensable, a packer 
and a cook, completed our outfit. 

If one happens to be roughing it on a 
trail, the companionship of John Broder 
is a liberal education, while from the 
view of the vaquero, “ Uncle Bob” will 
furnish the points and the history there- 
of. Then if it be your misfortune to 
fall in with such a Mexican as the 
“Barrel Organ,” a name he earned 
early in the march, a cook that didn’t 
cook, and adding to this a packer who 
had to look to the “boss” to throw 
every diamond hitch ; with six beautiful 
bronco mules which bucked their packs 
off every now and then, and had to be 
blindfolded, and lariatted both fore and 
aft, in order to replace them, you would 
be in the way, if an observing person, 
of seeing lots of fun. 
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The writer ‘started from Visalia with 
“Uncle Bob” on a buckboard over the 
Mineral King road, expecting to over- 
take John with the pack-train before 
going many miles. After reaching the 
foothills we began to think that John 
must have had some differences to settle 
with those mules, for he was not within 
sight. We pushed on to Dave Carter’s, 
about thirty miles out, where we called 
a halt. 

Dave Carter is from Virginia, and his 
welcome was warm as he bade us come 
in. Although the house was filled to 
overflowing with Dave’s family, and 
could therefore offer us no shelter, it is 
entirely surrounded by magnificent fig 
and mulberry trees, which make as 
good a roof as any camper could wish 
for, so, after getting something to eat, 
we adjusted our beds beneath the fo- 
liage and turned in for the night. 

John and the pack-train arrived next 
morning. He had had several differ- 
ences with those mules. The whole 
outfit on reaching us was in such a de- 
moralized condition that it was deemed 
prudent to move on but five or six miles 
further, to the south fork of Kaweah 
River, and go into camp. 

Getting off the dusty road and strik- 
ing south by the trail was a great relief. 
We were soon among the hills, in beau- 
tiful timber skirting the river, where 
everything was green and wild flowers 
were growing in profusion, nodding 
their white, blue, yellow and purple 
heads to the gentle southern breeze. 

After arranging camp we put our 
rods together and went to the river for 
a mess of trout, strictly for the pot. 
Now, the Kaweah is much resorted to 
by the sportsmen of Visalia, and is 
pretty well fished out ; for few of these 
anglers have got beyond the ken of 
worms and grasshoppers, and they go 
for fish. 

We did not find the trout over-numer- 
ous nor of any great size, but they rose 
to our flies in sufficient numbers to fur- 
nish an abundant meal. Pretty little 
rainbows they were, though quite unlike 
the variety found across the divide. 

Reveille sounded at three a. M., and 
came in loud notes from the “ Barrel 
Organ.” With the prospect of work 
ahead the Mexican suddenly discovered 
pains in his interior that could be ex- 
pressed only in heart-aching groans. He 
could not get breakfast, nor pull a pack- 
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rope. Utterly impossible. We were 
truly concerned for him and believed 
him to be in dire extremities. A large 
dose of chlorodyne was administered. He 
then mixed up about a quart of sweet- 
ened flour paste, which he heated over the 
fire, and swallowed the whole mess, 
after which he sat down by a tree and 
groaned as loudly as ever. We had to 
turn in and get breakfast without him, 
and pack the animals as well. It wasa 
circus, and we all played clown to the 
six trick mules, Betimes the outfit 
was started, the Mexican having sad- 
dled his horse and dropped in behind. 

The weather was delightful. The 
forest- covered hills in their richest 
green of early summer, the ground car- 
peted with masses of wild flowers, the 
distant peaks glistening in the sunshine, 
and the fresh morning air united to bring 
a sense of enjoyment to the faces of all 
save the “ Barrel Organ” and the mules. 

The Hockett Trail was built by a man 
of that name, under a grant by the Leg- 
islature of the State, in order to supply 
the mining camps in the neighborhood 
of Lone Pine, some one hundred and 
seventy miles from Visalia. During his 
ownership a toll was collected for its 
use, until the State finally regained 
possession by purchase. In the early 
days the trail was kept in good condi- 
tion. Easier means of access have long 
since been found to reach Lone Pine, 
and the old trail has fallen into disuse. 
The mountains of the Big Horn are al- 
most like pampas to it, and the trails of 
the Yosemite, kept in admirable con- 
dition; seem in comparison like veritable 
boulevards. 

“Uncle Bob” twice led us off the 
trail, and once with almost disastrous 
results. A halt was called, but the mules, 
not understanding our language, crowd- 
ed up, and one, getting a push on his 
pack, went ears over tail down the 
mountain. In his revolutions we saw a 
wheel going round, showing at rapid in- 
tervals, four legs, a pack, two ears and 
atail. Why he did not go down three 
thousand feet into eternity will always 
remain a mystery, but he brought up 
with his forefeet against some obstruc- 
tion about one hundred and fifty feet 
bzlow, and we finally got him out--the 
pack still on his back, no bones broken, 
cut and bruised somewhat, but quite 
ready to follow on when we turned and 
picked up the trail again. 
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For many hours we had been rapidly 
ascending. The giant sugar and yellow 
pines, the huge cedars, became fewer 
in number, being replaced by firs and 
tamaracks, The mountain peaks quite 
near at hand were entirely covered with 
a mantle of snow sending down great 
white stripes where it filled the rocky 
ravines on their sides, while patches of 
considerable size lay still unmelted by 
the side of the trail. At intervals one 
saw the wonderful snow-plant, trans- 
parent in vermilion, and almost crystal- 
line in appearance, looking far more 
like a creation in candy than a vegetable 
form. 

The severity of the climb had been 
hard on the animals. Packs had to be 
re-adjusted frequently, and no one was 
sorry, when with the sun well below the 
western hills, the divide at Tuohey’s 
Meadows was reached. The day had 
also proved a mule tamer. The busi- 
ness end of those animals had lost its 
aggressiveness, and one could approach 
them in comparative safety. 

The Mexican had ridden this tough 
march and was not long in arriving, 
but the saddle had scarcely left his 
horse before the groans were resumed. 
A good dose of cholera mixture followed 
the chlorodyne ; he mixed himself an- 
other quart of sweetened paste, partook 
quite liberally of other food, wrapped 
himself up in blankets, and was still 
groaning when sleep overtook us. 

The horses were rcunded up before 
daylight in the morning. In the wet 
places considerable ice had formed over- 
night, and the cool morning air, suggest- 
ive of early December, greeted our 
awakening. With a bit of breakfast 
aboard, we headed the outfit down the 
incline for SodaSprings. After passing 
beyond the flat of the meadows, the 
trail again assumed its old ruggedness. 
In the steep descents we most frequently 
led our horses, and did about as much 
walking as riding. 

The previous day had tried our ani- 
mals so severely that we determined to 
make a shorter march of this. Reach- 
ing the camping place about 2 Pp. M., we 
selected a beautiful spot where a small 
stream ran dancing down into the Little 
Kern River, which flowed within a 
quarter of a mile southward of us. 

We were now on the other watershed, 
and I was curious to see the trout. 
Moreover, we wanted fish to eat. The 
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size of the stream as well as its charac- 
ter, forbade the possibility of any finny 
monsters, so a 5 4%-oz. Leonard rod was 
soon rigged and quickly shot the flies 
over the rippling waters. Commencing 
with the brook by the camp, perhaps a 
dozen quarter-pounders were landed be- 
fore reaching the Little Kern, out of 
which a sufficient addition was made to 
furnish the requisite “ pot.” Nothing 
over a half-pound fish was killed, but 
their eating quality was so far superior 
to those of the Kaweah as to command 
instant recognition. Their other pecul- 
iarities will 
be referred 
to later. 
Throughout 
our whole 
day we had 
been travers- 
ing a country 
of surpassing 
loveliness. 
Every turn 
of the trail 
brought forth 
changing 
views of 
snow -capped 
mountains, 
rocky peaks, 
dark and sin- 
ister -looking 
defiles, ‘with 
forest - laden 
valleys and 
sparkling 
brooks and 
waterfalls. 
But the wild 
flowers had 
almost disap- 
peared, and 
grass was nowhere to be seen. We had 
reached the country into which, in early 
spring, vast hérds of sheep had been 
driven for pasture. The flowers had 
gone; where the grass should have 
been, nothing was to be scen but the 
gray soil. : 

In the flat country immcdiately sur- 
rounding the southern end of the Sier- 
ras, a large number of French immi- 
grants,mostlyfrom the Basque provinces 
of the Pyrenees, have settled. They 
own little or no land, few even have 
citizenship, but they raise sheep and 
drive their herds over the country, es- 
pecially in the mountains, in search of 
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free grazing fortheir support. As soon 
as the grasscrops out in the spring they 
leave the plains for the foothills, and 
before summer is over have consumed 
all the grass to be found in the mead- 
ows or on the most difficult pleateaux 
of this mountainous region. In fact, 
they are a band of grazing tramps. Onc 
man, three or four sheep-dogs, a small 
burro packed with provisions, and about 
fifteen hundred sheep usually make up 
the outfit. In bandsof about thissize, it is 
said, some three hundred thousand sheep 
are driven into this locality annually. 

A consider- 
able portion 
of this region, 
more espe- 
cially the 
northern sec- 
tion of it, is 


Government 
as a forest re- 
serve, and 
within it is 
situated the 
Sequoia Na- 
tional Park, 
instituted for 
the preserva- 
tion cf the 
big trees, of 
which _ there 
are sotme- 
thing over 
two hundred 
thousand on 
the reserva- 
tion. A troop 
cf cavalry 
is maintained 
for the pro 
tection of the 
forests, as well as to keep the herd- 
ers off, but the soldiers reach the 
mountains about the Fourth of July, 
going in from the north, while the 
herders entering the mountains from 
the south have occupied the country 
since April, and little remains in the 
way of fodder for those who come after 
them. Fortunately, an enterprising 
Frenchman has rented Trout Meadows, 
where he has saved the grazing, and 
charges a small amount per head for 
animals stopping there. Mr. Funston, 
who owns the meadows in the Kern 
River Cafion, has preserved them as 
well, but he is a lover of his kind, and 
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you are welcome to feed there as long 
as you please for nothing. Were it not 
for these two oases in this desert of fod- 
der, animals could not be maintained on 
the Kern, without packing in grain. 

We had descended to a lower altitude. 
All the snow had disappeared, and, 
though the air was fresh and bracing, 
it had reached a comfortable tempera- 
ture. After spending a refreshing night 
at Soda Springs, an early start was 
made for Trout Meadows. Our course 
took us down the watershed of the Lit- 
tle Kern, though rarely in sight of the 
stream. While the country is not 
so rough, 
neither is 
so pictur- 
esque as that 
of the pre- 
vious day,and 
we reached 
our destina- 
tion early in 


it 


the after- 
noon. 2 
The route . tua 


into the Kern 
River Cafion 
from Trout 
Meadows was 
a much more 
difficult jour- 
ney than I 
had imag- 
ined. Its 
early stages 
were fairly 
easy, but 
when we 
reached the 
divide the old 
rugged char- 
acteristics ap- 
peared, and the legs of our horses were 
“all of a tremble” after reaching the top 
of some of those many rocky climbs, 
where we halted that they might regain 
_ their wind. Through this winding trail 
every moment was enjoyable, for at 
every turn some new and entrancing 
scene was discovered, and when the 
great river came into view, flowing with 
rapid pace through a cafion that vies 
with Yosemite in loveliness, we could 
but stop and gaze. This, however, did 
not get us to camp, so on we went, strug- 
gling up the rough ascents and down 
the loose and treacherous rocks, crossing 
shady brooks in sheltered defiles, tak- 
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ing a peep here and there at phantom- 
like waterfalls issuing from the sides of 
mountains miles away, until we reached 
a spot on the river most commonly used 
as a camp. After looking over the 
ground, the conclusion was reached 
that the grazing was not sufficiently 
good to hold our animals in safety. 

Leaving the Hockett Trail at this 
point, where it crosses the river by a 
ford and leads to the southeast, we 
pushed on to Funston’s Meadows, some 
six miles further up-stream. On the 
route we passed two beautiful lakes, 
made by a big landslide which fell into 
the river and 
blocked up 
sufficient 
space. to form 
them. Dead 
trees still 
stood out of 
the water in 
many places, 
and the huge 
boulders with 
broken - tim- 

ter carried 
down marked 
a scene of 
wild con fu- 
sion in that 
mighty tum- 
ble. Toward 
the end of our 
journey the 
sides of the 
cafion rise 
to splendid 
heights in 
rough, tree- 
less crags, 
but the bot- 
tom through 
which the river flows widens out for 
perhaps a mile along its course, and here 
one finds Funston's Meadows, with grass 
in plenty, and as charming a spot as one 
could wish for a permanent camp. 
Down by the riverside, in a grove of 
tamaracks, where a rapid made music, 
we pitched our tents. 

There was still plenty of daylight left 
in which to go a-fishing. Rods, reels 
and fly-books came from the packs, and 
up-stream we went. The Kern for a 
river in the mountains is a large one, 
though partaking of all the character- 
istics of mountain streams, with rapids 
and pools in profusion. Itis fairly high 
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at this season of the year, and carries an 
immense volume of water considering 
its altitude. It is without those pecu- 
liarities, however, which lead to the 
growth of exceedingly large trout, by 
which is meant fish of five to fifteen 
pounds in weight, a feature which has 
made the Williamson River of Oregon 
and the Walker River of Nevada so 
famous. It carries, however, large num- 
bers of two-pound fish, with an occa- 
sional three, four or even five pounder. 
Quite good enough this for anyone. 
Then the fish are most beautiful in ap- 
pearance, far handsomer than the rain- 
‘bows ot the Williamson, which, though 
‘yielding to no trout of the Pacific in 
their rising and fighting qualities, are 
the plainest of their species. 

We had not gone two hundred yards 
from camp before we commenced tak- 
ing fish. First, one weighing about a 
pound, then a little chap of half the 
size, next a greedy two-pounder rose, 
and presently another of the same 
weight. So on we went, until our creels 
began to pull a bit at the shoulder, when 
we sat down to have an inspection. 

The most interesting feature of the 
trout of Kern River rests in the fact 
that it is said to furnish the connecting 
link between the cutthroat and the rain- 
bow species. Consequently, the first 
thing to look for was the cutthroat 
mark, which is a deep scarlet blotch on 
the half-concealed membrane between 
the two branches of the lower jaw. In 
the specimens we caught it was not 
strikingly developed, though dciscovera- 
ble in all of them. Unfortunately, at 
this early season the fish were not in 
high condition. They were dark in 
color, and over their entire length and 
breadth profusely covered with spots, 
much more so than any true trout we 
had ever before observed. The fish 
had not as yet recovered from the effect 
of spawning, whichevidently occurs 
very late in these waters, and their lack 
of activity upon the rod was a disap- 
pointment to the spirit of the angler. 
Their reputation as fighters, however, is 
high, and no doubt, later in the year, 
when they have recovered their full 
vigor, they will make as merry a strug- 
gle for life as any of their kin. 

The individuals under observation 
offered as great a variety of tints as 
can be found in our Eastern char, 
and their coloring is certainly beautiful. 
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Were it not for the faint streak of red 
down their sides they have little resem- 
blance to any of the other rainbows, 

The small scales of the Kern River 
trout and an indication of the cutthroat 
mark give himaclaim of relationship 
to the Salmo mykiss, while the red 
streak on the side and the color and 
profusion of spots connect him with the 
Salmo trideus, and serve to produce a 
most interesting individuality. 

We made our way up-stream, climb- 
ing many difficult wind-falls to reach 
the various pools, and by nightfall had 
a goodly catch of fish. From their 
varied appearance and great diversity 
of color one might imagine they were 
of a dozen different varieties, but color 


-in trout is often as fantastic as the taste 


of gentle womankind. We whipped 
the stream for several days, both above 
and below our camp, with varied suc- 
cess, taking fish from one-half to three 
and a half pounds in weight. This 
largest specimen was a spent male, 
twenty-two inches long, which in good 
condition would certainly have tipped 
the scale at five pounds. 

The great curiosity of the region is 
the golden trout of Whitney Creek, 
Salmo trideus agua bonita, and this 
we had yet to see. Some four miles 
below our camp at Funston’s, Whitney 
Creek flows down through a little cafion 
of its own into the Big Kern;on tke 
opposite side of the stream, and in order 
to reach it the river must be forded. 

Riding down-stream about two miles, 
a place in tlie river came in sight which 
looked favorable to crossing, at least 
it did to John, and we took to the water. 
The footing on the bottom proved the 
correctness of his judgment, and though 
the current swept us down a consider- 
able distance and the water at times 
nearly reached the backs of our horses, 
we landed safely on the other bank. I 
confess I was glad to get there. A 
climb of about three thousand feet out 
of the cafion of the Kern, brought us up 
again on the old Hockett Trail, which, 
crossing the river at a ford some dis- 
tance below, makes its way through the 
watershed of Whitney Creek to the flat- 
ter country around the southern base 
of Mount Whitney, where Lone Pine is 
situated. A moderate ride brought us 


to the top of Whitney Creek Cafion, 
where we tied up our horses and pro- 
ceeded to climb down. 
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Though the cafion is small when com- 
pared with the immensities of the region, 
it has an individuality as well as a 
beauty quite its own. Its rocky sides 
are of volcanic formation, generally of 
a reddish-brown color, in striking con- 
trast with the granite and limestone of 
the locality, while the timber within it 
is plentiful and greatly varied. Look- 
ing up the stream one sees a succession 
of waterfalls of various heights, the one 
which breaks the sky-line at the top 
making perhaps seventy feet in its 
descent. 

That it is 
one of the 
most beau- 
tiful spots 
in this sur- 
passingly 
attractive 
country no 
one would 
question. 
But, how 
any fish can 
live in this 
succession 
of falls, 
with water 
surging and 
flying over 
rocksevery- 
where in 
its precip- 
itous de- 
scent,where 
scarcely a 
spot larger 
than an 
ordinary 
table-top 
approaches 
throughout 
its entire 
length any- 
thing like 
stillness, seems a mystery to the be- 
holder. Yet, here is the home of the 
golden trout. 

It was a stiff climb down to the bot- 
tom, where we put our rods together, 
and out of the little eddies soon com- 
menced to lift those golden beauties, in 
appearance the most remarkable of the 
Salmonide. 

In color the golden carp, commonly 
known as gold-fish, is about as ten-carat 
metal compared with these, their color 
reaching the deep orange of old and 
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pure gold. Their bodies are so smooth 
as to give the impression they are 
scaleless. All have the finger-marks so 
universally shown in young rainbows, 
and it would seem, if this be the sign, 
they have discovered the fountain of 
eternal youth. Scarcely any spots are 
observable save upon the head, tail, and 
fins, while even there they are not 
numerous. In this respect these trout 
are as immaculate as the sea-river 
forms or those inhabiting alkali lakes. 

This extraordinary appearance led us 
to an exam- 
ination of 
the water in 
which they 
live. While 
the water of 
the Kern 
and the 
brooks flow- 
ing into it 
was as clear 
as crystal, 
and _ excel- 
lent for 
drinking 
and domes- 
tic uses, that 
of Whitney 
Creek was 
of an alto- 
gether dif- 
ferent char- 
acter. It 
-was of a 
milky ap- 
pearance, 
with a de- 
cidedly 
hard feel- 
ing and al- 
kaline taste. 
There was 
nothing in 
the weather 
to rile this or other contiguous streams, 
and the inference is, there must be 
something within its own bed to pro- 
duce this notable characteristic. The 
alkaline water would account for the 
scarcity of spots upon the fish; and 
there may be some chemical property 
in the volcanic rocks through which 
the stream flows, to produce the extraor- 
dinary color they exhibit. In a few 
instances this golden hue was observed 
in the trout taken from the Little Kern, 
but it was confined to a streak upon the 
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belly, and slight indications back of the 
gills; otherwise the fish were the same 
as those of the Big Kern. 

After fishing a few days more for the 
sturdier trout of the big river, where 
they were gaining in strength and rising 
with far more avidity, we regretfully 
took our rods apart, stowed away our 
angling paraphernalia, and prepared to 
turn our backs upon the improving sport. 

The packer was dispatched to round 
up the animals in the meadows above 
the camp, and soon we heard their foot- 
fallsin a gallop, resounding from up the 
cafion. Leading the band came the six 
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bronco mules, with ears pricked high 
and ominous switching of tails. Their 
long rest and food in plenty had re- 
stored to them their amusing little ways. 

It required. the active exertions of all 
to catcn them and we were obliged 
to blindfold and lariat, as in the early 
days, betore the packs were adjusted, 
but, eventually, the cavalcade was in 
readiness; and as the sun came peeping, 
over the craggy peaks at the head of the 
cafion, we bade farewell to Funston’s 
and the Big Kern, which had furnished 
us with so many days of pleasure and 
of sport. 


FOOTBALL. 


REVIEW OF SEASON OF 


1892. 


BY WALTER CAMP. 


HE football 
season of 1897 
Was a_ succes- 


sion of sur- 
prises. There is no 
more general and ac- 
curate way of char- 
acterizing the feat- 
ures of that season 
than by saying there 
was hardly one which 
turned out as the majority 
expected, and as those best 
equipped to know would 
have predicted.’ 

Even the very detail of 
the arrangement and the 
location of the principal matches 
Was a surprise. It was quite 
confidently assumed before the 
regular opening of the season 
that the Yale-Princeton game would be 
played at Princeton. It was easily as- 
sumed that the Yale- Harvard game 
would be played at New Haven. There 
was a good deal of friction liable to re- 
sult from any other arrangement. This 
supposition was perhaps based upon er- 
roneous premises, but the final result of 
placing the Harvard game at Cambridge 
and the Yale-Princeton game at New 
York was to many not the natural result 
of the early indications. It is greatly to 
the credit of the reform in general col- 
lege politics that the final arrangement 
was reached without the airing of a lot 





of grievances in the columns of the 
newspapers. 

The early material offered at several 
of the universities was likewise unex- 
pected. With the exception of Prince- 
ton, the big universities found a great 
deal more in the way of promising 
football material among the candidates 
than they had any right or reason to 
expect. 

The methods of training offeréd an- 
other surprise, not only to the public, 
but to many football experts: Pennsyl- 
vania going stale, Harvard and Prince- 
ton getting too long a period of light 
work in mid-season, and Yale finishing 
in the best physical condition. 

Beginning with the University of 
Pennsylvania, this organization under 
Mr. Woodruff took up their theory of 
the game where they had left it in the 
year before, and working along the lines 
of guards-back in offensive play and 
ends-in on defense, got into condition 
to operate their machine with facility 
and: with telling force long before any 
of the others. Princeton perhaps was 
closer to them than any other team in 
early development. By the time that 
Pennsylvania was ready for even the 
early games of her season, there is 
little doubt that her team would have 
annihilated any organization in the 
field save possibly Princeton. And 
Pennsylvania had a special object in 
view. The memory of the previous 
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year and the extremely bitter defeat 
the eleven had been forced to accept 
at the hands of Lafayette, made the 
Pennsylvania management determined 
to wipe out 1896 by putting a team into 
the field for the Lafayette game which 
should truly represent Pennsylvania, 
and should demonstrate the folly of 
drawing conclusions as to the football 
ranking of the two teams from the 
previous season. 

And when the day came it was a sorry 
one for Lafayette. Pennsylvaniashowed 


no mercy, not only playing Lafayette to 


a standstill, but literally sweeping her 
men back with resistless force, until dis- 
couragement was printed upon every 
line of Lafayette’s work. But even 
then Pennsylvania was not quite up to 
her maximum of playing ability. The 
game in which she exhibited to the full 
her power and the game in which her 
men were at the top-notch of form, 
was unquestionably that against Brown. 
This latter organization had met Yale, 
and the only thing that prevented a tie 
between these two teams was the fact 
that Yale had the better ‘goal-kicker 


* and converted all three of her touch- 


downs, while Brown converted but one. 
When Pennsylvania met Brown her 
eleven defeated the Providence players 
40 to o, scoring almost at will, and giv- 
ing Brown practically no chance what- 
ever. 

The training of the Pennsylvania 
team was characteristically early. They 
were put together well before the open- 
ing of the fall term, and a careful study 
was made of perfecting the heavy mass 
interference, secured by dropping men 
out of the line. This made an inter- 
ference of such weight as to be well 
nigh irresistible. It took time to per- 
fect this, but Pennsylvania made no 
mistake in judgment upon the point; 
and while at first the men moved slowly, 
and frequently even after the speed was 
accelerated did not get the time suffi- 
ciently well regulated to make the play 
work smoothly, there could be no doubt 
in the mind of any one watching their 
early practice as to the eventual success 
which would follow this method. But 
with it all came a danger which, while 
in a measure expected and provided for, 
it seemed impossible to avert, namely, 
that of too early development followed 
by a period of lifelessness which could 
not be overcome. Remarkably success- 


ful until past mid-season, the Pennsyl- 
vania team began to show signs of over- 
ripeness by the time they met the In- 
dians, and the team never fully recov- 
ered its pristine vigor. In the game 
with Cornell on Thanksgiving Day the 
methods were there and the execution 
was there, but the life and dash which 
made those methods successful had dis- 
appeared; and three times did Cornell 
seriously menace the Pennsylvania goal, 
and the final result was a victory for 
Pennsylvania by but the margin of a 
single touch-down. 

The history of the Yale team was 
practically the reverse in almost every 
respect of that of Pennsylvania. Yale’s 
season began late, and it took some time 
to weed out the mass of raw material and 
get it into such shape as to make it pos- 
sible for the directors of the campaign 
to determine even upon the methods to 
be pursued. When meeting the minor 
teams early in the season there were 
but one or two occasions when the Yale 
team showed any promise. The game 
with Brown, already mentioned, fol- 
lowed by a tie with West Point, made 
the adherents of Yale look decidedly 
blue. 

It was only in the week preced- 
ing the match with the Chicago Athletic 
Club that the Yale eleven began to 
show any signs of getting together. 
For this reason it was impossible in the 
judgment of the management to go be- 
yond the simplest kind of plays, and 
there never was a Yale team that went 
into the final championship games with 
a more limited répertoire. Just before 
this Chicago match, and while many 
were predicting that Yale would cancel 
that game rather than run the risk of 
defeat and all that such a defeat would 
entail in the way of lowering the spirit 
of the organization, the New Haven 
eleven seemed for the first time to 
take on anything like shape. In the 
few days preceding that match the in- 
dividuals gave the indications that they 
had secured the fundamental ideas of 
the Yale defense and the suggestion of 
team play in that respect. But once . 
having reached that point their devel- 
opment was steady and phenomenal. 
After the first ten minutes of the Chi- 
cago game the spectators saw that the 
Western players stood no chance of 
winning, and the rumored victory that 
they were to secure over Yale vanished 
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into thin air. The progress of the Yale 
* team during the next few days was ex- 
ceptional even in the history of late-de- 
veloping elevens. For all that, when 
they journeyed to Cambridge it was 
against big odds in the minds of even 
their best supporters. The reason for 
this feeling that they would have a hard 
task to prevent Harvard from breaking 
the list of Yale’s victories was not so 
much any weakness supposed to be in- 
herent in the Yale play, as it was that 
the very late getting together was pret- 
ty sure to be followed by periods of ex- 
treme variation in performance, and 
that at some point in the game such a 
let-down would enable Harvard to 
score. As a matter af fact Yale did her 
weakest playing in the first few mo- 
ments of the game, and at that time the 
ball was in mid-field, and Yale had a 
strong wind in her favor. Hence the 
dreaded period passed before Harvard 
had much of an opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of it, and Yale, steadying down, 
learned so much football in the first 
half hour of the game as to make her 
team practically a veteran one before 
the time came when she had the odds 
of the wind against her. Toward the 
end of the game her superior condition 
began to tell, and her eleven distinctly 
forced the play. 

The tie game with Harvard and the 
experience therein acquired was the 
very best thing that could have hap- 
pened to Yale so far as her chances with 
Princeton were concerned. Her eleven 
went into that game with the well- 
founded belief that it would take a re- 
markable team to score against her, and 
that with a small measure of luck she 
could wear down Princeton, as she had 
worn down Harvard, to a point where 
the life of young blood would be worth 
as much as the experience of old veter- 
ans. The result justified her anticipa- 
tion, for by the latter part of the game 
one Yale man was, in point of physical 
vigor, almost the match for two Prince- 
ton men, so that the advantage of form 
and tactical skill was wel! nigh ob- 
literated. 

Princeton’s history was more like that 
of Pennsylvania, though with much 
more serious results. The wonderful 
work of Princeton in her early games 
bade fair that her eleven of 1897 should 
be written down in history as her 
strongest aggregation. By the time she 


played Lafayette she was ready to make 
a test case of that game as showing 
the comparative merits of her team 
and that of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. It became simply a question of 
time as to her passing Pennsylvania’s 


score, and before the limit expired her 


eleven had more than accomplished this. 
But from that time on her team retro- 
graded. It was the intention shown in 
the arrangement of Princeton’s dates to 
keep her team free from accidents in 
the short time preceding the Yale game. 
But the lack of vigorous work, the feel- 
ing of saving men and strength for a 
contest in the future told the usual tale, 
and Princeton entered the Yale match 
far less fit than when she finished the 
Lafayette game. 

Harvard was unfortunate in the con- 
dition of some good teams that were 
designed to give her interference a 
chance to measure itself. More on that 
account than any other, although her 
team did not exhibit the quality usu- 
ally shown by a hard-worked organiza- 
tion, her eleven seemed unable to take 
advantage of Yale’s early period of 
nervousness. Much of her interference 
was evidently not laid out to meet severe 
defence of an aggressive nature, and it 
shut up on the runner and slowed him 
seriously. A description of the Yale- 
Harvard game is of interest in this con- 
nection and will follow later. - 

Cornell came late, but was very strong 
and willing in the Pennsylvania match. 
Young gave some evidences of over- 
work, but the rest of the team seemed 
eager and ready for any amount of 
hammering. It was not, however, a 
scoring team and lacked the irresistible 
momentary dash necessary to complete 
its work. 

Of the matches of the season, those 
in which Pennsylvania and Princeton 
played their most accomplished game 
were unfortunately in mid-season, and 
hence not with the crack teams—Penn- 
sylvania’s game with Brown, and Prince- 
ton’s with Lafayette being models, save 
in the fact that the teams against them 
were outclassed. The most interesting 
games of the season therefore were the 
Yale- Harvard, Yale-Princeton and 
Pennsylvania — Cornell. 

It is doubtful if any surprise of the 
season was really greater than the en- 
tire character, from first to last, of the 
Yale - Harvard match at Cambridge. 
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It is true that a tie was an unsatisfactory 
result as it always is. But, onthe other 
hand, it is also true that there never was 
a game played which furnished greater 
excitement for the spectators than this 
match of 1897. There was a high wind 


‘blowing from the west goal, in fact the 


wind was so strong as to make one feel 
that the side having it would certainly 
score if the two teams were equally 
matched. Yale winning the toss, chose 
this goal, and with wind and sun at 
their backs began the struggle. After 
the kick-off one attempt was made to 
run and then the ball was passed back 
fora punt. The line failed to hold and 
the kicker was too close as well, and the 
pass a bit slow ; hence on the whole it 
was no wonder that the kick was 
blocked. Benjamin, of Yale, however, 
fell on the ball and gave the blue an- 
other chance to redeem themselves. 
This time McBride was called on and 
drove the ball a good 50 yards, the wind 
aiding materially. Harvard secured 
the ball at her 15-yard line. Dibblee 
got around Yale’s end for a 12-yard 
gain, but the ball shortly went into 
Yale’s possession for holding, and Mc- 
Bride punted over the Harvard goal- 
line. Haughton made a short kick of 
the attempt to kick out, but de Saulles 
muffed the ball and Cabot secured it. 
Harvard worked the ends fairly well 
and commenced to come up the field, 
but lost the ball shortly for holding. 
McBride had another punt blocked and 
Cabot got the ball. Then Warren got in 
Harvard’s best run, circling Hall for 
zo yards. Ashort time after, Hazen was 
circled in the same way by Dibblee, for 
very nearly the same distance. After 
an exchange of punts, landing the ball 
near the center of the field, Yale began 
a steady progress which was not checked 
until the ball was carried inside of Har- 
vard’s 15-yard line. Here on a fumble 
the ball was lost, and from that time to 
the end of the first half there was no 
more danger. Yale had had rather the 
better of it but hardly enough in the 
minds of the spectators to make up for 
the advantage which the wind gave 
them. It was therefore expected that 
Harvard would certainly score in the 
second half in spite of the unlooked-for 
quality of the Yale defense. 

Yale started off the second half with a 
similar misplay to that with which she 
began the first half, save in the second 


half it was a fumble and not a kick, 
Doucette secured the ball on Yale’s 4o- 
yard line. After some exchanges of 
punts the Harvard machine seemed to 
get in good working order and steadily 
forced Yale back until the 5-yard line 
was reached. There Yale made a heroic 
stand and Harvard slightly altering her 
tactics, the two combined put Yale out 
of danger. The rest of the game was 
marked by two beautiful runs made 
by de Saulles upon kicks by Haughton. 
Toward the end of the game Yale 
was steadily gaining ground ; McBride’s 
punting, in spite of the wind, being 
superior to the kicking of Haughton. 
To sum up the contest, the defense of 
each team was superior to its offense. 
There were many errors made in the 
shape of muffs, fumbles and blocked 
kicks, but nobody suffered materially 
from them. When one thinks of the 
number of times that a big match has 
been settled by a muff or a fumble, or 
an intercepted punt happening only 
once in a game, it seéms marvelous that 
with the number of flukes that entered 
into the Yale-Harvard game, not one of 
them paid any serious penalty. Yale’s 
defense showed the result of the im- 
mense amount of coaching forced upon 
it in the last week or ten days. It was 
an aggressive defense, sharp, eager and 
almost intuitive on the part of the line 
men. Harvard’s interference was too 
slow to meet such a defense success- 
fully. In the earlier part of the game 
the Yale ends were not up to their work, 
but they improved materially and be- 
fore the end of the game it was difficult 
to determine where Harvard could make 
again. Yale’s offense was not strong 
enough to impress the spectator ; for a 
short time in the first half a series of 
desperate plunges were able to force 
the Harvard team back, but before and 
after that one rally and until late in the 
game, one could not but feel that Yale 
was thinking of defense rather than of- 
fense. The brilliant play of de Saulles 
in running punts back and the fierce 
driving kicks of McBride against the 
wind, taken with the aggressiveness of 
Yale’s defense, were what prevented 
Harvard from scoring during the sec- 
ond half. There was never a moment 
in the entire game when the excitement 
was not keen and when one did not feel 
that either side might win. During the 
first half Harvard gained 193 yards by 
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punting and 150 by rushing, while Yale 
gained 250 by punting and only 1og with 
’ herrunning. Inthe second half Har- 
vard gained 364 yards by punting and 
70 by rushing, while Yale gained 340 
by punting and 95 byrushing. During 
the entire game Harvard lost 19 yards 
and Yale some 42. This was due to the 
fumbles and blocked kicks charged 
against Yale. While in an exact record 
Harvard gained by running only 16 yards 
more than Yale, most of Yale’s large 
gains were not from scrimmage passing, 
but from de Saulles’ running back of 
kicks. Haughton and McBride averaged 
the same distance on their punts, that is, 
a total of under 30 yards to the kick. But 
nearly two-thirds of McBride’s were 
made against the wind. 

At the match between Pennsylvania 
and Cornell at Philadelphia a most rep- 
resentative audience gathered, and while 
they did not expect a close game, they 
did anticipate some interesting playing. 
Cornell had been much under-rated and 
had also been getting into capital form 
just at the time when Pennsylvania was 
falling off. This brought the play of 
the two teams on that day far closer to- 
gether than any one had expected and 
made the match extremely interesting. 
In the first half Cornell played a strong, 
active, forcing defense against Pennsyl- 
vania’s combinations, and, in most in- 
stances, succeeded in checking the on- 
slaught at the rush-line. But it was ex- 
pensive work, and the Cornell players 
were tiring under it. ‘Twice, yes, thrice 
in the first half Cornell was within 
striking distance of Penn’s goal; in one 
case within a few yards, but Pennsylva- 
nia rallied and held them out. In the 
second half the forcing work of Penn- 
sylvania began to tell, and, although 
stopped once by hard luck or a bad sig- 
nal at the very goal-line, her team re- 
turned bravely to the attack and finally 
made the necessary touch-down. 

Outside of the games and universities 
already mentioned, there were several 
interesting football careers. West Point 
made an excellent record, playing a tie 
game with Yale and defeating Brown, 
42 too. The work of Mr. Graves was 
well shown by the quality of the play 
behind the line. 

Brown, although thus defeated by 
West Point at the end of the season, put 
up, in the middle 6f the season, a very 
good game and showed the development 
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of some young blood in good fashion. 
Her best game was that against Yale, 
with a score of 18 to 14 in Yale's favor. 

The Carlisle Indian School did some 
astonishingly good work, especially in 
the drop-kicking line. Thanks to Mr. 
Bull the public were treated to some 
pretty plays of this kind by Mr. Hudson, 
the most notable being on November 
6th, at Philadelphia, when his work en- 
abled Carlisle to score 10 points against 
Pennsylvania’s 20. Carlisle also de- 
feated the University of Illinois, at Chi- 
cago, in an indoor game, played under 


‘ the roof of the Coliseum, the score being 


23 to 6, but earlier in the season was 
beaten by Brown, 18 to 14. 

The Naval Cadets, in spite of the fact 
that they had no game with West Point, 
kept up their practice and put a good 
team in the field, defeating Lehigh 28 
to 6, 

Dartmouth easily won the champion- 
ship of the New England League, de- 
feating Amherst and Williams, each over 
50 points. Amherst and Williams them- 
selves played a tie of 6 to6. Wesleyan 
put up a very spirited style of play, and, 
considering the numbers from which to 
draw, sent out a most creditable team. 
Lafayette and Pennsylvania both de- 
feated them by considerable scores, as 
did also Yale, but they played a good 
game with Brown, score 4 to 12, and de- 
feated Trinity 6 to 4, and Williams 22 
too. Tufts defeated Trinity 18 to ro. 

In the South the interest was once 
more well sustained, the principal late 
game being the University of Virginia, 
12, University of North Carolina, o. 

In the Middle West, University of 
Wisconsin, Chicago, Illinois, Michigan 
and Northwestern, kept up the good 
work. Others exhibited progress. The 
important games were Chicago's defeats. 
of Northwestern, Illinois and Michigan 
and her loss to Wisconsin. Illinois de- 
feated Perdue and Lake Forest, but was. 
beaten by Chicago and Carlisle. Wis- 
consin won her way to the top, beating 
Chicago 23 to 8 and Northwestern 22 to 
o. Nebraska defeated Iowa by a score 
of 6 too, and Kansas State University 
6 to 5. 

Athletic club football was as inter- 
esting as in former seasons, the Western 
teams getting rather the best of it. The 
two ties played by Elizabeth and Orange 
were followed by still another tie in 
their first game played on Election day 
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in UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 1897 FOOTBALL TEAM. 


d, 1. McIlhenny. 2. McCracken. 3. Overfield. 4. Hare. 5. Hedges. 6. Morice. 7. Minds (Ca#zi.). 
8. Jackson. g. Boyle. ro. Outland. 11. Weeks. 12. Goodman. 
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YALE TEAM. 


x. Hazen. 2. Benjamin. 3. Brown. 4. McBride. 5. Cadwalader. 6. Chadwick. 7. Corwin. 
8. Dudley. g. Hall. xo. Chamberlin. 1r. Rodgers (Ca#z.). 12. De Saulles. 
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in 1897, the score being the same as the 
last game of the year preceding, namely 
6to6. The tie was played off and the 
matter finally settled, however, on 
Thanksgiving Day, when, in an exceed- 
ingly rough game, Orange won 6 to 4. 
The Knickerbocker Athletic Club of 
New York went out to Chicago on 
Thanksgiving Day and were defeated 
there by the Bankers’ Athletic Club, 46 
to 8. On the same day the Chicago 
Athletic Club defeated the New Jersey 


Dickey. 


Baird. 
Kelly. 


Ayres. 
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Edwards. Holt. Crowdis. 
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Athletic Club by over 50 points. The 
Chicago Athletic Club had also earlier 
in the season defeated the Orange Ath- 
letic Club, 6 too. The Southern Ath- 
letic Club of New Orleans defeated 
Montgomery Athletic Club, but was de- 
feated by University of Cincinnati. 
School football was highly developed 
during the season, Brooklyn High School 
especially showing up a strong team. 
Andover after playing some good 
matches was rather unexpectedly de- 
feated by Exeter by a score of 18 to 14. 
Lawrenceville defeated St Paul 14 to 4. 
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The New York City Interscholastic was 
won by Berkeley, and the Long Island 
by Brooklyn High, 

The general results of the season’s 
play were peculiar. The advance of 
knowledge of the sport seems to have 
been followed by a desire for special 
local legislation, and the season was 
hardly over before both Southern and 
Western players had determined upon 
appointing committees to alter certain 
of the rules. ‘This in one way will be of 


Mc Masters. 
Hillebrand. Reiter. 


Booth. Armstrong. 






Wheeler. 


Cochran. 
Bannard. 


TEAM AND SUBSTITUTES. 


H. Lathrop. 


advantage to the sport, for it will put 
strongly before Eastern legislators, the 
requirements of the game in sections 
where there have not been such strong 
traditions or such conservatism ex- 
hibited as in the East. While it may 
interfere for a season with matches be- 
tween teams from the various sections, 
it is likely in the end to bring about 
harmony once more through a better 
knowledge of the requirements of the 
game in remoter sections and the final 
restoration of equilibrium in a single 
set of rules for the country at large. 
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Photo by Curtiss, Madison, ‘Wis. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN TEAM OF 1897. 


1. Temple (Trainer). 2. Chamberlain. 3. Fugitt. 4. Forrest. 5. Hazard. 6. Anderson. 
7. Phil King (Coach). 8. Geilfuss (Asst. Manager). g. A. O’Dea. 10. Cochems. 11. Riordan. 
12. Holmes. 13. Joliffe. 14. Dean. 15. Pat O’Dea. 16. Gregg. 17. Pratt. 18. Comstock. 
19. Bradley. 20. Chamberlain. 21. Shong. 22. Peele. 23. Clark (Manager). 





Photo by Pach Bros., N. Y. 
HARVARD TEAM. 


a. W. A. Boal. 2. Chester Swain. 3. L. Warren. 4. Percy Duncan Haughton. 5. G.A. Sawin. 6. F. E. Norton 
Shaw. 7. Samuel Lester Fuller (Manager). 8. Norman Winslow Cabot (Captain). y. John Babcock Moulton. 
to. A, E. Doucette. 11. Malcolm Donald. 12. George Winthrop Bouvé. 13. Francis Douglas Cochrane. 

14. Samuel Frederic Mills. 15. Frederic L. W. Richardson. 16. William Lloyd Garretson, Jr. 

17. Benjamin Harris Dibblee. 18. W. A. Parker. 
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Photo by Evans, Ithaca. 
CORNELL TEAM. 

x. Windsor. 2. Hackett. 3. McLaughlin (Manager). 4. Smallwood. 5. H. H. Tuller (Asst. Manager). 
6 Tangeman. 7. C. V. P. Young. 8. Lueder. 9g. Connors(7vainer). 10. Alexander. 11. Schoch. 
12. Reed. 13. Pop Warner (Head Coach). 14. J. W. Beacham (Coach). 15. Dempsey. 

16. Perkins. 17. Tracy. 18. Riotte. 19. Hill. 20. Faville. _2r. Whiting. 

22. McKeever (Captain). 23. G.H. Young. 24. Lee. 25. Wilson. 

26. Grimshaw. 
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WEST POINT TEAM. 


x. Koehler. 2. Ennis. 3. Foy. 4. Brown. 5. Scott. 6. Humphreys. 7. Kromer (Castain, 1898). 8 Wooten 
9. Heidt. 10. Scales. 11. Nesbit (Caftain). 12. Waldron. 13. E. H. Humphreys. 14. Williams. 15. Romeyn. 
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tain work. Given a favorite 

range, the best possible condi- 

tions of wind, weather and light, 
assuming skill and experience in their 
pursuit, and in the use of rifle and field- 
glass, there yet remains that indefinable 
element called “luck,” which plays such 
an important part in sport. 

Often, under such conditions, whole 
days will be barren of results other 
than hours of useless crawling on hands 
and knees through spiny cactus and 
stinging nettles that are such a constant 
quantity on Colorado’s sandy antelope 
barrens. Nor is it conducive toa chaste 
style of expression to hear, just as you 
raise your sights in the forlorn hope of 
a scratch hit, the “whirr-r-r” of a 
rattlesnake near your left elbow, or to 
see him staring you out of countenance 
as you peer cautiously over the ridge it 
took you two weary hours of laborious 
stalking to attain. 

Even with these factors eliminated, 
the odds are against your getting a 
shot, for no animal is more capricious 
and uncertain in his movements than 
the one under discussion. Ofttimes he 
will remain for hours in one spot, feed- 
ing industriously or kicking up his heels 
in fantastic play over the smallest area 
that will admit of his antics. At other 
times he will skip about from ridge to 
ridge in the most erratic manner with- 
out visible cause of alarm or reasons 
other than his instability of intention 

At times the sight.of a man, either 
mounted or afoot, will throw him into a 
frenzy of excitement and suspicion, and 
at others he will watch your approach 
with an indifference verging upon se- 
nility. He is always in extremities, now 
fearful and suspicious, now apathetic 
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and mildly curious, and no man cai 
foretell the order of his cogitation. 

His curiosity is his most fatal pos- 
session. He wants to know, and the 
endeavor to find out often loses him the 
number of his mess. If you can once 
get possession, unobserved, of some 
eminence, however slight, in his vicinity, 
itis an easy matter, with favorable wind, 
to lure him into fair.range. His atten- 
tion is soon attracted, for the huge, 
bulging eyes—whose sockets are actu- 
ally larger than the brain cavity behind 
them—restlessly sweep the horizon. A 
bit of fluttering rag on your gun muzzle 
or an occasional flicker of your hand or 
foot above cover will suffice. With or- 
dinary luck and reasonable skill in 
shooting, you will flesh your whittle in 
twenty minutes. 

Pandora was a fool in comparison to 
an antelope in the matter of curiosity. 
He just “as to know, cost him what it 
may to find out. And he has a knack 
of finding out adroitly. An illy-timed 
movement of hand or head, and he is 
satisfied that he has left, something 
somewhere, and he immefliately goes 
after it; but oftener the wind plays you 
false, and, veering, sends him scudding 
before your futile storm of }ead. 

Come with us to-day to‘the rolling 
sand-hills behind my ranch, and we 
will endeavor to show you the sport in 
its entirety. As it is a large range and 
pronghorns are generally unaccommo- 
dating as to location, we will visit them 
on horseback. Our horses are wiry 
broncos, and have been thoroughly 
trained to this particular sport. The ' 
one my wife rides is a splendid type of 
the perfect antelope horse. Lean and 
muscular and a trifle undersized, he has 
been known on several occasions to run 
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down an antelope on favorable ground, 
for the pronghorn’s endurance at arapid 
gait is limited. But we have no such a 
pursuit in contemplation to-day. It 
will suffice if our mounts bear us into 
sight of the game. Upon our skill in 
stalking and the steadiness of eye and 
nerve will depend our success. 

The cheerless barrenness of the 
rolling sand-hills causes wonder that 
our game should select such a habitat. 
To the unpracticed eye there is abso- 
lutely no visible food supply. Nothing 
save a few sparse syin-withered culms 
of miserable grass and clots of uninvit- 
ing prickly pears. There is no water 
anywhere for miles, and the hot sand 
rises in suffocating clouds of dust under 
the horse’s feet. But that grass is of 
two kinds, bunch and buffalo grass, and 
its ashen-brown stems are the most nu- 
tritious of all the wild hay, and in the 
olden time fattened to corpulency mill- 
ions of buffalo and elk, as to day it 
forms the chief subsistence of countless 
herds of cattle and horses. Yonder 
bleached skull, with its short conical 
horns, is all that is left of the bison now. 
There are plenty of jack-rabbits, and in 
the stunted artemisza are dozens of sage 
hens and little cotton-tail rabbits. 

Now we are on high ground, and the 
Donna is methodically scanning the ad- 
jacent slopes with her glass. Look 
carefully in the direction she indicates 
and tell me what you see. “ Nothing 
but a sun glint on a white stone scme 
twenty rods distant”? Look again at 
that white stone through this binocular. 
“What! Antelope, and five of them”? 
Yes, and another lying in the edge of 
that cloud shadow on the knoll above— 
the sentinel patriarch of the band. That 
apparent twenty rods 1s a long mile, my 
friend, and the wind is against us. 
There are no available approaches from 
this side, and there are better slopes and 
‘more antelope a few miles further on. 

Stop! Did you notice how intently 
that bunch of range horses gazed into 
the swale just beyond them? It may 
pay us to see what attracted their atten- 
tion. Ride up cautiously now, until you 
can just peer over the crest. Down to 
your pommel, quick! Those blotches 
of which you caught such a momentary 
glimpse were the white sides of a band 
of feeding antelope on the hillside across 
the swale. They have not seen us as 


ye. 
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Slip from your saddle and throw your 
bridle-reins over your horse's head. 
He will stand there motionless until you 
return. The Donna, with her usual in- 
dependence, is abreast of us on the 
same ridge, but a half mile below. Now 
she has seen us dismount, and I wave 
her my handkerchief signal, “ An/clope 
on other side of ridge!” Yes, it 1s con- 
venient to have a code of signals. We 
learned its necessity long ago. See! 
she is ready now, and has taken her po- 
sition where they must pass abreast of 
her if they run, as I think they will, 
quarteringly from us down the swale. 

Pull your cap low down on ycur head 
and follow me rapidly, but cautiously, 
to the crest of the ridge. On your 
hands and krees, now, and get airectly 
behind that tuft of stunted sage Ervsh, 
Thrust your rifle muzzle gently over 
that low crotch, ard then fause a min- 
ute to regain your breath and lessen 
your heart action. They are four hun- 
cred yards away yet, and we have plenty 
cf time. No, they co zot see us. That 
leng, inquiring lock akead in our direc- 
ticn is haLitual with them, and merely 
a customary precaution. They suspect 
nothing, and will resume fceding again 
in a mcment. 

Now, while their heads are dewn, is 
the time to get into your shcoting fcsi- 
tion. Pick the enimal ycu want, and 
never take the sight off him for an in- 
stant. Never mind if they do cok in- 
quisitively and suspiciously in our direc- 
ticn. Thesun is on our tacks and in 
their eyes, and the wind is fiom them to 
us. The slightest motion will te fatal, 
tut a staticnary object has no fears for 
them if they have perceived no previous 
motion in it. You are fcsitively certain 
of your geme, for you have a muzzle 
rest and your rifle is accurately sighted. 

Contain yourself in patience for five 
minutes longer and they will be within 
an hundred yards. Watch their grace- 
ful manceuvers as they cease feeding and 
frolic about. A sleek doe makes a co- 
quettish pretence of deserting the band, 
and is gallantly herded back again into 
the ranks by a stalwart buck. Nowthey 
begin to string out rapidly in our direc- 
tion, a patriarchal old buck in the lead, 
and in ten minutes more they have 
crossed the danger line. Steady, now, 
and aim low—nine out of ten missed 
antelope are overshot. 

What a spasmodic jump your buck | 
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makes as the echoes come back from the 
mountain cliffs beyond! Mine lies in 
his tracks with a broken neck, but your 
victim is tiilrunning. No, do not shoot 
again. Ile is hard hit and will soon 
come down. “Shoot at the others’? 
Certainly not. It would be a rear shot 
and would be either barbarous mutila- 
tion of saddle or a pitiful cripple. You 
will have other opportunities, And see, 
your buck is down. Be in no haste to 
get tohim. When a wounded antelope 
does not fall at the report of the gun, 
but runs a distance and then falls, the 
chances are he is dead. If he falls in- 
stantly and then gets up and runs, dows 
him it it takes every shell in vour belt, 
or you have a stern chase ahead. 

But now they have reached the Don- 
na’s stand, and see them scurry at the 
sound of her gun! Ah, he is down. 
There is a healthy shrill in that clear 
treble, and we give her an answering 
cheer. 

“ Easy,” you say, as we lift our game 
into the light wagon driven by an at- 
tendant. Well, yes, and the next shot 
you get—from behind—at an unsuspi- 
cious sentinel lying on a hill slope is 
easier still. This is one of the extreme 
cases I spoke of, for we stalk him suffi- 
ciently near to allowof my photograph- 
ing youin the act of shooting him, Easy 
enough so far, but wait a little. 

The antelope you have seen so far 
have all been on their way to water. 
Living as they do, mainly upon dry feed, 
they require water even more urgently 
than deer and elk do, and daily travel 
many miles if necessary to drink. They 
generally drink between early sunrise 
and nine o'clock in the morning, and 
when on their way to water are more 
easily approached than after they have 
assuaged their thirst. 

Antelope have two predominant anx- 
ieties—how to keep their stomachs full 
and their hides whole, and the necessi- 
ties of the first often induce a fatal dis- 
regard of the second. Itis so with them 
now. Even though ambushed at every 
furlong on their course, each successive 
fusillade would but have the effect of 
driving the survivors only the more rap- 
idly tothe river bottoms. If there were 
any certainty at just what point they 
would water on any particular morning 
it would be still easier to lie in wait for 
them there, but antelope seldom drink 
twice at the same place if once dis- 


turbed, provided that other water is 
accessible. 

It is high noon now, and, although 
we are in the very heart of the best an- 
telope range in Colorado, no game is in 
sight. This is one of the inexplicable 
things in antelope hunting. Although 
the loose ground is everywhere cut up 
by fresh tracks, and other “signs” are 
plentiful, there is not a white stern visi- 
ble in the horizon of our glasses. How 
they can disappear so entirely and sud- 
denly will always remainamystery. It 
is time for luncheon anyway, and over 
our digestive pipe let me give youa few 
“pointers ” on the methods we will have 
to employ this afternoon. 

At this time of the day antelope are 
the most watchful, and nothing short of 
hard, strategetic work will accomplish 
our ends. We will find them only on 
open ground now, and creep we never so 
warily, you will find that the factor of 
“easiness” in their approach has been 
practically eliminated. They are all 
eyes and nose now—their ears are never 
of the sharpest at any time—and were 
it not for their overweening fault of 
curiosity we might as well “ hit the home 
trail.” As it is, you will earn what shots 
you may be fortunate enough to get. 

Let me criticise your habit of aiming. 
Your objective point should be the neck, 
instead of the shoulder or just behind 
it, as in deer-shooting. None of the 
Cervide possess so much vitality as the 
pronghorns, and no other animal of 
this size requires so much killing. I 
have had a buck antelope run over two 
miles with an express bullet through 
his lungs, and once it took me an hour 
to catch another with both front legs 
broken above the knee. Struck fairly 
in the neck he will drop in his tracks, 
and there is a minimum of waste in hide 
and meat; and the configuration and 
size of his neck are inducement enough 
for a man who shoots a_telescopic- 
sighted rifle. 

Again, never be in a hurry when an- 
telope-shooting. Even if plainly seen 
by your quarry, his overpowering curi- 
osity will induce a nearer approach on 
his part, provided you remain motion- 
less. Get into as easy a position as pos- 
sible, with sights aligned and finger on 
trigger, and he will walk almost over you 
in his frantic desire to size you up. 
The rest is easy. Do not be deceived 
by his apparent size. He always looks 
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much larger than he really is, owing to 
the radiation of light from his long 
white hair. Aim always a trifle below 
the apparent center of his neck or body 
if you must shoot at the latter; and re- 
member that no allowance need be 
made for the up-and-down motion of a 
running antelope, as he glides along in 
a practically straight line instead of 
bounding up and down like a deer. 

Did you see 
that appari- 
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Keeping his only visible outlet in sight, 
we stalk him on hands and knees 
through a half mile of cactus beds and 
sand burrs, only to find that he has van- 
ished when we gain the top of a com- 
manding knoll. It is not so “easy” 
now, you think, and disgust and fatigue 
are fast breeding nostalgia in your heart. 

But there is a cure for your hezmweh. 
Down ; quickly now, before they look 
this way. 
Now for the 





tion arise [ee 
from the is. 
ground seem- 
ingly, on yon- 
der slope? 
No use to 
shoot, for he 
is out of 
range al- 
ready, hav- 
ing taken our 
measure. 
Where did he 
come from? 
I give it up. 
And look! 
Over there is 
a band walk- 
ing  uncon- 
cernedly 
around be- 
hind the point 
of a ridge. It 
is an easy run 
of two hun- 
dred yards to 
the crest 
above them, 
and wind and 
sun are in our 
favor. They 
have not seen 
us, and al- 
ready your 
fingers itch 
with antici- 
pation. The 
crest gained, 
you look eagerly over and see—nothing ! 

“Dreaming”? No, forif you look up 
yonder, dehind us, you can see their 
white flags wave a contemptuous fare- 
well. “What frightened them?” Quzen 
sabe! They neither saw, heard nor 
smelled us. They only changed their 
minds, that is all, and with it their 
course. 

Yonder is one feeding in the valley. 








A WELL-EARNED PRIZE. 


poetry of 
antelope- 
hunting ! En- 
sconce your- 
self comfort- 
ably behind 
that shelter- 
ing clump of 
artemisia, 
and run your 
Trifle out to a 
muzzle rest in 
a convenient 
crotch. Find 
a position you 
can maintain 
with ease for 
ahalf hour or 
more, and lay 
a handful of 
shells conve- 
niently near, 
for you will 
need ‘them. 
Loan me your 
white hand- 
kerchief to 
put with my 
redone onmy 
wiping stick, 
and watch the 
symptoms of 
their ruling 
passion. 
Once, twice, 
thrice, I hoist 
and lower it 
alternately 
with a slow, wriggling movement, and, 
now they see it. 

It is laughable to note through our 
binoculars the stare of incredulous sur- 
prise with which the old black-faced 
patriarch of the band regards that flut- 
tering reproach to his ability as a sen- 
tinel. Wonder, chagrin and anxiety 
commingled are plainly depicted in the 
set glare of his big blue goggle-eyes, 
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ashe stands petrified with stupid amaze- 
ment. 

“ Surely,” he thinks, “I had carefully 
scanned that knoll a dozen times from 
as many different points of view while 
heading this way, and there was nothing 
in sight. What on earth can that red 
and white thing be? And what must 
the band think of my carelessness in 
overlooking such a suspicious object? I 
must go and find out directly what it is, 
or all the young bucks will have the 
laugh on me. They have already noticed 
it, and that smart young two-year-old is 
only too anxious to forestall me in the 
good opinions of the does, I'll just lick 
him into shape, and then go and see 
what it all means.” 

This disciplinary process summarily 
effected, he puts on his most nonchalant 
air of grand seigniorage, and trots uncon- 
cernedly up the slope for a matter of 
fifty paces, and then stops and makes a 
pretense of feeding, while the rest of 
the band watch him with growing un- 
certainty, and shift about uneasily in the 
loose sand. A few of the most venture- 
some young bucks now advance a short 
distance, followed by a trio of foolish 
kids, whose mothers make a futile at- 
tempt to restrain their precocity, and 
then morbid curiosity dominates, and 
the whole band moves forward. 

The two-year-old, with the view of 
future tribal importance in mind, leads 
them, stepping ostentatiously ahead of 
the old buck with an impertinence which 
is instantly and effectually rebuked by 
his elder with a charge which sends him 
and the entire band as well scurrying 
down the hill slope to a safe distance 
beyond in the swale. A dozen times 
this performance is repeated, varied oc- 
casionally by concentric circling about 
the knoll in the endeavor to catch the 
wind against the object of their suspi- 
cion, the radius of their arcs growing 
shorter at each repetition until, at last, 
with a shrill, whistling snort and spas- 
modic stamp of impatience, the old fel- 
low, followed by the entire band, trots 
to within fifty yards of the crest and 
stops with head and neck extended and 
eyes almost bulging out of their sockets. 

A gentle nudge of the elbow, a whis- 
pered admonition, “ Az low,” and the 
blended report of two rifles rolls away 
down the swale in diminishing cres- 
cendo, while a misty film of white smoke 
clouds the knoll for an instant. 


There is no indecision now. With 
a whirl like that of a pinwheel, the af- 
frighted band dash madly down the 
slope with a speed constantly accelerated 
by the spiteful rifle-cracks which accen- 
tuate every score of boundsin their pas- 
sage. Only four down, and three of 
these have wounds too large to have 
been made by the 38-caliber solid bul-- 
lets you have been shooting. Just so, 
my friend. The old buck is yours be- 
yond doubt, but in the excitement you 
overshot the game. They were running 
down hill, and such shots require a de- 
gree of deflection in aim generally un- 
reconcilable to the ideas of a novice in 
this sport, But see! In the one farthest 
from the crest there are two holes, 
the smaller inthe animal’s poll. Doyou 
see now the wisdom of my remarks? 

As we ride slowly home in the gloam- 
ing, we encounter a neighbor friend who 
has just loaded a big buck on his horse, 
I note the high elevation of his rear 
sight and casually ask, “A long shot, 
captain?” 

“ About goo yards,” he answers, “I 
shot him here,” pointing to a crimson 
spot in the paunch region, “some two 
hours back, and never again got to with- 
in shooting distance of him until a few 
minutes ago. I believe you are right, 
M , about the caliber of antelope 
guns. It needs a.45 express bullet to 
do the work. They need more killing 
than a bear, I almost believe, and I 
want to borrow a telescope-sighted gun 
of you until I can order one.” 

When we skin out our game the next 
morning, preparatory to distribution 
among our dozen neighbors, you are 
amazed at the execution of the express 
bullets used and no less at the vitality 
possessed by these antelope. Your first 
buck was shot squarely in the chest, and 
the bullet entirely severed the aorta and 
passed through both liver and lungs, 
yet you remark that he ran over two 
hundred yards before falling. Three 
of the others were shot in the heart, and 
yet not one of them dropped in his 
tracks. You are convinced now that 
the best weapon to kill antelope with is 
a big-calibered, long-range, telescope- 
sighted rifle, with an express bullet 
ahead of plenty of powder in your shells. 

And you will come other days to en- 
joy this, the most pleasurable of all 
field sports that our glorious State of 
Colorado affords. 
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A peculiarity of the antelope in this 
section, and one which I have never 
seen noted in print, is their habit of 
freely traversing thick timber in our 
mountain parks. On the wooded plains 
and prairies it is almost next to an im- 
possibility to induce them to enter tim- 
ber, even when hard pressed by men 
and dovs. As with the elk, long-con- 
tinued persecution has brought about 
an entire change in their habits, and to- 
Gay it is a common occurrence to find 
them feeding and bedding in dense 
aspen and spruce thickets. In these lo- 
calities [ have observed a perceptible 
sharpening of the antelope’s hearing. 

In hunting these animals a good 
binocular is an indispensable requisite. 
Unlimited patience, good eves and 
nerves, and powerful, long-range rifles 
are essential to success, no less than 
sound judgment in staiking and the 
ability to accurately estimate distances. 
The rifle should not be less than .40 
caliber, shooting at least sixty or seventy 
grains of powder, and three hundred of 
lead, preferably in the form of an ex- 
press bullet with hollow, roax- filled 
point, and fitted with telescopic or fine 
globe and peep sights for accurate work. 


WITH QUAIL 


BY MAX 


HE invigorating exercise, the fit- 

| ness of the season for it, the re- 

quirements of the shooting, the 

habits of the birds, and, above 

all, the work of the intelligent dogs, 

combine to place quail-shooting among 
the foremost of our field sports. 

The quail—called fartridge south of 
Mason and Dixon's line, and “bob- 
white’ everywhere—is an adjunct of 
civilization. The lonely mountain sides 
and desert wastes lands, the impenetra- 
ble swamps and sterile pine-covered re- 
gions, can give him no permanentrefuge, 
because they contain no suitable food. 

The call “ bob white,” or “ bob, bob, 
white,” which has given us our own pet 
name for the bird, is really only a sum- 
mer mating note. From May to August 
it can be heard in the land, while the 
jaunty cock bird walks on the fence 
near his nesting mate, or when, eartier, 
he seeks her favors. His ideal courting 
time is the afternoons of beautiful days 
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A small folding portable X-shaped rest 
constructed of three thin but rigid steel 
wires will often prove of value, es- 
pecially in level grass and sand couniry, 
and being collapsible is easily carried. 

A stout, single-bladed pocket knife 
with four-inch zarrow blade, and a re- 
liable pocket compass, together with a 
good-sized water canteen will complete 
the necessary outfit. Sheath knives are 
positively dangerous and should be 
avoided ; besides they are regarded here 
as the insignia of the “ tenderfoot.” 

An old mossback friend of mine who 
is anoted hunter, says that together with 
his gun, knife, canteen and rifle “it only 
needs a hoss, hoss luck and hoss sense 
to kill an ant‘lope.” 

In view of the abundance of coyotes, 
ravens, magpies and other vermin in- 
festing the antelope barrens it may be 
of benefit to the prospective antelope- 
hunter to know that a slight singeing 
of the hair with a match, or an empty 
cartridge shell or bit of rag laid on the 
body of game which from necessity 
must lay exposed overnight, will be ef- 
fectual in prescrving it from their rav- 
ages, provided that it is placed in such 
a position that no bare flesh is exposed. 


AS QUARRY. 


SOUTHEY. 


a 


in May and June. Then the veriest 
tyro at whistling can, by imitating his 
note, bring him within a short distance. 

Until the approach of autumn, the 
birds, young or old, are quite tame, and 
will merely run along the ground or 
flutter off a few paces at the approach 
of a man. But in early August and 
September, when the young (otten as 
many as eighteen or twenty) are begin- 
ning to show strength of wing, their 
habits change. The call “bob white” 
is heard no more. By some subtle in- 
stinct they are preparing for perils by 
man and hawk, and fox and wintry 
weather. Now let a footstep be heard, 
and they run sw’itly to the high grass 
or weeds, and then crouch close to- 
gether, motionless, and almost indis- 
tinguishable by numan eyes. 

One’s shooting qualities are officially 
gauged by the number of quail he can 
kill. A good shot will bag half the 
birds he shoots at, and a fair marksman 
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will be content with two or three to 
every ten empty shells, counting after 
a full day’s sport. Then there are those 
rare old shots who, in open and thicket, 
taking snap shots that would give the 
average man scarcely time to raise his 
gun, will bring down fifteen or even 
eighteen and nineteen birds with twenty 
cartridges, 

In finding the birds nearly all de- 
pends on the dogs. The setters and 
pointers are aimost evenly used. The 
most satisfactory gun for quail, and up- 
land shooting generally, is the twelve- 
gauge double-barreled breechloader. 
Some sportsmen prefer the smaller 
gauges, generally of fine make. Season 
before last the writer shot a sixteen- 
gauge hammerless with excellent re- 
sults, and the lighter weight of gun 
possible with this small gauge is very 
grateful on a long tramp across coun- 
try. The lighter gun can, too, be 
handled more quickly in snap-shots. 
Even in grouse shooting, when the birds 
are strong and wild, the smaller gun 
shows no inferiority. 

The last satisfactory hunt in which 
the writer was engaged took place in a 
country famous for its fine shooting, 
There were two of us on horseback. We 
had four setters, and ran two upon al- 
ternate days, as few dogs, however 
sturdy, can stand continuous hunting in 
a rough country. The ride through a 
rolling country, and air as sharp and ex- 
hilarating as champagne, was charming 
in itself. The dogs followed at heel, 
making every now and then a quiet little 
detour into the fields, always timing 
their little improvised hunt so as to join 
us ahead when they found nothing of 
importance behind the clew. 

We had cantered scarcely a mile when 
a magnificent stretch of cover appeared 
in the shape of a great field of wheat 
stubble and frost-bitten ragweed, which 
is the feeding-ground par excellence. 

Having “hie’d”’ the dogs over the rail 
fence, we rode slowly along, watching 
their fine ranging. My white English 
setter, Spot, was the faster of the two, 
and fairly “ate up” ground at such a 
rapid, though easy gallop, that it seemed 
as if he must be careless, and be going 
too fast to avoid that cardinal sin of 
flushing birds. Rika, his Laverack 
companion, was a speedy dog, too, 
though far less so, and both were in 
fine condition. 
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It was a sharp morning, and as yet 
only half.past seven ; hence we decided 
the birds, if there, would be feeding on 
some slope exposed to the sun’s rays, 
and not far from the woods that bor- 
dered the field. The dogs soon covered 
the ground, and, seeing us move off, be- 
gan to work down the hill. We slowed 
up a bit again, as Rika had broken into 
a cautious trot. Headstrong. Spot did 
not notice her warning, and was hurt- 
ling along as usual, when suddenly he 
stopped as if lassoed. Rika, who was 
working carefully on the scent, caught 
sight of him, and, moving forward 
enough to make sure, backed him per- 
fectly fifty yards away. 

Over a rail fence our reins went in a 
jiffy, cartridges were slipped into our 
guns, and we moved quickly up behind 
the dogs. The birds were lying close 
and the dogs stood like rocks, Having 
admired the picture, one always dear to 
the sportsman's eye, and taken a view 
of the nearest thickets to decide whither 
the birds would fly, we walked ahead of 
the dogs. With a glorious rush, rose 
near by twenty strong-winged quail. As 
usual, I shot too quickly at my first bird, 
and had to use my second barrel to bring 
him down, while Crayton, who isa cooler 
head, made his right and left in fine 
style. Rika, after virtuously dropping 
to shot, retrieved my bird cleanly, while 
the incorrigible Spot, who has a disdain 
for conventional methods of any sort, 
ran in at the rise of the bevy, and was 
fetching both of Cray’s”’ birds five sec- 
onds after they fell. He brought them 
to me, by the way, as the rascal never 
in the course of his life consented to be- 
lieve that any one except his master 
killed a bird he could capture. 

We had carefully marked down the 
bevy a quarter of a mile away. Onour 
way to them Rika pointed, then chased 
arabbit. Some setters, like Rika, never 
can resist fur, and come panting back 
time after time to take their switching 
for the misdemeanor. Scarcely had we 
reached the edge of the briar patch 
where most of the bevy had been 
marked, when both dogs stood again. 
“Cray” walked in and flushed five quail 
that flew across me in such a manner 
that he could not fire at them. I again 
hit and missed, while the noise fright- 
ened up a “single” that came down to 
my companion’s gun, 

By the time we had reloaded, the 
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dogs began to trail rapidly and excited- 
ly to the right, showing that birds were 
running. Spot finally lost control of 
himself, made a dash ahead and flushed 
them too far away. I gave him an ap- 
propriate scolding, and, having waited 
a few moments to let both dogs cool off 
from the excitement, we hunted back 
toward the horses. Hoping to find an 
outlying. bird of the original flock, we 
kept the dogs working close. In a 
few moments Spot began to sniff the 
air so wistfully in one direction that I 
gave him his way. He galloped over 
the field with that unerring nose 
stretched forward, evidently in great 
enjoyment of something—slower, slow- 
er, then a trot; still slower, and a hun- 
dred yards away he stood on another 
point. 

Somewhat surprised that any birds 
should be in the open field, we hastened 
up to the motionless white statue. Rika 
again backed, and I walked in, bidding 
“Cray” take the shot, as I had been 
given the last. We were both unpre- 
pared for a new bevy of handsome 
birds that jumped up from under my 
feet. Two dropped to one of my bar- 
rels, while “Cray” again got in both 
shots. One of my birds, however, was 
only wing-tipped, and the dogs had a 
gay time in finding it, as the little fellow 
ran through the grass like a deer. 

This bevy took shelter in a thick 
cover Of small pine trees, where they 
were hard to get at, but we managed to 
make out of them a half-hour’s shooting, 
and an addition of four to our bag. 
Then, not wishing to scatter and harass 
them too much, we had returned to our 
horses and begun to ride off when 
“Cray” called to me to come quickly 
under the shelter of the trees along the 
road, while he made the dogs charge. 
We could see over in the field a pair of 
great birds, locally known as “fall 
hawks,” cruising rapidly along, a few 
feet from the top of the stubble, evi- 
dently in search of the same quarry as 
ourselves. ‘These rapacious hunters do 
more toward killing out the game than 
even greedy man. 

“Cray” began to whistle the call the 
quail makes in the autumn and winter 
when separated from the flock. One of 
the big hawks at once swerved in his 
flight, and, making in the direction of 
the supposed victim, came within range 
of a cartridge containing No, 4 shot that 


I had quickly substituted for the eights. 
At fifty yards he was a sure thing for 
my left barrel, and he was soon tied to 
my saddle-ring; when I had quieted my 
mare, who objected seriously to the 
firing from her back. We dog-trotted 
on to our main objective point, a suc- 
cession of bottom fields bordering a 
small stream. Spot was already lying 
at full length in the icy brook when we 
came up, as he had gone off in search 
of water. It is the one thing that a 
dog must have when working, and 
he is often made very miserable, or 
even utterly incapacitated, by a few 
hours of action in an upland country 
where the streams are few and far be- 
tween. On such occasions a dog will 
disappear suddenly and be mysteriously 
absent for a quarter of an hour, in the 
course of which he will find what he 
wants if there is a spring within two 
miles. Though the country may be 
absolutely new to him some unexplained 
subtle instinct generally takes him in 
the right direction. 

As we expected to find an abundance 
of birds here we tethered the horses, 
divided the ground between us, and 
worked along, a dog and a man on 
either side of the stream. In a few 
minutes Spot pointed in the bushes 
near the run, and I waited beside him 
until “Cray ” couid cross over and join 
us. It turned out to be a lone old 
woodcock, which looked big, whistling 
through the tops of the bushes until 
stopped by a long shot from Cray. 

As Spot retrieved it we noticed that 
Rika was missing, and it took quite a 
search before we found her standing in 
the field on Cray’s side. It was a fine 
bevy that flew nicely to the reeds and 
bushes along stream, so that one of us 
could walk on each side and work the 
dogs in the cover between us. The fun 
soon began to be fast and furious, inter- 
rupted every now and then by exasper- 
ating rabbit chasing on the part of Rika. 

An hour after noon we found that 
Crayton had thirteen quail and two 
woodcock to my eleven quail. We 
were a couple of miles away from the 
horses, and decided to have lunch be- 
fore hunting back toward them. 

If one has ever taken a lunch sitting 
on the dried leaves beside a crystal 
spring in the middle of a fine day’s 
hunt, with the dogs lying about in wait 
for the bits that are thrown to them, 
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and with appetites that transcend in 
size even the sandwiches one’s hostess 
has prepared, it is safe to say that 
thereafter tiffin under any other circum- 
stances will seem a tame and insipid 
affair. It takes the alchemy of those 
exhilarating tramps to transform huge 
slices of bread and ham, long draughts 
of unqualified water, into ambrosia and 
nectar. 

After a short rest, which Cray’s pipe 
made the most of, we hunted during the 
afternoon by a different route to the 
horses. The birds feed again in the after- 
noon, and by dusk we had added a dozen 
to our bag, including a ruffed grouse. 

It was cold riding home, and we were 
glad enough to finally reach a fire and a 
first-rate supper. 

At other times one may hunt over the 
same country, however, with little or no 
success. The weather may be so wet 
that the birds have betaken themselves 
to the thick woods. Or it may be so dry 
that there is no scent, while the birds, 
instead of feeding in the fields, are clus- 
tered about some rill of water trickling 
through an impenetrable swamp. 

It is a well-proved fact that when 
quail-shooting is conducted in a sports- 
manlike fashion it actually aids in the 
ultimate preservation of the birds. The 


hawks, foxes and other deadly enemies 
of the quail are kept down by the sports- 
men, who only shoot in the proper sea- 
son, when killing a half-dozen birds out 
of a bevy will not seriously impair the 
breeding stock. 

The sportsman will, too, often come 
to “bob-white’s” aid when the country 
is covered with deep snow and sleet. 
The “using-grounds” of the birds are 
generally known or suspected by the 
farmer who is fond of shooting, and on 
these wintry occasions he scatters “ tail- 
ings” (a poor quality of wheat) where 
the starving quail can find them. 

During the last hard winter the writer 
struck up an acquaintance through this 
means with two hard-put bevies on a 
bleak hillside. They learned to know 
friendly footsteps, and grew so tame 
that they would come, half-running, 
half-flying, to be fed like chickens, all 
the time giving the most comfortable 
little whistlings and chucklings of de- 
light at the windfall. It was really a 
hard matter to hunt that ground the 
next autumn, though the quail were 
again invisible and as wild as deer, until 
another gunner began to cut into them, 
when I felt that patience had ceased to 
be a virtue, and, with some pangs of 
conscience, followed his example. 


THE WEDDING FINGER OF COLLY. 


BY PHILIP VERRILL MIGHELS. 


JUNO-TALL young woman, 
A sturdy, round-armed and hand- 
some, was seated across from the 

place where Sandy Walters and 

I were dining at the table of the moun- 
tain hotel. Her eyes were blackish 
brown, keen and flashing ; the brilliancy 
of her cheeks, where the color came 
and went, made me wonder if love or 
merely rugged health were blowing at 
a forge of animation within; her hair, 
the essence of night in its lustrous blue- 


blackness, was coiled in masses on top ° 
of her head, but the singular thing that.. 
attracted my notice at once was her 


hand—the left. Such a gap betweén 
the fingers is rare with women, for the 
third was gone, and her wedding ring— 
a large and heavy girdle of virgin gold 
—was worn upon the second. 

Sandy had nodded to her as we took 


our seats and he nodded again as she 
left. Later I got him alone. 

“Who is she—the tall young wo- 
man?” said I. “And howin the world 
did she lose that finger?” 

“That’s Colly,” said Sandy. “You 
never met Shanny—Shanny Knox. 
He'll scrap at the drop of the hat and 
drop the hat himself. Oh, he’s a fierce 
bit of a storm—one of them gray-eyed 
wolverine fellers.” 

“Well, but who is ‘Shanny Knox’? 
What’s he got to do with the story ?” 

“Him? He’s the brother of Colly— 
well, I reckon. But say, she’s taller’n 
Shanny. However, that ain’t here nor 
there. The story’s a whole consider- 
able about Charlie Brown. He’s that 
fire-eyed feller you’ve maybe clapped 
your view onto. Ever see blue fire? 
—that’s hiseyes. Man, he’s the galliest 
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hunter in the range. He’s still using 
one of them ole-constructed Kaintucky 
rifles — fifteen-pounders, with an octa- 
roon, or occaragonal, or whatever-you- 
call-it barrel, an’ a mended stock. 
Shoots little round bullets with a patch. 
Takes me half an hour to load ’er once, 
but Charlie’s lightning. That’s what 
he uses, an’ he fetches bear. Yep, an’ 
when he cracks at a buck, that there 
venison might as well go an’ hang itself 
up in the smoke house a-jerkin’, an’ 
save a heap of trouble. 

“You see, Charlie’s hunted many a 
season out, to fetch upa living. Ever 
notice that he got a scar from the cor- 
ner of his eye to the bottom of his ear ? 
That’s what he got from Scar-faced 
Sally, which is she-grizzly. Him an’ 
her paid each other them scratches by 
way of a compliment, sabe? He’s the 
con-dundest rattle-weed that ever 
climbed a cafion, when it comes to 
waltzing off withacub. Don’t know no 
better, never, than to gather ’em in an’ 
start right off; an’ nary a grizzly can 
learn him no more respectful manners. 

“Well, now, it ain’t just plain what 
Charlie was doing up the Ragged Gulch 
without his rifle—it ain't his ways. I’ve 
always suspected he was nosing around 
on a private prospect for quartz. At 
any rate, there he was, an’ he climbed 
up to Chaparral Ridge an’ went thrash- 
ing through the brush, walking on 
top of all the branches he could bend, 
when kerslump he comes on his back 
an’ rolls a stone’s pitch down the hill. 
There he lands on Scar-faced Sally, 
which wasn’t nary a scarface at the 
time, but just plain Mrs. Grizzly, till 
after the fight. 

“She riz up rily an’ come at him rakes 
and sickles. Charlie got out his knife, 
an’ the two started paying them com- 
pliments. They ain’t nobody living but 
them that knows what Charlie and 
Sally was up to before they got finished. 
They must have cut an’ gashed tol’able 
free an’ easy though, for Charlie limped 
home like a weepin’ willer, his clothes 
hanging dangling like ropes, an’ him 
painted red with two kinds of blood, 
while Mrs. Sally packed a long white 
streak of a scar across her jowl from 
nigh her eye that many a_hunter’s 
made acquaintance of. Butnone of ’em 
had ever lost no grizzly as big as a two- 
year-ole steer only Charlie. An’ all we 
got from Charlie was the odds an’ ravels 


of a story, pulled out of him like a 
tooth coming out in splinters, which 
we gathered up to the effect that him 
an’ her got to ’rastling an’ rolled. When 
they fell on the top of the slick chap- 
arral—which anybody is ontolies smooth 
and willing to anything passing down 
the slope, like stroking a porkypine the 
way that’s correct—why, over and flop- 
ping they went. 

“They must have fetched a lick of 
speed, for they struck on a rock that 
jolted Mrs. Grizzly’s hold, an’ Charlie 
hung on to a manzanita’s arm, while 
she went heaving on below. Then he 
clambered out of the ring, so to put it, 
an’ came a-limping home for his rifle, 
after which he was trailing for the lady 
for more ’n a year without ever kicking 
the dust where her paws had pounded 
tracks. 

“Well, I mind it was quite a spell after 
the fight that the Knoxes came to the 
valley. That morning me an’ Charlie 
was out in the hills, which is where I 
was hunting for horses. Sure enough, 
here we came on a cub, an’ Charlie was 
making a lady’s muff of the rolling 
little scamp in a minute. 

“<«"'Taint safe to put him down,’ says I. 

“*« My pelt,’ says Charlie, and started 
to lugging him off down the slope. 

“Then a snapping of twigs in the al- 
ders up above was argumint enough 
for me that a drove of grizzlies was 
snooping for babies. 

“Says I, ‘Here’s a tree an’ maybe I 
can git a glimpse of horses from the top.’ 
So up it I shinned—and presently here 
comes a roar from yonder that boosts 
me amazing. 

“Charlie heard it—he could hear a 
grizzly think—an’ he turns him fair 
around. There she come—no other side 
to the question—ripping up rocks where 
she clawed her trail down the steepish 
hill. Nothing could have run in the 
race with the mother bear and drawed 
a prize—she was coming like a slide of 
land. 

“«Git out! Git out!’ I yells to Charlie, 
but he only drops the cub between his 
legs and grips him tight. The sun was 
somewhat summit- ways, so he fetches 
his hat down a trifle nigher his eyes, at 
the time he’s raising of ole Kaintuck. 
Up comes the hammer like pulling upa 
radish, an’ I seen the dazzle-point of 
sunshine on the copper cap that was sot 
like a hat on the nipple. 
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“HOW SHE COME!” (p. 64.) 
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“ How she come! She was bigger’n a 
house, her eyes a-setting the rest of her 
face to flaming, her long, white arrow- 
points of teeth showing big an’ hungry 
in the red-hot furnace of her mouth, her 
claws digging prospects as she heaved. 
An’ Charlie was standing there waiting, 
ole Kaintucky leveled an’ holding on 
her as she come. 

“Yep, ole Kentucky, an’ loaded only 
with that little skid-a-ma-dink of a 
patched round bullet, an’ no earthly 
show of ever gitting her charged an’ 
primed again if he missed. 

“ An’ he wouldn’t jerk of the trigger 
—just kept a-waiting. She was almost 
on him—she was twenty feet away— 
then ten—she got to six, with him stand- 
ing still as a tree in the granite—an’ 
then he turned it loose. A roar from 
the grizzly and one from the rifle went 
crowding the air in the cafions for miles, 
an’ clattering an’ bouncing back from 
walls and gullies. An’ Charlie jumped 
clear of the place he was standing, while 
the grizzly turned claws over muzzle, 
like a whirling boulder of fur an’ meat, 
to land on the cub an’ roll his life plump 
out with her shivering carcass. 

“T come down from the tree, making 
noises that was loud in the quiet that 
settled. Charlie was pushing a bullet 
down the throat of ole Kaintuck, an’ 
letting of a starter of a smile come 
shining from his eyes. But nary a 
bullet hole was anywhere in Mrs. Griz. 
zly’s hide, for the lead had struck her 
fair in the nostril and plowed to the 
back of her brain. Just a slowly crawl- 
ing line of red, like a pushed-out fiery 
twig from the furnace of heat that was 
burning a moment ago in her head, 
came out of the nostril an’ lost its way 
in the fur of the cub. 

“¢] wish the critter had a-been my 
Scar-faced Sally,’ was all that Charlie 
remarked, 

“That night here came the Knoxes, 
which I said so before. Shanny was 
common, but Colly was togged out in 
buckskin an’ shouldering a bran’-new 
repeater. Charlie hadn’t seen her more’n 
a glimpse, an’ a squint at the gun an’ 
the togs. He’d always had his nose 
way up to Z on repeaters, an’ he’d 
fetched his bear that day, which gave 
him some rights to be hoighty. 

“Says he to the gang, kind of scorn- 
ful, ‘1 never went nothing on women as 
hunters, no way you can put it; ’taint 


their nursing at all.’ Then he wades 
into all the repeaters an’ gives ’em a sack 
of black eyes. Well, Colly she hears 
him, which he didn’t scent a little. By 
an’ bye here she comes, flashing tippe- 
bob-royal looks of duels and dares at 
Charlie an’ walking like the Queen of 
a with a basket of chips on both 
of her shoulders. 

“Well, what does Charlie do but up 
an’ fall knees over heart in love with 
her highness on the spot. That’s just 
what he did an’ he’s never yet got shent 
of the notion. 

“They took up at Scotty’s, those 
Knoxes, Scotty having sold. Now an’ 
again Charlie would see the girl an’ 
maybe inform her that the day was 
large, or something—we never knowed 
just what he told her—but she stood as 
offish as a mountain sheep, a-thinking 
of the night she’d come an’ what he’d 
said about women. 

“The next on the programme a tall 
young feller would appear at the 
Knoxes a couple of times in a week, a- 
hanging around an’ a-going for a shoot 
in the hills. He used to lug a shotgun 
or a rifle, new fangled an’ stunning, 
which was accurate on quail an’ grouse, 
an’ once in a time on a buck. 

“Charlie got ornary. He could look 
across to Knox’s from the hill, but I don’t 
say he slept on the hill to be there early 
an’ late. Whenever the tall young 
stranger appeared, our Charlic would 
make for the cafions an’ rustle for Scar- 
faced Sally like a Gordon setter in the 
tules. Them days he was ugly no end. 

“So they went on for most of the 
summer, Charlie getting madder all the 
while an’ floundering deeper in the 
lively quicksands of love that you read 
about. One afternoon he had tramped 
it way over to Hell-door, which is way 
in back of Scotty’s old Summit cabin. 
He was climbing down through an’ 
around a nest of boulders an’ chincopin 
bushes when he banged right up full 
tilt on Scar-faced Sally. She was a- 
coming, rolling an’ shambling along 
around the granite, an’ he was a-going, 
so they met. 

“‘ Now there’s where ole Kaintuck was 
behind the procession, for he might 
have been pumping the lead into Sally 
in white-hot streaks as easy as saying 
his prayers. As it was, you can reckon, 
he had to shoot quick, an’ the round 
little bullet went an’ lost itself in the 
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steaks on the shoulder of Sally, which 
then she took offence. 

“At him she came! He couldn't 
¢<limb back, an’ in front there was noth- 
ing but the big red cave in Sally's head, 
where her jaws was lolling open. She 
pushed herself up on her feet, till she 
loomed as big an’ shaggy as a monster 
bale of hay on legs. The long white 
scar made a grin on her face that was 
nothing amusing to see. 

“Up came ole Kaintuck, which was 
heavy in the barrel, for a club, but he 
clouted her only the once. She let out 
a noise that nearly shook the granite— 
she belted the gun such a slug that it 
broke off the stock—then Charlie dipped 
sudden for his knife, an’ she closed an’ 
«come on him like a sister of the devil. 

“ Man, but they fought it like demons! 
‘The clearing was small an’ the rocks 
were thick around, but Charlie was 
bounding about there like a panther. 
Heslashed, stabbed, rammed his dagger 
at her throat, but she warded an’ ripped 
him with claws like the teeth in a har- 
row. They crunched at the rocks an’ 
reeled no little down the hill, but the 
sharp, loud rattle of a snake that was 
under acrevice warned man an’ bear, till 
she pushed him away from the danger. 

“Then she tore at him fearful, she 
gouged his arms an’ shoulders, she 
shredded his pants to his knees, she got 
to his blood, an’ the smell made her 
awiui.” An’ he was a-socking the knife 
to the hilt in her tough ole body, but his 
wind was soon going, his muscle was 
getting to be stale, an’ Sally was batting 
an’ raging an’ dragging him closer. It 
was all up in a minute. 

“All of a sudden a roar busted out, as 
if the mountain had cracked ina million 
of pieces; a blaze of light came quick 
an’ went; a smoke like a cloud was 


there in the air, an’ the top of Sally’s 
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head was blown clean off, an’ brains was 
hanging around onthe bushes for a rod. 
Then her monster paw came smash 
against the barrel of a gun, in her agony 
of death, and the tall young feller from 
Knox’s was flung with his weapon down 
the slope. 

“The grizzly toppled backward an’ 
began to git cold. Charlie, with the 
whole explosion in his ears, was all but 
sure deafened, an’ fell to the ground. 
But he raised himself, cat-like, in time 
to see that lurking rattlesnake straighten 
through the air, like the branch of a 
sapling uncoiling, an’ fasten his fangs 
on the hand of the tall young stranyer. 

“He hates to be done, that Charlie. 
He was up in a second, with his bleed- 
ing an’ all, an’ had pounded that snake 
to a jelly in thought-time. 

““Here, git up, my friend, you’re 
struck by a snake!’ he shouted to the 
hunter, but, bless your spurs, the feller 
was stunned. 

“‘ Now, they ain’t to be no fooling with 
the bite of a rattler. Charlie done what 
was right on the spot. He cut off the 
finger that the fangs had branded an’ 
twisted a string on the stump in a jiffy. 

“Then he looked like a man on the 
face of the feller he had hated from the 
jealous little corner of his heart. An’ 
a mighty stunning face was what he 
saw. An’ while he was gazing, the 
stranger moved a trifle so the hat’ fell 
off an’ rolled a little ways along. Then 
those fine big ropes of hair that you see 
to day came tumbling slowly down, an’ 
those paralyzing eyes kind of dreamily 
opened, 

“An‘there’s nothing else about it that 
a man can't be a-guessing—if he’s al- 
ways been a man—even up to the racket 
of the wearing of the wedding ring on 
the middle finger of the hand which is 
Colly’s—and Charlie's.” 
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WHEN OUR BIRDS GO SOUTH. 


BY LYNN TEW SPRAGUE. 


feathered friends with the advent 

of spring is, perhaps, fuller of 

interest then any other event in 
his study. 

If the migration of the birds in the 
autumn is not so joyous an event, it is 
scarcely less full of interest. In the 
Middle Atlantic States the first of the 
birds to leave us begin their long flight 
in early September. By the middle of 
November all, save, perhaps, a belated 
individual now and then, that are not 
winter residents are gone. It is the 
dreamy, hazy days of October that take 
from us the hosts of our more familiar 
birds. 

Those divine songsters, the wood 
thrush and the veery, left us when the 
first gray tints of September touched 
their leafy quietudes, but their still more 
gifted cousin, the hermit thrush, awaited 
“golden October’s mellow coming.” 
The yellow and the hooded warbler, the 
king-birds, the plovers and the pewees, 
the swaliows and the orioles, the hum- 
ming-birds and the bobolinks, had for 


TT a bird-lover the return of his 


the most part left us then, but the 
wrens and the robins, the sparrows 
and the bluebirds, and most of our 
more common wood warblers, were yet 
here. And in October we liad a few 
interesting transient visitors pausing 
here in their southward flight from more 
northern latitudes—kinglets, one or two 
unfamiliar varieties of warblers, the 
white-throated sparrow, the fox spar- 
row. Then, too, come the first of the 
rare horned larks, pine finches and win- 
ter wrens. 

Bird ways are so full of changes and 
wonder and seeming sagacity, that to 
study them once is to continue always 
astudent. Their poetic courtships and 
tender parental devotion, their economic 
home-building, and the mystery of their 
instinctive migrations, the marvel of 
their flight, and the beauty of their song, 
appeal to human sympathies and imag- 
ination, as nothing else in nature does. 
There is so much, even, symbolic of 
human ideals, that there is no such thing 
as a declining interest in birds, Every 
one who owns a sense of poetry, a heart 
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at all in harmony with the world in 
which he lives, loves them, though he 
may have no special knowledge of them. 

But let such an one, in some solitary 
stroll, notice a bird new to him, and if 
the desire to identify it be strong enough 
to once lead him to the consultation of 
authorities, to the study of one species, 
he becomes from that time, in so far as 
opportunities allow, a bird student. It 
is no passing fancy, no transient love ; 
it is a measure of poetry for life. Once 
discovered, the music to eye and ear 
and heart, that the bird life of field, 
byways and woodland glades holds, is a 
joy forever. And what a possession ! 
Others may be lost in forests ; you can- 
not go astray. Rural isolation cannot 
bore you, for every field is a friend and 
teacher, every tree of the woods a page 
of poetry or romance or wisdom in 
nature’s unfailing book. 

Most birds gather in flocks prepara- 
tory to their southward migration ; some 
species in large armies, others in mod- 
est little bands. A few flock together 
immediately after breeding, weeks be- 
fore moving south. Any one who has 
been in the country in the late summer 
is familiar with the clouds of redwings 
and crow blackbirds that celebrate the 
sunny days so merrily together; and 
those who are accustomed to woodland 
rambles in early September remember 
as their brightest experience coming 
upon small gatherings of shy and active 
woodbirds and watching their restless 
flutterings from limb to limb. 
eae? May and June are, with us, the richest 

in bird music ; there is a sensible decline 

both in quantity and quality in July; in 

August most of our most gifted song- 

sters have ceased singing, though, in 

the first days of this month, some local- 
ities are still opulent in melody. The 
bush sparrow and the song sparrow 
often sing until late in September, and 
certain of the warblers may be heard in 
that month. The warbling vireo and 
the red-eyed vireo may be heard in 

October. 

But though September is almost silent 
of bird song, as the first month of south- 
ward migration, it affords interesting 
phases of bird life. My note-book re- 
calls a very pleasant ramble made then. 
It was a mid-month day of quiet splen- 
dor. I had found a narrow dell through 
which a lazy brook ran, flanked by low 
bushes of willow and alder. 


A few trees grew on either side the 
languid stream, and the shallow dell 
was shut in by low, thickly-wooded hills. 
I noted many song-sparrows seated on 
the telegraph wires that followed the 
road out of which I turned, but they - 
were grave and silent, and sat with 
their spotted breasts puffed out and 
with their heads drawn in, sleeping 
away the quiet hours of the perfect day. 
I walked through a waste of wild blue 
asters to the rail fence, fringed with 
goldenrod in all its glory, that shut in 
the inviting retreat. The grass in the 
open spaces of the glade wore an almost 
May freshness of color, while the foliage 
of the beeches and maples was touched 
here and there with autumn’s brightest 
hues. There was not a breath of air; 
the distant hills were half-veiled in 
haze; the sky was the tenderest blue. 
It was a day as beautiful in its way as 
June’s rarest. 

I paused to watch a band of twenty ™ . 
robins seeking worms in the sod. How 
changed these familiar harbingers of 
the morning were from their midsum- 
mer selves! Then they were so tame 
and garrulous, piping their full-hearted 
calls from city shade-trees; now so 
timid and silent and gregarious. I 
could not come near them, they were so 
shy. Later, in the deep woods, I met 
with others, timid as thrushes. Robins 
often gather in such quietudes in flocks 
at the approach of autumn, and abide 
there, with a seeming entire change of — 
disposition, until they migrate. 

As I walked down the path that wound 
through the shallow glen, I heard the 
cry of cat-birds (beautiful singers, but 
so chary of their full song); saw a 
beautiful, but mute, purple finch; :had 
my first autumnal glimpse of the ruby- 
crowned kinglet and the yellow-breasted 
fly-catcher, pausing here on their south- 
ward journey ; flushed a cloud of crow 
blackbirds ; heard a cuckoo call, and saw 
my last king-bird and humming-bird of 
the year. 

But my brightest experience was the 
discovery of two large flocks of the 
hooded warbler. Turning suddenly 
around a thick clump of high bushes, I 
found myself almost within touch of a 
large company of them. They fairly 
covered the tops of a cluster of young 
willow shoots. Stopping short, for fear 


of frightening the birds, I found, to 
my surprise, that the manner of the 
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robin was reversed. My warblers were 
much more fearless in flocks than when 
single in the woods. Indeed, they were 
so .ae that [ came within three or 
four feet of them as they flitted about. 
But they were as restless asever. Once 
they swept by me so near that I could 
distinctly feel the fanning of their wings. 
I spent a good hour following these 
beautiful warblers up and down the 
glade, watching the coruscations of 
their handsome plumage that glim- 
mered yellow, brown, olive, black and 
white, and 
noting their 
friendly, 
happy ways. 

Truly a 
bright and 
lovable little 
bird. Its fine- 
ly moulded 
head seems 
covered with 
a black hood, 
and across 
the eyes it 
wears a 
mask of 
bright yel- 
low that 
gives a very 
coquettish 
air. Now 
and then an 
isolated in- 
dividual 
burst forth 
in a charm- 
ing little 
tremolo of 
song. Next 
day they had 
decamped. 
Wasit a rest- 
ing place on 
one stage of 
their long 
flight south, I wonder? 

The day grew warm toward noon, 
and in this damp little hollow I scented 
something of the aroma of spring. I 
was surprised to finda bit of turf at the 
edge of the woods sprinkled with vio- 
lets, not the Canadian white violet, 
which is not very unusual at this sea- 
son, but one of the blue varieties of 
spring. And a little later I was more 
surprised still to come upon an old wild 
apple tree, loaded with fruit, one of the 
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lower branches of which was in full 
blossom. 

The short shrill cry of the nuthatch 
soon allured me into the woods. I found 
several of these birds tripping head first 
down the boles of trees. Robins started 
from me out of low branches, wild as 
quail, I heard the partridge drumming 
his crescendo, and caught now and again 
the mellow call of the cuckoo. 

It is during the first weeks of October 
that the wrens, the cat-birds, the vireos, 
the scarlet tanagers, three or four of 
the varieties 
of the war- 
bler family, 
and one or 
two of the 
fly-catcher 
family leave 
us; and some 
time be- 
tween the 
middle and 
the last of 
the month 
most of our 
oven birds 
or golden- 
crowned 
thrushes, 
song spar- 
rows, chip- 
ping spar- 
rows, che- 
winks, phoe- 
bes, Mary- 
land yellow 
throats, and 
the remain- 
ing warblers 
go. It is 
then, too, 
that that 
handsome 
and friendly 
bird of many 
names, most 
generally known as the flicker, which 
was created for a woodpecker, but 
which seems to be trying to become a 
lark by forsaking many of the ways of 
his family and aping his crescent- 
breasted fellows of the meadow, takes 
himself away to the South. By the 
middie of November that lovable little 
bird so poetically named, the vesper 
sparrow, the genial robin, the beautiful 
bluebird, his tender trills long since 
hushed, and the two varieties of the 
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blackbird are also gone, leaving us 
only our winter residents. 

I wish to speak, in closing this sketch, 
of the last visit | made in autumn toa 
bird Arcadia among the Chautauqua 
hills which has been a theatre of orni- 
thological study for me during many 
summer months. It is the especial 
haunt of thrushes. 

Late October was manifest in its 
brightest golden glory, a delectable 
day, such as one chooses for lonely, 
sadly happy, autumn walks. In the 
fields, neutral tones of yellow, brown, 
and red blended softly with the fading 
green; the foliage of woodlands was 
gay with autumnal tints. Above, great 
folds of snowy clouds floated in a vast 
sea of turquoise. From the hill-top, 
the view across the opulent, luminously 
beautiful country was’ charming. 
Flocks of silent song sparrows and 
vesper sparrows flew up before me. 

I enter the woods carpeted with tints 
surpassing Oriental tapestry. The sun 
shines through the half-clad limbs; 
dead leaves lazily rustle down, shim- 
mering in the sun. Stalks of bushes 
are seer and brown. I stop at the verge 
of the glen where in summer I have so 
often sat, glass in hand, all my senses 
alert to the study of feathered life. 





Here is a wood thrush’s nest, of which 
I saw the building. At alittle distance 
it looks not unlikea robin’s. It is about 
the same size, but much more neat and 
compact. Itisin the fork of a young 
maple, and not eight feet from the 
ground, First, a foundation of leaves, 
then fine roots and grass, the interior 


of velvet softness. Three eggs were- 


laid and three young came prosperously 
forth,and while the mother-bird watched 
and tended, how joyously from the lower 
limbs of that near beech-tree the father- 
bird sang. 

From the high fields I watched the 
splendid death of this perfect autumn 
day. Nowhere in this latitude does the 
sun set more gorgeously than among 
the Chautauqua hills. The horizon 
flamed with dazzling yellow, and cloud- 
banks burned with vermilion. From 
the pale zenith to the magnificence of 
the western verge of the world glowed 
every resplendent tint, and away below 
me the placid lake between the blue 
hills mirrored every witchcraft hue. 
Slowly thé glory faded intu dove colors, 
lilac tones, phantom shades. Behind 
me woodlands and fields blended in the 
dusk. How melancholy the landscape 
seemed in the indigo gloaming, its bird 
life, its voice, its soul, gone. 
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THE CROSS-COUNTRY RIDING-CLUB, 
OF AUGUSTA, GA. 


BY ELLA BUTLER EVANS.' 


ROBABLY 
P no country 
inthe South 
is so splen- 
didly suited to 
cross - country 
riding as that on 
either side of the 
Savannah River, 
in the neighbor- 
hood of Augusta. 
Much of the land 
is necessarily un- 
cultivated, as it is 
too rocky and un- 
even to produce 
profitable crops, 
and there are few 
fences or ditches 
to obstruct the 
path of a rider. 
The negro cabins to be met with here 
and there are picturesque additions to 
the landscape rather than obstacles in 
the way. This scrub-oak land is rarely 
wanting in natural beauty. Indeed, 
some of the most beautiful country 
in the South is that totally unknown to 
the average tourist, but to 
the horseback rider is as 
familiar as the face of some 
dear friend. 

No farmer in this section 
knows the neighboring 
country so perfectly as does 
every member of the Cross- 
Country Riding-Club. 
While the pedestrians have 
to content themselves with 
the wooded paths, and the 
bicyclists with the smooth 
highways, the members of 
the Riding-Club are at lib- 
erty to roam at their will 
regardless of boundaries 
and barriers. They ex: 
plore all those delightful 
places we feel sure lie just 
beyond the rise of every 
hill, and their horses can 
carry them safely across 
the creeks and branches, 
where the yellow jessa- 
mine blooms most luxuri- 














antly and where, later in the spring, the 
air is heavy with the fragrance of bays. 
The wind but adds zest to the exercise, 
instead of proving a drawback as it 
does when steeds of wood and steel are 
ridden; and the easy motion of the 
horse across the springy sod is refresh- 
ment itself, where the too ardent kisses 
of the Southern sun make more strenu- 
ous exertion unbearable. 

In the part of the world where the 
Cross-Country Riding-Club flourishes, 
the days that are uncomfortably warm 
far exceed those that are bracingly cool, 
and so the hunting season is necessarily 
restricted to a few short winter months. 
Then the sport is enjoyed to the fullest 
extent and the prowess of the riders is 
discussed at all social gatherings. Since 
the days when Savannah was still un- 
known, and Augusta was a small trad- 
ing post for the Indians, when carriages 
were almost unheard of, and the women 
rode to church with long, dark home- 
spun skirts covering their gala attire, 
the women of this section of the State 
have been famed for their skill in horse- 
manship, and to-day they are as proud 
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of winning the brush as were their 
great-grandmothers in the times when 
the chase was fraught with greater 
dangers than those attendant upon high 
fences and almost impassable hedges 
and ditches. To-day, as yesterday, these 
fair daughters of Georgia are never so 
attractive as when seated on their 
spirited mounts. Because of the same 
climatic circumstances that regulate 
the chase, the trig cloth habit and stiff 
tiles give place very early in the spring 
season to the no less becoming and de- 
cidedly more comfortable shirt - waist 
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and sailor hat or light cloth cap. Sum- 
mer is the season when the club most 
delights in its existence. True, its an- 
nual field day, the 25th of November, 
is always a brilliant event in the social 
world of Augusta, successfully com- 
bining as it does the glorious morning 
hunt, the fancy riding-contest, the elab- 
orate luncheon served under the trees, 
and the afternoon dance; but the warmer 
season offers much more frequent ex- 
cuse for these charming outings. Every 
two weeks the club meets at sunset for 
a long ride across country, ending, if the 
night is clear, with a supper in the open 
air and a ride home by moonlight. 
Nothing conceivable could be more 
beautiful that a Georgia pine forest in 
the light of the stars or moon. The 
silence is so deep that the whisperings 





MR. JAMES RICHARDS, MISS ANNIE RICHARDS. 


of the tall trees, guarded by their 
shadows, become potent with meaning. 
The scene is one of witching diabolism, 
and the rider who has enjoyed its mys- 
terious charm would not exchange the 
experience even for that of the most 
lightning-like run on a cold morning 
when movement itself is joy, and when 
a dash “as wild as the winds that tear 
the curled red leaf in the air” is pure 
intoxication. 

Generally these club rides have some 
interesting objective point. Now, it 
will be historic Sand Bar Ferry, the 
famous duelling grounds for two States, 
where the merry strains evoked by the 
club bugler call from the opposite shore 
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the picturesque ferryman, who quickly 
and safely lands the entire party on Car- 
olina soil. Again, some country house, 
such as the Hammond homestead, 
noted far and wide for its hospitality, 
will be the goal; and the evening will 
end with an old-fashioned supper and 
the Virginia reel. Up the river, down 
the canal bank, across the Carolina hills, 
and through the lagoons, the entire 
country is explored by the intrepid 
riders, the most inexperienced of whom 
can give the oldest inhabitants informa- 
tion concerning the flora and fauna of 
their native heath. 

The importance of the Cross-Country 
Riding-Club as a social institution can- 
not be exaggerated. Its members are 





* MISS MATTIE GARDINER. 


representatives of the oldest families of 
Middle Georgia, and invitations to its 
entertainments are always considered 
most desirable by the community at 
large. The club’s codperation in any 
public undertaking insures unfailingly 
its success. The triumph of the Floral 
Parade of Augusta’s Merry-Makers’ 
week last spring would not have been 
half so marked had not the Cross-Coun- 
try Riding - Club taken a prominent 
part, dressing in a uniform of white and 
red, and appearing in a body, giving an 
exhibition of fancy riding not to be 
equaled in the South. The Floral Pa- 
rade was headed, last April, by fifty 
members of the club in uniform, and 
the conclusion of the afternoon’s pro- 
gramme wasa quadrille on horseback 
danced by eight of the club’s most 
skillful riders. 





DR. AND MRS. VICTOR BARBOT. 


It isentirely possible that the women 
of the South do not desire the fran- 
chise, but it is an absolute surety that 
the women members of the Cross-Coun- 
try enjoy their club as much for the 
opportunity it gives them for casting 
votes equal in power with those of the 
men as for the pleasure and profit af- 
forded by the health-giving exercise 
and congenial companionship. The 
offices of the club, all of them elective, 
are filled with judgment impartial in 
the matter of sex, the present roster of 
the club showing the offices to be equally 
divided among the men and women 
members. 

Notable among the foremost riders 
of the club are its President, Mr. J. S. 
Johnson, an intimate friend and one- 
time business partner of Mr. Jackson 
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MR, TRACY HICKMAN, 
MISS ELLEN HICKMAN, 
MISS GERTRUDF SHEPPARD. 


the President of the Elkridge Club of 
Maryland ; Colonel Grabowski, a dis- 
tinguished Pole; Mrs, Frank Beane, 
whose fine black mount is a noted rox- 
hunter who understands the chase as the 
war steed understands the art of war; 
Miss Julia Hammond, who is one of the 
finest horsewomen in the South, fear- 
less, daring, and skillful in breaking in 
horses it would mean almost death for 
any one else to attempt to ride, and 
Miss Ellen Hickman, who is a dashing 


little rider, and who makes an incom- 
parably attractive picture on her small 
pet mount, Lucy. Other riders proudly 
pointed out by admiring onlookers are 
Mrs. Victor Barbot, Mrs. Grabowski, 
Mr. John Twiggs, Mr. Tom Plunkett, 
Mr. Warren Fair, Mr. Harry King, Miss 
Gertrude Sheppard, Miss Clara Doughty, 
Mr. Marion Ridgeley, Mr. Tracy Hick- 
man, Miss Mattie Gardiner, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Butt, Mr. Henry B. King, Mr. 
Will. Wardlaw, Miss S. Bailie and Mr. 
Tames and Miss Annie Richards. 





MRS. FRANK BEANE, 


oO’ RARE OCTOBER DAYS! 


are all bare. 
And the harvest is outstanding in the shock: 
When the russet leaves turn golden, and the world’s 
without a care, 
As the sunrise glints on barrel and on stock. 


©’ THE rare days of October, when the stubbles 


O’ the days of hearty tramping after “‘ merry, brave. 
brown Bob,” 
With the faithful pointers ranging, or at heels; 
What can mar the exultation, or the upland hunter 
rob, 
Of the pleasure that on such a day he feels! 





When the birds rise from the covert, with a whirr 
that surges thro’ 
Every nerve and sets them tingling with a thrill; 
While the soul is all absorbed with a glance along 
the blue 
And the query: Shall I miss or shall [ kill? 


O’ the rare days of 
on a point, 
And the partridges a-skimming o’er the lea; 
Let the statesman vainly wrestle with the timesall out 
of joint, 
Give the joys of “ rare October days” to me, 
CHARLES TURNER, 


October, with the dogs both 
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same royal game the 
whcle world over—it 
appeals to the same 
class of people, it enjoys the 
same degree of popularity, 
suffers from the same dis- 
tractions, and faces the very 
same problems “in every 
land, in every clime” where 
it has earned its high place 
among the recognized sports. 
tngland is the traditional home of 
sport, and in tennis, as in so many of 
her other games, a larger proportion of 
her people understand and enjoy the 
game, whether they play it or not, than 
in any other country America is her 
greatest imitator and rival in sports, 
and it is only natural that our standards 
and customs should be nearest to hers. 
There is absolutely no important dif- 
ference in the English rules of tennis 
from ours, and only two minor ones ; the 
etiquette, terms and expressions of the 
game are only slightly different from 


Lo TENNIS is the 


AMERICAN BYES. 


BY J. PARMLY PARET. 


ours, and the standards of play very 
much the same. The individual skill of 
their men is very little better than ours, 
but the general average notably higher. 
When one turns from the men to the 
women, candor compels me to admit 
that English and Irish women—not only 
the girls, but married women of mature 
years—show far better play than any 
ever seen among the American girls. 
Tournaments are conducted more 
systematically, and the handicapping is 
more carefully studied—an advantage 
unquestionably due to the employment 
of professional referees and handicap- 
pers. One man in particular, the pop- 
ular B. C. Evelegh, has done a great 
deal to organize and systematize this 
work, and his services are much in de- 
mand, for his popularity with the play- 
ers is sure to bring success to the tour- 
naments placed in his charge. 
Spectators at the tournaments in both 
¢ngland and Ireland are more numer- 
ous, more appreciative and much better 
posted on the fine points of the play, the 
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technicalities of the handicaps and the 
skill of the players. 

The courts, racquets, balls and other 
implements of the game are better than 
ours, but the differences are very slight. 
Their turf is firmer, the ground harder 
and the surface more reliable than 
American grass courts, and they do not 
have to resort to our 
poor substitute of 
“dirt” courts. So 
far as the balls are 
concerned—a most 
vulnerable point for 
an expert player— 
there is really very 
little difference in- 
deed. Eaves and 
Mahony both found 


S. H. SMITH. 


little to complain of 
in our balls last sum- 
mer, and this testi- 
mony, added to Ho- 
bart’s experience 
abroad this year and 
my own, would show 
that visiting players 
on either side of 
the ocean have little to fear in this re- 
spect. So far as I could discover, Eng- 
lish balls are of the same size and 
weight, but they seem to be covered 
with a better quality of felt, having less 
nap on the surface; they fly faster, and 
their impact is slightly heavier in con- 
sequence. 


H. L. DOHERTY AND G. W. HILLIARD. 











CHAMPION R, F. DOHERTY. 


Against all this “bill of particulars,” 
we have a few items on the credit side 
of the American books. Our umpiring 
is distinctly better than the English 
variety ; the social life at our tourna- 
ments and the “hospitality of the na- 
tives” are a greater feature on this side 
of the ocean; the prizes offered are 
more valuable; the 
conditions attached 
— to our challenge cups 

a generally less diffi- 
cult; and last, but 
far from least, our 
weather is much 
more favorable for 
the game. Entirely 
apart from the cli- 
mate, of which I shall 


H. S. MAHONY. 


speak later, there 
are many more days 
abroad when heavy 
winds and rain make 
good play, not only 
for visitors, but for 
home players as 
well, difficult, if not 
impossible. 

“Tt always rains in Ireland,” said Dr. 
Eaves to me encouragingly, while I was 
lunching with him at the Queen’s Club 
the last day of the Wimbledon meeting. 
I am glad now that my tickets were 
bought, else I might have been tempted 
to forego my trip to the Emerald Isle, 
for the weather had been wet enough 
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during my short stay in England for 
this English estimate of Irish weather 
to appal me. But I found Irish weather 
quite as good as—or, should I say, no 
worse than—the English variety, and 
I am glad now that I did not heed Dr, 
Eaves’s warning. ; 

The climate is undoubtedly the most 
dangerous obstacle to American players 
abroad, as it probably is for British 
players on our courts, and I seriously 
doubt if it is possible for visitors to 
either side to become fully acclimated 
in less than two or three consecutive 
seasons at the lowest estimate. I know 


April. British visitors to American 
courts have always complained of our 
heat—the atmosphere seems too ener- 
vating for strangers to show their best 
form—while Americans abroad find the 
climatic conditions there quite as dis- 
concerting. It is not very uncommon 
for matches to be continued through the 
rain—in tact, Hobart’s first important 
match abroad, his final at Liverpool 
against Doherty, was played through a 
storm; while other matches interrupted 
by bad weather are invariably continued 
as soon as the rain stops falling, de- 
spite sodden balls and uncertain ground, 





A TYPICAL CROWD AT THE 


that both Larned and Hobart were ap- 
preciably affected by the altered condi- 
tions, and, so far as my own case is con- 
cerned, I wore heavy winter clothing 
from the day I reached English soil 
until after I left, though my five weeks’ 
stay covered part of June and most of 
July. On wet or windy days, I found a 
winter overcoat none too warm. 
Americans are accustomed to playing 
their matches in hot, dry weather, with 
little or no wind to affect the flight of 
the balls, but English and Irish players 
seem to be quite as skillful in damp, 
raw, windy weather, like that to which 
we are accustomed in March and early 


EASTBOURNE TOUR NAMENT. 


These showers come so frequently that 
at Wimbledon and one or two other 
grounds they have tarpaulins always 
ready to cover the best courts, and the 
ball-boys spread over the “mackin- 
toshes” as soon as play is stopped on 
account of rain. 

Of the other conditions that are likely 
to prove stumbling-blocks to American 
players abroad, the lack of our custom- 
ary rest between sets, the number of 
matches one is expected to play the 
same day, and the different rule govern- 
ing service, are the most important, but 
none of them need be feared. The 
cooler climate makes it possible to play 
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almost continuously without severe fa- 
tigue, although the same custom of allow- 
ing no rest during matches would prove 
very severe if enforced in such hot 
weather as that to which we are accus- 
tomed. 

It is easy to avoid playing too much 
abroad by entering fewer events or 
“scratching ” (defaulting) in some of 
them; and those who are accustomed 
to our new rule for service will find lit- 
tle difficulty in conforming to the En- 
glish law, which differs only in that the 
forward foot must be ex, not behind the 
base-line. Or the difference in balls 1 
have already spoken, and this need not 
be feared at all; on the contrary, theirs 
are an improvement. 

“Umpiring is the curse of the game,” 
says Dr. Dwight, and, if this be true, 
Britihs lawn-tennis players suffer much 
more from the curse than do we. As 
in America, umpires and linemen (when 
there are any linemen) are generally 
reluctant volunteers from. among: the 
idle players and spectators, and good 
ones are as scarce as the proverbial 
“hen’s teeth.” They seem to have 
some constitutional objection to allow- 
ing their voices to be heard, and “Out” 
is called only on very doubtful balls. 
The scorer is expected to know that the 
others are out without any official call. 

The twin brothers Allen, who furnish 
so much amusement for English ten- 
nis spectators, are always good-natured 
until the linemen begin to mumble, or 
forget to call entirely. Then it is that 
one of them breaks out plaintively, to 
the manifest merriment of the crowd 
and discomfiture of the umpire: “Oh, 
won't you Please call a little louder? 
We're all very hard of hearing, you 
know!” 

In a very large majority of the 
matches, even at Wimbledon in the 
championship meeting, the players have 
to be content with a single volunteer— 
umpire, scorer and linemen combined. 
This individual is perched up on a high 
chair at the net, and is expected to 
judge even the fastest balls on the op- 
posite side-line and the distant base- 
lines. It is almost unnecessary to say 
that these volunteers often err, and 
some of them add lack of attention to 
poor eyesight. American linemen make 
errors, too, of course, but if a palpable 
one occurs in an important match it 
creates a seven day scandal, while in 


England the piayers grumble at it and 
tell afterward how they might have 
won if it were not for such-and-such 
bad decisions. I was greatly surprised 
at the number of these complaints that 
I heard. Why, in the recently pub- 
lished ‘ Recollections of Famous Play- 
ers,” by H. Chipp, no less than four 
instances are quoted of grievously bad 
decisions of linemen in most important 
matches, and the writer—an excellent 
authority, by the way—draws the de- 
duction that at least one of them actu- 
ally reversed the result of a champion- 
ship match. 

Most English players are sportsman- 
like enough to offer to play over any 
stroke on which the decision is seriously 
doubted, for they know how fallible um- 
pires are, and occasionally they reverse 
the umpire’s edict by mutual consent. 
But it is very unsatisfactory to play over 
a stroke that has been fairly won and lost, 
particularly at a critical point of an 
important match. There were several 
linemen as well as an umpire for the 
final match at Wimbledon, this year, be- 
tween Mahony and the younger Doher- 
ty, yet some of the decisions were very 
bad, and many bitter complaints were 
heard after the match about Mahony’s 
poor treatment at the hands of the um- 
pires. When the fifth set of the final 
match for the national championship 
runs up to 14—12, as it did im’this case; 
when one stroke may throw the national 
championship to one or the other of the 
struggling contestants, a single, bad de- 
cision—to say nothing of the four I 
counted in the set in question—plays 
an important part in making history. 

What is almost as bad as the other 
phases of poor English umpiring is the 
lax way they have of enforcing their 
ownrules. Foot-faults are called against 
one player and not another, the question 
resting entirely with the strictness or 
the temper of the man selected for the 
official chair. Many times did I see 
doubtful foot-faults called against play- 
ers by the scorer at the net, an almost 
impossible position from which to judge 
of this transgression, while flagrant vio- 
lations in other matches passed unno- 





ticed. Mahony is guilty of foot-faulting 
frequently —excellent English judges 


confirmed my own opinion on this point 
—yet, even in his final match for the 
championship, no effort was made to 
make him conform to the rule. 
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In another tournament I saw a served 
ball strike an idle one in court, and, after 
considerable discussion, it was agreed to 
play the stroke over again. Now, the 
law provides in this case that the ser- 
vice is good and the server wins the ace 
if his opponent, whose duty it is to keep 


_ his court free, fails to return the ball; 


yet these players, both experts of un- 
doubted skill, took the law into their 
own hands and played the stroke again. 
In still another instance I saw an um- 
pire award a stroke to the lawful losers, 
when the ball, smashed rather wildly, 
hit the skirt of one of the players, just 
outside of the court. 

Perhaps the question that will most 
interest American lovers of the sport, is 
the relative skill of English experts and 
those on this side of the water, and I 
approach this difficult subject with cau- 
tion. Any comparison with our own 
players immediately brings up afresh 
the irritating question of climate, for 
it is necessary to take this factor into 
consideration at all times. 

My tennis abroad was limited to five 
weeks of play, but in this time I took 
part in as many tournaments, including 
the championship meeting at Wimble- 
don and two other events in England, 
a small country tournament in Ireland, 
and also a more pretentious sectional 
championship meeting in the Emerald 
Isle. I alsohad a glimpse of the Welsh 
championship matches. 

In these pages last fall I outlined the 
history of international matches up to 
that date, and this season has added 
little of importance to the record. 
Hobart went abroad last spring and 
played in two tournaments, including the 
English championship, but his matches 
shed no further light on the much-dis- 
cussed question. He won easily from 
all of the second-class players he met, 
but he met only one first-class expert, 
the younger Doherty, and both times he 
encountered this most remarkable player 
of the year he was badly beaten, but in 
the very worst kind of weather. Under 
distinctly unfavorable conditions, there- 
fore, he appeared to outclass the second- 
class English players, and in turn to be 
outclassed by the first-class men, so no 
valuable deductions are possible from 
his matches, so far as singles are con- 
cerned, anyway. Of his play in doubles 
I shall have more to say later. 

A careful study of the British experts 


forced the conclusion on me that we 
have produced no players yet in Amer- 
ica who can expect to win champicn- 
ship laurels at Wimbledon, although I 
feel almost as confident that American 
honors at Newport are also out of the 
reach of foreigners. Candor forces the 
confession, however, that our players 
abroad seem further from the top than 
do the English experts who have visited 
our courts. Under absolutely neutral 
conditions, therefore, if it were possible 
to find them, I should expect an Amer- 
ican team to be still a trifle behind a 
team of representative Britishers. 

But it is when we consider class by 
class that our players suffer most. There 
were this year five absolutely first-class 
players taking active part in the English 
tournaments — the brothers Doherty, 
Eaves, MahonyandSmith. Against these 
men we have only two active cracks, 
Wrenn and Larned, and even they were 
too busy fighting Spaniards to play this 
year. If weshould include Hovey, Neel, 
Chace, and others who did not play last 
year orthis, and Hobart, who played only 
abroad, there might be reckoned against 
us Pim, the Baddeley brothers, Stoker, 
and others of former fame. Class for 
class, then, we find our friends the en- 
emy not only more numerous, but a 
shade more skillful among the top men, 
as nearly as comparative form under 
neutral conditions can be estimated. 

Just behind these English leaders 
there are a dozen players who might be 
included in the second class, although 
two or three of them, like Gore and 
Hilliard, for instance, really hover be- 
tween the twoclasses. Gore beat Smith 
in the championships, and played five 
close sets with Mahony, while Hilliard 
beat Eaves three weeks later. Yet 
neither of these men is considered first- 
class. With them, or just below them, 
might be rated Black, Greville, Nisbet, 
E. R. Allen, Boucher, Simond, Barrett, 
Pearson, Ridding and several others. 
Against these men we might muster 
Whitman, Bond, Davis, George Wrenn, 
Stevens, Collins, Ware, Fischer, Millett, 
Budlong, Forbes, Paret and the Whit- 
ney brothers, and the Hardy brothers, 
of the Pacific coast. Again, our men, 
as a class, suffer slightly by compari- 
son, but they are not outnumbered as are 
the leaders: so, under neutral condi- 
tions, I should expect them to be beaten, 
though by a smaller margin. 
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But here our dream of equality ends, 
and the “fields,” if the rest of the tour- 
nament players may be so summed up, 
are very far from equal. Below the 
second class, there are five British play- 
ers of skill for every one we have on 
this side of the Atlantic. It simply 
takes one’s breath away to see them 
crop up in every little tournament. 
Players as skillful as our poorest tour- 
nament performers are rated abroad 
as the veriest “ duffers.” Over in Ireland 
thereis more skill shown at the garden 
parties than seen in some of our local 
tournaments, while in England there 
seem to be countless legions of skillful 
tournament players. 


every stroke in perfect form; every 
play is made gracefully, and as one of 
the English experts put it to me: “It 
is more enjoyable to see the champion 
miss a stroke than to see most men 
make it.” He never plays wide of the 
court ; and when he loses, it is because 
his eye is only a few inches out, and the 
balls just miss the lines or just hit the 
band of the net. He is a brilliant and 
a showy player, while his younger 
brother is just the reverse. The latter 
is seldom brilliant, but always steadv 
and reliable. His strokes are not 
pretty to watch, but they find the right 
spot almost invariably. He has not his 
brother’s speed nor his brother’s deli- 


> 





THE DOHERTY BROTHERS IN A CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH AT WIMBLEDON, 


One popular American supposition— 
which I confess I shared myself—seems 
to have originated from a limited knowl- 
edge of English play, and to have been 
nurtured in imagination. British play- 
ers are not all of one type ; they are not 
all marvels of steadiness; they are not 
all consistent performers, and their 
backhand play is not always as strong 
as their forehand. There are even 
wider differences in style among our 
cousins across the water than among 
our players; someof them are wofully 
unsteady, and many of them inconsis- 
tent, while I saw several whose back- 
hand play was quite as weak as that of 
the poorest of the Americans. 

We need not look further than the 
champion brothers Doherty for variety 
in styles of play. The older plays 


cacy of touch, but he makes very few 
errors and returns everything. 

For absolute unsteadiness, we have 
two examples in Hilliard and Nisbet. 
Either of these men might beat the 
very best on his “on” day, but both 
have their “ off” days as well, and their 
play is notoriously inconsistent as a re- 
sult. There are many other players 
who are inconsistent in their play, 
though perhaps less noticeably so than 
Hilliard and Nisbet; and the lack of 
training and absolute disregard of all 
rules which we Americans think are 
necessary for success in tennis may 
have something to do with their un- 
steadiness. But tennis is a game in 
which the adjustment is so delicate and 
the differences between players—even 
between players of different classes— 
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SMITH VS. YOUNG DOHERTY AT LIVERPOOL, 


is so slight that such inconsistencies 
are bound to exist everywhere. 

As for the old supposition that every 
English player had a stronger backhand 
than a forehand, this is the veriest myth. 
Take such men as Smith and Ridding, 
for instance. The former has almost 
no ability at all to play backhanded, 


and invariably ‘runs around a ball to 
protect his weakness,even at times going 
far out of his court to play a ball fore- 
handed after it has bounded in the left 
side of his court. Ridding, a pupil of 
Smith’s, I believe, is not quite so weak 
on his backhand as Smith, but that side 
of his play is far the weakest point. On 


LOOKING DOWN THE COURIS AT EASTBOURNE, 
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the whole, I found the English players 
more evenly developed than the Ameri- 
can, and there is less of the backhand 
weakness in the average player there 
than here, but it is exceptional to find 
more strength backhanded than fore- 
handed, and there are many instances of 
the reverse. 

Smith is exclusively a base-line player, 
being as hopeless at the net as our own 
Richard Stevens, and his wonderful suc- 
cess has brought base-line play once 
more into vogue in England. Half a 
dozen others have been winning with- 
out Volleying, notably Gore, E. R. Al- 
len, Ridding and Boucher, though none 
of these is quite so bigoted in his spe- 
cialty as Smith; and the old discussion 
of the relative merits of base-line and 
net play has come up once more abroad. 
All the old problems that this endless 
question provokes have becn dug up 
and argued over again with renewed 
vigor. But new arguments bring us no 
nearer to any reasonable conclusion, 
and it is evident that the method of 
the “survival of the fittest ” must settle 
the matter. 

The base-line men have had more 
than their share of success this season 
on the other side, and unless better vol- 
leyers are developed to stop their on- 
slaught the net will soon be untenable 
again, and “ pat-ball” will come in once 
more. But for the successes of the 
Dohertys and Mahony this year, volley- 
ing might, soon be a lost art in Eng- 
land, so strong are the base-line men 
becoming. 

The most bigoted and yet the most 
successful of all the back-court players 
is S. H. Smith, the most peculiar phe- 
nomenon yet seen on any lawn-tennis 
court. He knows only one stroke, and 
this the most ungainly, the most unfin- 
ished of all strokes, a veritable “slog ” 
(as the English call a fierce drive), with 
only speed and blind force to recom- 
mend it. He cannot play back-handed, 
and runs around every ball to pound it 
from the very top of its bound (An- 
glice : “hop”) with all his force and a 
fierce swing of the body that adds to 
the ugliness of the play. 

That Smith and other base-line play- 
ers should have had some success in 
doubles only helps to prove our conten- 
tion that American double play is above 
that of the English. Further proof of 
the weakness of base-line play in doubles 
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is offered by the words of their own 
ex-champion and idol, Willifred Bad- 
deley, who says in his recently pub- 
lished book: “In the double, the only 
possible way to win a match is for both 
players to volley the whole time.” 

This contention of the superior doubles 
in America is still disputed by many 
abroad, but we find as recently as last 
spring an authoritative writer on lawn 
tennis in a prominent English sporting 
magazine declaring that “in America, 
where double play has reached an even 
higher standard than in this country,” 
etc., while both Pim and Mahony, who. 
were badly beaten by Hovey and Hobart 
at West Newton three years ago, were 
both quoted as saying that such play 
could not be beaten by any of the best 
British teams. Without wishing to dive 
too deeply into the merits of this argu- 
ment, I want to add one more piece of 
evidence which accumulated this year 
in favor of the American side of the 
question. 

Hilliard and Smith, a brilliant vol- 
leyer and a brilliant base-line player, 
undoubtedly the strongest pair in the 
country at this combination game, and 
probably one of the strongest at any 
game, r et Hobart and Nisbet in the 
finals at Wimbledon last July. Hilliard 
had just beaten Nisbet 6—o, 6—2, and 
Smith was distinctly better than Hobart 
in singles, yet the pair were beaten 
three sets to one in doubles, arfd after 
the match Mahony declared: “ There 
was only one team in it after the first 
set.” It was a _ victory for methods 
rather than players, for Hobart and 
Nisbet had never played together be- 
fore, while their opponents were old 
partners. But the American and his 
partner both hurried to the net all the 
time in true American style, while 
Smith stayed back at the base-line and 
left his partner unsupported at the net. 
The successes of the Doherty brothers, 
the Baddeley brothers, and the Allen 
brothers, were all accomplished by con- 
stant net play, but their cases are ex- 
ceptional, and the majority of English 
teams hang back from the net too much, 
and seldom, if ever, get close enough to 
volley as aggressively as do the crack 
American teams. Volleying from the 
service line, as do many of the English 
experts, is not orthodox, according to 
American principles. 

Aside from questions of relative skill, 
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LAWN TENNIS IN 


English tournaments are more preten- 
tious and better patronized both in entries 
and spectators than those in America. 
It fairly takes an American’s breath 
away to look at the programme of one 
of them, with its eight or ten events 
and sometimes forty entries in some of 
the events. In the Leamington tourna- 
ment, scheduled for only three days and 
actually run off in that time without 
having to “divide” any of the finals, 
there were ten events with over two 
hundred matches to be played, and only 
seven courts to play them on. The 
handicap events draw many entries, and 
the mixed doubles are invariably patron- 
ized by a large number of teams. The 
players are usually entered in four or 
five events, and as soon as one walks off 
a court and turns in his score to the 
referee, he is “ordered into court” for 
another match in some other event or 
hears Mr. Evelegh’s good-natured call : 
“ Smith, I shall want you in ten minutes 
for your handicap mixed.” There is no 
test for the weary, and the only alterna- 
tive is to “scratch” inthe events where 
your chances to win seem poorest, if 
you are too tired to play three or four 
matches a day. 

The spectators crowd around the 


‘courts in great numbers, and in most of 


the clubs ropes or netting have to be 
put up to prevent interference with the 
players. Although the spectators do 
not seem to mix with the players as 
much as in America, one will hear in- 
telligent discussions on every hand on 
the most intricate handicap odds, that 
most Americans would give up as be- 
yond their comprehension. The speak- 
ers know the players’ records, and they 
know good play from bad. A clever 
stroke is applauded every time, by 
whomever made, and, as a rule, they 
have fewer favorites and prejudices and 
more of the spirit of fair play in their 
applause than one finds at American 
tournaments, With such crowds to see 
the play, of course printed programmes 
are issued each day, with the previous 
day’s winners and scores filled in. 

It is at Eastbourne that the biggest 
crowds are seen. The two big autumn 
meetings each season are those at 
Brighton and Eastbourne, held on suc- 
cessive weeks in September. At both 
of these the number of entries as well 
as spectators is enormous, and East- 
bourne in this respect is the greatest 
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tournament of the English season— 
greater even than Wimbledon. 

Here the crowds are completely cut 
off from the players by high nettings, 
and around the outside of these there is 
a constant procession of promenaders, 
who wander from court to court, except 
when some match of exceptional im- 
portance is on, and then the whole 
throng gather around the favored court 
to watch the experts. There are al- 
ways first-class players at Eastbourne 
and plenty of enthusiasm is shown by 
the spectators. 

Except, perhaps, for the champion- 
ship court at Wimbledon, which is sur- 
rounded on three sides by covered 
stands, and the fourth by an open one, 
there is no other club so well prepared 
for spectators as that at Aigworth, where 
the Northern championship matches 
are held, just outside of Liverpool. 
Here the best courts are just in front of 
the club-house, before which there is a 
large grand stand, while just opposite 
it, at the other end of these courts, a 
second large stand holds many hun- 
dreds of other spectators. 

At Edgbaston, just outside of Bir- 
mingham, the best courts are opposite a 
series of narrow grass terraces, one be- 
hind another, on which are placed hun- 
dreds of camp chairs for the spectators. 
These courts are admirably arranged 
for watching the play. 

The English are a nation of tea-drink- 
ers, and even the players drink it be- 
tween their matches. There is always 
a tent at one side of the grounds where 
both players and spectators repair for 
their inevitable cup of tea. 

The etiquette of the game is much 
the same as in America, although the 
terms and expressions are in some cases 
different, and there are a few instances 
where American ways differ from the 
English. For instance, the players never 
shake hands after a match. Congratu- 
lations are done away with, and in their 
place some well-intended remark about 
luck being all on the side of the winner, 
or that the loser was badly out of form, 
is always in order; while, if only men are 
the competitors, the invariable custom 
is for the winner to invite the loser to 
“Come and have a drink.” It is an in- 
definite invitation, and leaves the van- 
quished to select the exact bowl in 
which he will drown his sorrow. In 
women’s events, however, this is altered 
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to “Won't you come and have a cup of 
tea ?” 

Another amusing custom that has be- 
come one of the strongest of habits with 
the English is to say “Oh! I’m sorry !” 
or simply, “Sorry!” on the slightest 
provocation. One partner in doubles 
always says it to the other when he 
misses a stroke, or if he makes a double 
fault, or if he calls a ball for out and it 
does not go out ; while even opponents 
say it to each other, evidently with the 
hope of smoothing over ruffled feelings, 
when a ball touches the net and rolls 
over, or when it bounds badly from the 
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‘** MACKINTOSHES ” COVER THE COURT. (/, 73.) 
ground, and once I heard a player say, 
“Sorry! very sorry!” to his antagonist 
after he had smashed the ball out of his 
reach and the other had rushed vainly 
across the court in his effort to return it. 
The habit had grown so strong with 
him that he used the customary ex- 
pression, even when the cause of the 
other’s misfortunes was his own good 
play. 

I have said that the umpiring abroad 
is poor, but there is one point in which 
it excels our own. When an English 
player sees a doubtful ball and wants a 
decision from the lineman he simply 
calls “ How?” and immediately comes 
back the answer “ Play!” if it is good, 
or “Out!” if it is bad. This is more 
easily understood in the heat and ex- 
citement of a hard match than our 
burdensome way of calling “ How is 
it?” and the less distinct reply, general- 
ly given grudgingly and after some 
considerable hesitation, “Good !” 
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Abroad they always speak of the 
“hop” of the ball, not of its “bound,” 
as we do; they call a“ cut” or “ twist” 
service a “screw”; they say a man has 
been “let in” a handicap, rather than 
that he isa “sleeper”; “steel points ” 
is what they call our “spiked” shoes. 
English players “scratch” when we 
“default”; they have a “walkover” 
when we win “by default,” and they 
“retire” inthe middle of a match when 
we “default.” A modest man will tell 
his antagonist over there, perhaps, that 
he will “romp” him, while on this side 
the same man would say “ You'll go 
right through me ;” and in doubles, when 
one partner thinks a ball is going out, 
he warns his partner not to play it by 
calling “ Let it touch!” or, after it has 
fallen only a few inches out, he says 
“Well let!” 

But these are only slight differences 
at most, and, from whatever light you 
look at it, the same conclusion is forced 





THE TEA TABLES AT WIMBLEDON. 


on one—the same with which I prefaced 
these notes on the game as played 
abroad—that, no matter where you find 
it, lawn tennis is the same royal game 
the whole world over. Abroad it has 
suffered from golf and bicycling, but in 
each case it emerged from the tem- 
porary eclipse with all its former glory, 
and with an increased number of dev- 
otees. American enthusiasts are con- 
fident that history will repeat itself on 
this side of the ocean, and that, when 
the present passion for golf has par- 
tially run its course, lawn tennis will 
once more find as much favor as before 
the advent of the new old game, 
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THE HAVEMEYER CUP. 
AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP TROPHY. 


HE magnitude of the preparations, the 
width of the interest, and the skill of 
the players in the fourth amateur 
championship tournament, mark, with 

almost dramatic effect, the wonderful influence 
which golf has achieved in the ten years of 
its existence as a pastime of our people. 
Months, nay, it might with truth be said 
years, have been devoted to the bringing of 
the links of the Morris County Club to a state 
of perfection equivalent to the importance of 
the occasion and the ever-increasing skill of 
the players, because, paradoxical as it may 
seem, the higher the accuracy of the contest- 
ant, the more exacting are the demands that 
no extraneous difficulties shall be placed in the 
way. Hence, at Norristown, the valleys have 
been exalted, the hills laid low, and veritable 
forests, in detachments, have been removed. 
In the result the eighteen holes have been 


brought to a high state of perfection, and on 
them chance is well-nigh eliminated and skill 
nearly alone counts, 

Indeed, so perfect are the links at Norristown 
that some of the special conditions, especially 
that relating to balls out of bounds when 
merely outside a line marked by wire, might 
well have been spared. The rules relating to 
balls out of bounds (2. ¢., unplayable) were : 

(2) When outside of fences or other boundaries of 
club property, except when in the public road running 
through club property—vz/z., from Madison avenue to 
railroad (holes 3 and 15), thence westerly, parallel with 
track, to point indicated’by red stake (holes 4 and 14), 

(4) When within twenty feet of the centre of the rail. 
way track, as indicated by white stakes. 

(c) When inthe woods outside a line marked by wrres. 

The final revision of the links left the dis- 
tances of the eighteen holes as follows: 





Yards. Yards. Yards, 
Teccccceces 238 Joveccccece 350 IJecccececce 545 
175 B.cceceeees 350 Tdeocccccece 333 

234 Qicsvemae © 433 WGidvavswvee 165 

370 TOreeesresee 253 TO, . seoee 193 

310 BR as were 415 SOC Ce 408 

363 WRidevaceeve 442 18 383 





So that, in the whole, in each tour of the holes 
each player must play over 5,960 yards and, of 
course, walk overa great deal more. It may 
be interesting to note here that the two classic 
foreign links, St. Andrew’s, Scotland, are 6,323 
yards and Hoylake 6,090 yards respectively, so 
that Morristown lacks little or nothing in length 
and has specially trying features of its own. 

The amateur record over the links was, be- 
fore the contest, 84, or 168 for the double round. 
Bogey over the course in members’ matches 
had been established at 83, or 166 for the 
double round, and the best professional esti- 
mate was 156. 

The contest was made especially hard by its 
terms. No players were to be eligible but those 
who on Monday made the lowest scores in a pre- 
liminary medal round of thirty-six holes. These 
thirty-two were to play thirty six-hole match- 
rounds during all the rest of the week. 

In the qualifying round it was scarcely sur- 
prising that H. J. Whigham, the champion, 
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should fail, for, though he pluckily fought 
through the thirty-six holes, it was evident that 
he had left enough of his old-time vitality in the 
Cuban campaign to seriously mar his chances. 

The weather on Monday morning, the 12th 
September, when the play commenced at 7:30 
o'clock, was as perfect as was possible, a gentle 
breeze, a cloudless sky, a temperature that 
could be enjoyed and not felt, and a light that 
seemed to pierce the farthest horizon, so clear 
was it. 

The result of the preliminary qualifying 
round was: 





First Second To- 
Round. Round. tal. 
1, ag H. Choate, Jr., Stock- 
PMD scenes. susbabsnses: sbenee 88 87 175 
2. Walter B. Smith, Owentsia...... 83 95 178 
3. Charles B. Macdonald, Chicago.. 9 88 178 
4. Robert D. Crowell, oe aaa 87 178 
s. Walte: J. Travis, Oakland....... go 179 
6. M. R. right, Philadel’a Cricket 2 go 179 
7. Findlay Douglas, Fairfield....... 89 gt 180 
8. oats, Newport............ 4 87 180 
9 James A. Tyng, Morris County.. 89 181 
1o. Albert H. Smith, Huntington ~ 
ee Ee aren 89 92 181 
a1. R. E. Griscom,Philadel’a Cricket 92 89 18t 
12. Foxhall P. Keene, Newport...... 89 92 181 
53. W. << ing Cutting, Jr., West- 
ER a a res 86 96 182 
14. G. G. Habbard. Newport........ * 89 183 
15. James F. Curtis, Essex County.. 89 184 
16. John I. Blair, Jr., Morris County. o 92 184 
17. M. Billings, Ardsley beanies 89 184 
38. F.H. Bohler, Philadelphia Cricket 8) 96 185 
19. Louis P. Bayard, Jr., Baltusrol.. 92 185 
20. F. W. Menzies. St) Andrew’s..... = g2 185 
21. J. G. Thorp, Cambridge......... 92 186 
22. James A. Stillman, Newport 89 186 
23. Henry P. Toler, Baltusrol.. ..... gt 186 
24. A. De Witt Cochrane, St. An 
PB cn2nnsn Shebaeeestecceses 89 186 
25. C. A. Lineweaver, Philadelphia. 89 98 187 
26. Jasper Lynch, Lakewood........ 93 94 187 
27. W. Sands, St. Andrew’s...... 96 gr 187 
28. Hugh K. Toler, Baltusrol.... ... ve 99 187 
29. George D. Fowle, ig ggg 94 188 
30. Dr. > Rushmore, Tuxedo.... 4 94 188 
31. John Reid, . St. Andrew’s..... g2 96 188 
32. ‘Alexander Sarton, Westchester 
County..... eceavseersussunsobe 98 gl 189 


The list failing to qualify consisted of : 












First Second 
Round. Round. Til. 
Percy Pyne, 2d, Morris County....... 98 92 190 

uincy A. Shaw, Myopia...... - 96 94 190 
George C. Clark, Jr., Shinnecock..... 95 95 190 
W. P. Smith, Huntington Valley.... 93 97 190 
C. F. Watson, Essex it gd peuere see 97 94 IgI 

. B. Baker, St. Andrew’s.........-.+ 95 96 191 

ames D.’ Winsor, Jr. . "Merion 

PICKBE sw n0ssccc0s 000s sescnnescesees 100 QI IgI 
Mark Michael, Nutley...........see0- 101 go 191 
Herbert C. Leeds, Myopia............ 97 192 
George E. Armstrong, Staten Island. a 99 192 
Richmond Talbot, Tuxedo...... 04 98 192 
Daniel Chauncey, Dyker Meadow.. . 04 98 192 
Bt. Driver, CHICARO. .. ...00.-000500 93 100 193 
a? Sippola, Milwaukee. sea base hee 102 gt 193 

. J. Whigham, Onwentsia........... 95 99 194 
Wm. R. Dinsmore, Jr., Tuxedo....... 89 105 194 
Reginald Brooks, Newport ...........100 94 194 
F. O. Beach, Meadowbrook .....  . 100 95 195 
J.. Nelson Manning, Auburndale, 

oo aan ee gl 104 195 
J. R. Chadwick, Richmond County ...100 95 195 
C, T. Stout, Staten Island Cricket.... 94 10l 195 
G. T. Rice, Brookline, ........ .«-ce0. 96 99 195 
Harry Holbrook, Jr., St. Andrew’s..101 94 195 
Otto Hockmeyer. Staten Island...... 99 96 195 
Grenville Kane, Tuxedo ............ 96 100 196 
W.R Thurston, Morris County...... 102 94 196 
A. Z. Huntington, Scranton..... .... 97 99 196 
C. L. Tappin, Westbrook............. 100 07 197 
B. C. Allen, Philadelphia............. 95 102 197 
W. C. Carnegie, Allegheny............103 94 197 
C. L. Perkins, Rockaway Hunt.. .... 97 100 197 

.C. Rennard, Tuxedo.......... +s. 99 08 197 


. M. Robertson, St. Andrew’s...... 96 102 198 















First Second 

Round. Round. Tt. 

A. L. Ripley, Cambridge...........+. 96 102 198 
William Waller, Onwentsia........... 98 100 198 
Patrick Grant, Palmetto.............. 105 199 
R. D. Graham, Harbor Hill... lor 199 
Martin Ballou, Apawamis.. 100 200 
A. Wright Post, Morris County weeses lol 99 200 
De Lancey Nicoll, Westchester... ... 08 102 200 
Charles Seeley, Weburn..... per yy 99 200 
Richard Sykes, Denver. 99 201 
0. D. Thompson, Allegheny 103 201 
R. A. Rainey, Cleveland ............ 98 202 
Oy, Uo, ROVE, COTTON 5455.0 010006800000 105 202 
Edward Leavitt, Fairfield....... eee 102 202 
C.D Barnes, Shinnecock.......... 98 202 
F. L. Woodward, Denver 100 203 
Howard Elting, St. Louis. ° 97 203 
Sherman Day, Shinnecock............ 106 204 
Victor Sorchan, Newport... 99 204 
a Re MN, MOONEE cosccccensecsess 99 107 206 
A. T. Jennings, Dyker Meadow......107 101 208 
. J. Manning, Seabright. ...........; 105 103 208 

Ir. B. O'Connor, Staten Island......107 102 209 

H. M. Forrest, Philadelphia.......... 107 103 210 
R.C Watson, Westbrook..... Seesees 98 112 210 
E. I. Frost, Chicago..... +.107 104 2m 
C. B. Van Brunt, Cresc eI 106 217 
Slason T hompson, Onwents Rss .0 ow 8S 104 219 
H. W. Slocum, Baltusrol........... «+109 110 219 
F. L. Denny, Chevy oS eee 120 221 


Probably none of the contestants in the pre- 
liminary rounds exerted themselves to do their 
very best. It was sufficient that they were 
among the first thirty-two, and, of course, out 
of over a hundred entrants the best players, 
those who would really be called upon later on 
for the best, could gain a qualification without 
extreme effort. This may account for the fact 
that, in the preliminary round, the amateur 
record, 168 over the links, was not approached 
nearer than 175. 

The next point of general interest arising out 
of the preliminary round was the important part 
played in it by college-trained golfers. Joseph 
H. Choate, Jr., who made the lowest score 
and took the gold medal, though entered from 
the Stockbridge Golf Club of Massachusetts, 
really is a Harvard player. Amongst-his com- 
panions from the same University were: W. 
Bayard Cutting, Jr.; G.G. Hubbard and James 
F. Curtis, the Intercollegiate champion. Be- 
side these Princeton claimed John I. Blair, Jr.; 
W. D. Vanderpool and L P. Bayard, Jr., whilst 
Yale gave to the thirty-two John Reid, r., the 
worthy son of a worthy golfing sire, and W. B. 
Smith, who followed Choate closely with a score 
of 178, is a Yale graduate. 

In other respects the field was broadly and 
distinctly representative of the first rank of the 
United States players gathered from forty-nine 
clubs, including nearly every principal city. 

On Tuesday, the 13th, the thirty-two who 
had won the right of contesting were paired off 
in sixteen couples, with the result that— 


J. G. Thorp. Cambridge, beat M. R. Wright, Philadel- 
phia Cricket, by 3 up and 2 to play. 
me Travis, Oakland, beat J. L. Blair, Morris 
County, by 4 up and 3 to play. 
A. Morten, County Club of Westchester, beat W. 
Bayard Cutting, Jr., Westbrook, by 2 up and 1 to . 
F. S. Douglas, Fairfield, beat J. F. Curtis by 6 up 
“se 5 to play. 
H. Smith, Huntingdon Valley, beat R. H. Crowell, 
ciev eland, by 2 up and 1 to play. 
F. H. Bohlen, Philadelphia Cricket, beat W. H. Sands, 
St. Andrew's, by 2 up. 
J. A. Tyng, Morris County, beat F. W. Menzies, St. 
Andrew’s, by 6 upand s to play. 
J. A. Stillman, } a beat E. C. Rushmore, Tux- 
~~ by 6 up and 4 to play. 
B. Smith, Chicago, beat J. H. Choate, Jr., Stock- 
ade by 8 up and 7 to play. 
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A.M. Coats, Newport, beat H. K. Toler, Baltusrol, 
by 5 up and 4 to play 

C. B. MacDonald, Chicago, beat G. G. Hubbard, New- 
os. by 4 up and zto pla 

P. Keene, Oakland, beat R. E. Griscom, Merion 
Cricket. by 5 up and 3to play. 

Jasper Lynch, Lakewood, beat C. P. Lineaweaver, 
Philadelphia, by 2 up. 

John Reid, Jr., St. Andrew's, beat A. De Witt Coch- 
rane, Ardsley, by 2up and 1 to plav. 

L. P. Bayard, Jr., Baltusrol. beat H. Mortimer Bil- 
ies, Ardsley, by default. 

G.D. Fowle. Philadelphia, beat H. P. Toler, Baltus- 
rol, by 1 up (nineteen holes). 

The eight successful players of Tuesday met 
on Wednesday, the 14th, and 

W. J. Travis, Oakland, beat J. G. Thorp, Cambridge, 
by 7 up and 6to play. 

‘F. P. Keene, Oakland, beat J. A. Tyng, Morris 
County, by 5 up and 4 to play. 

J. Stillman, Newport, beat A. Morten, Country Club 
of Westchester, by 4up and 3to play. 

Findlay S. Douglas, Fairfield, beat = H. Smith, 
Huntingdon Valley, by 4 up and 3to pla 

A. M. Coats. Newport, beat F-. Lag Bohlen, Philadel- 
mS Cricket, by 8 up and 7 to pla 

B. MacDonald, Chicago, aoe “John Reid, Jr., St. 
tk. Ss, by 3 up and 1 to play. 

I B. bs Chicago, beat L. P. Bayard, Jr., Baltus- 
tol, by 

D. Venn: Philadelphia, beat Jasper Lynch, Lake- 
waak by 1 up (37 holes). 

Friday, the 16th, brought another and not 
acceptable change in the climatic conditions. 
Mackintoshes were discarded, and under the in- 
fluence of the rays of a sun hidden behind a 
murky veil of humidity, coats quickly :fol- 
lowed. It was a day of discomfort even for 
the spectators, and must have been one of ex- 
haustion for the players. But weather is never 
considered by golfers—hail, rain, sunshine or 
snow, they faithfully and fearlessly plod the 
round of duty and of pleasure. It is an un- 
written law of golfing land, and one of its most 
health-giving features. 

The pairing of the final fours was purposely 
so arranged that, whatever the result of the 
semi - finals, there should meet in the finals 
representatives of one Eastern and oneWestern 
club, In the result this effect was accom- 
plished, Douglas representing Fairfield in the 
East and Smith Chicago in the West, though 
in truth, Smith, in a golfing sense, may be 
better claimed by the East for the reason that 
his three years of golfing have been largely 
done in the interests of his university, Yale, 
on whose champion team he is. Last May he 
won the golf championship there, and the close 
of this contest will find him on his way back 
for his senior year, 

Douglas was matched against Travis, and 
the first round ended in Travis’ favor by one 
hole. The hopes of the morning were rudely 
shattered in the afternoon round, in which his 
putting went all to pieces, and Douglas won by 
7 holes and 6 to play. 

The morning’s round between Smith and 
MacDonald closed in Smith's favor by three 
holes, but the early play of the afternoon soon 
evened the scores until the fourteenth hole, 
when the score was equal. Then Smith scored 
three successive holes, the fourteenth, fifteenth 
and sixteenth, in 3's; the seventeenth was 
halved in 5, Smith finally winning by 2 up and 
1 to play. 

The summary of the matches follows : 

Findlay S. Douglas, Fairfield, beat Walter J. Travis, 
Oakland, by 8 up and 6 to play. 

Walter B. Smith, Onwentsia, beat C. B. MacDonald, 
Chicago, by 2 up and r to play. 


Saturday, the 17th, brought again perfect 
golfing conditions, and the final bout of the all- 
engrossing contest. Never were expectations 
keyed up to a higher pitch than when the young 
champion of Yale and home-taught golf, met 
the nearly equally young graduate of St. An- 
drew’s University, Scotland, and Scotch train- 
ing. The pair were well matched, too, because 
of their very differences in teaching. in methods, 
and in strong personal points of play. Smith’s 
reputation for long and accurate driving was 
counterpoised by that of Douglas for clever 
putting when on the green. Curiously enough 
they did not, in the final rounds, live up to their 
reputations in these respective points. 

Smith won the first hole; the second was 
halved. Smith won the third, Douglas the 
fourth and fifth, so that at that point the game 
stood even; and so the game proceeded, hole 
by hole, sometimes one gaining, sometimes the 
other, until round one finished in favor of 
Douglas, three holes in the lead. 

This by no means daunted either Smith or 
his followers, nor was there any ground for de- 
spondency. The second round began with a 
hole for Smith, and the second hole followed 
suit, reducing Douglas’s lead to ove. The third 
hole was halved. The fourth and fifth holes 
went to Douglas by the narrowest of margins, 
and thence for quite a time so frequent were 
the mishaps of both that the unexpected might 
have happened at any moment. Douglas sent 
his ball into the woods and played unsteadily on 
the green. Smith failed twice in his strong 
point, driving, with the result that at the thir- 
teenth hole Douglas had his greatest lead, five, 
being dormie. Smith won the fourteenth, but 
at the fatal fifteenth Smith failed again toclear 
the bunker, and his ball ran out of bounds. 
His second ball fell short, too, and Douglas 
won the hole. This, of course, was the end of 
the match. A lead of five could not te broken 
down by the three only now remaining to be 
played, so that Douglas won his hard-fought 
triumph—the gold medal, the Havemeyer 
trophy, and, proudest of all, the title of Ama- 
teur Champion of the United States for one 
year. 

The beautiful trophy, for the possession of 
which for the coming year the week’s contest 
brought together the cream of the golfing 
world and of society, was designed and made 
by J. E. Caldwell & Co., of Philadelphia. 

The scores, showing the strokes, were : 


Findlay S. Douglas, Fairfield County— 
FIRST ROUND. 





iss cp Heke needles 5 3 7%*5 4 4 3 4* 6—41 
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SECOND ROUND. 
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Walter B. Smith, Onwentsia— 
FIRST ROUND. 
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SECOND ROUND. 
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WINNER OF 


** AMERICA,” THE ORIGINAL THE CUP. 


THE AMERICA’S CUP CHALLENGE, 


Ss Pnenet in OuriNG last month, the 
challenge of the Royal Ulster Yacht 
Club, on behalf of Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton, for the Amerzca’s Cup wil. result 
in arace. 

A meeting of the New York Yacht Club, 
called for the purpose of considering a cable 
communication of Secretary Hugh c. Kelly, 
ofthe Royal Ulster Yacht Club, with regard 
to the chailenge, was held at the New York 
Yacht Club, No. 67 Madison avenue, on Thurs- 
day evening, August 11th. There was a rep- 
resentative attendance. Commodore J. Pier- 
pont Morgan presided. Secretary Oddie read 
the following despatch from Secretary Kelly : 

“ August 6, 1898. 
“THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB, No. 67 Madison ave- 
nue, New York: 

“T have to inform youthat the Royal Ulster Yacht 
Club, on behalf of Sir Thomas Lipton, have the honor 
to challenge for Am-rica’s Cup. Kindly say if this is 
agreeable to you. A small committee appointed by 
the club will shortly sail for New York with formal 
chalienge and toarrange details. 

**HUGH C. KELLY, Secretary, 
** Mountpottinger Road, Belfast.” 


The reply to the 


above was also read by Sec- 
retary Oddie, 


and is as follows: 
“NEW YORK, August 6, 1808. 


‘““HUGH C. KELLY, Secretary, Mountpottinger Road, 
Belfast: 
‘I have the honor, on behalf New York Yacht Club, 


to tacit receipt of cable oteven date. Its pur 
port is most agreeable, and will be considered as soon 
as meeting can be called. Your committee will be 
warmly welcomed. ODDIE, Secretary.” 

After a short discussion the following resolu- 
tion was adopted : 


*The Roval Ulster Yacht Club hav ing communicated 
to thisclub itsintentionto challenge for the America’s 
Cup. 

“Resolved, That the flag officers, secretary and 
treasurer, be and they hereby are appointed a com- 
mittee with power, on behalf of the club, to accept, 
under the deed of gift, such challenge for a match for 
the America’s Cup, to arrange the terms thereof, and 
select a yacht to represent this club therein. and, by 
mutual consent with the challenging club, to make 
any arrangements as to dates, courses number of 
trials, rules and sailing regulations and’ any and all 
other conditions of the match ; and the said commit- 
tee shall have power, in their discretion, to add to 
their number. Said match shall be sailed under the 
direction of the Re gatta Cc ommittee pursuant to Arti- 
cie X. of the constitution.’ 


The meeting then adjourned, the business 
having taken only ten minutes. The commit- 
tee, as called for above, Commodore J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Vice Commodore Lewis Cass 
Ledyard, Rear-Commodore August Belmont, 
Secretary J..V.S. Oddie and Treasurer J. W. 
J. Hurst, met and added to their number former 
Commodore Edwin D. Morgan, former Com- 
modore Edward M. Brown, General Charles J. 
Paine and Herman B, Duryea, making nine in 
all in the committee, which has been designated 
as the ‘‘Committee on Challenge of Royal 
Ulster Yacht Club,” 

The following cable despatch was then drawn 
up and sent: 

“HUGH C, 
Belfast : 

“Meeting club held this evening. Your cable pre- 
sented. A challenge from your club will be most 
agreeable. Committee appointed with full power to 
act onchallenge and manage all details. Challenge to 
be binding and carry precedence must be accompa- 
nied by name of owner, and certificate, name, rig and 
dimensions of challenging yacht, as specified in deed 
of gift. Your committee will be warmly welcomed. 
Vice-Commodore Ledyard sails, £txuxza, Saturday. 
Will gladly confer with your committee on his arrival 
Liverpool, if you desire. Telegraph him your wishes, 
Queenstown, or Long's Hotel, London. 

PIERPONT ‘Moray, Commodore. 

“3. Vv. 5. OppiE, Secretary.’ 

This correspondence when published caused 
a good deal of comment among the Dunraven 
clique in England, accompanied by some spite- 
ful sneers from the London /ie/d. These 
strictures and_ criticisms, however, -were 
brought up with a round turn by an authori- 
tative hint that the Prince of Wales fully ap- 
proved of the challenge. 

Sir Thomas Lipton, who is a man of affairs, 
concluded that a committee of his friends 
should visit New York and confer personally 
with the New York Yacht Club, holding the 
sensible opinion that this course would be more 
satisfactory than a long-drawn-out correspond- 
ence. He declared with great candor that all he 
desired was a fair race, and that he had no 
doubt that the New York Yacht Club was also 
of that way of peers 5 He would impose no 
conditions, but would be guided by the agree- 
ment made by the Royal Ulster and the New 
York Yacht Clubs. 

He thought it well, too, he said, that Mr. 
Fife, the designer of the Shamrock, should also 
go to New York, so as to be on hand to supply 
information to the American committee. 

Inreferring to Sir Thomas Lipton’ssportsman- 
like tone throughout the negotiations it would 
be unjust to him if we did not record his gen- 
erous gift of $10,000 to the Empire State Soci- 
ety of Sons of the American Revolution, to be 
distributed for the relief of our sick and 
wounded sailors, soldiers and marines. Last 
June, when Sir Thomas was about to sail on 
the Lucanza for Liverpool, he was presented 
with an American flag and a memorial appre- 
ciative of his sentiments in favor of an Anglo- 
American alliance by the society above men- 
tioned. 

Sir Thomas gives cheerfully and generously 
of his immense wealth. On the occasion of the 
Queen's Jubilee he contributed $125,000 to the 
Princess of Wales’ dinner to the London poor, 

Almost immediately after the issuance of the 


KELLY, Secretary, Mountpottinger Roads 
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challenge Sir Thomas was elected a member 
of the Royal Clyde Yacht Club, his sponsors 
being Mr. J. B. Hilliard, one of the syndicate 
that built the Scotch cup challenger, 7%7s¢/e, 
and Mr. George L. Watson, the yacht designer. 
Clyde yachtsmen are in full sympathy with the 
challenger and are indignant at the slurs cast 
upon him by the ‘‘ Dunraven faction ” 

Mr. Charles Russell, son of the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, and a personal friend of 
the challenger, acted as Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
first envoy to this country. He arrived in this 
city on August 23d, via Quebec, and took np 
his quarters in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, where 
he was visited later in the day by Secretary J. 
V.S. Oddie and Treasurer Hurst, of the New 
York Yacht Club. Mr. Russell returned this 
call of courtesy by a visit to the yacht club. 
Mr. Russell on August 25th had a confer- 
ence with the special committee appointed by 
the club at the office of Commodore J. Pierpont 
Morgan. He was welcomed by Commodore 
Morgan, Secretary Oddie, Treasurer Hurst, E. 
M. Brown,-and Herman B. Duryea. The other 
members of the committee, Vice-Commodore 
Ledyard and E. D. Morgan, were absent in 
Europe, and Charles J. Paine had resigned be- 
cause his business interests would not permit 
him leisure to participate in the negotiations. 

Mr. Russell made known the object of his 
mission, which was to arrange the preliminary 
business of the challenge, which he explained 
was to be brought later by a committee of the 
Royal Ulster Yacht Club, consisting of Ma- 
jor Sharman-Crawford, Vice-Commodore of the 
club; Hugh C, Kelly, the honorary Secretary 
and Treasurer ; Will Fife, Jr., the designer of 
the challenger, and Hugh M. McGildowney, a 
naval architect and yachtsman, who is one of 
the managers of the shipbuilding firm of Har- 
lan & Wolff, Belfast, who will build Shamrock, 
These gentlemen sailed from Liverpool on the 
Britannic on August 24th. One particular ob. 
ject of Mr. Fife’s advent was to study the 
weather in the vicinity of New York in the 
month of September. He intends to turn out a 
yacht adapted to this climate. Shamrock will 
be one of the first large yachts in commission 
next season. She will be raced energetically 
in British waters until it is time to start for 
New York. There is already talk of Brztannia 
and Valkyrie being put in commission to act 
as ‘‘trial horses ” to get a line on her speed. 

The Irish delegation landed in New York on 
Sept. 2d. Next day its members, consisting of 
Vice-Commodore R. G. Sharman-Crawford, 
Secretary Hugh C. Kelly and Hugh M. McGil- 
downey, with Will Fife, Ts and Charles Russell 
in an advisory capacity, met Commodore Mor- 
gan, Secretary Oddie, Treasurer Hurst, Her- 
man B. Duryea and E. M. Brown at the New 
York Yacht Club, The meeting lasted an 
hour. The following challenge was presented : 


NEW YORK, September 3, 1808. 
J. V. S. OppIE, Esq., Secretary New York Yacht Club, 
No, 67 Madison avenue, New York: 


DEAR_SIR—We have the honor, on behalf of the 
Royal Ulster Yacht Club, and in the name of Sir 
Thomas Lipton, a member of tle club, to challenge to 
sail a series of matches with the yacht Shamrock 
against any one yacht or vessel constructed in the 
United States of America, for the America’s cup, sub- 
ject to the deed of gift and subject to conditions to be 
agreed upon. 


The following are the particulars of the challenging 
vessel, viz.: 
Owner, Sir Thomas Lipton ; name of yacht, Sham- 
rock; \ength of load water-line, 80.5 feet ; rig, cutter. 
The Custom House measurement will follow as soon 
as possible. 
We shall be much obliged if you will acknowledge 
receipt of this challenge. Very truly, 
R. G. SHARMAN-CRAWFORD, 
Vice-Commodore Royal Ulster Yacht Club. 
HUGH M. MCGILDOWNEY, 
HUGH C. KELLY, 
Honorary Secretary Royal Ulster Yacht Club, 


The Royal Ulster yachtsmen then withdrew. 
The Cup Committee held a formal session and 
formally accepted the challenge. It is under- 
stood that the races will be sailed next Septem- 
ber. It is believed that Commodore Morgan 
will build a cup defender, and that Mr. Oliver 
Iselin will have the management of her. 
Herreshoff is to turn out the new yacht, which 
will be built under lock and key; her model 
and the material of which she is to be con- 
structed will be kept secret. Defender will be 
refitted to try the speed of the new craft. The 
Shamrock will also be put together under a 
hermetically sealed shed 

The New York Cup Committee announced 
that they had elected Henry F. Lippitt, the 
well-known Eastern yachtsman and owner of 
the Wasf, to the vacancy on the committee 
caused by the resignation of Gen. Paine. 

The final conditions. were settled at a meet- 
ing of the contracting parties held at the New 
York Yacht Club on September 6th. As will 
be seen on perusal, nothing could: be fairer to 
both challenger and defender : ' 


NEW YORK YACH'r CLUB, ) 
No. 67 MADISON AVENUE, » 
NEW YORK, Sept. 6, 1898. | 

Conditions to govern the races for the America's 
Cup, under the challenge of the Royal Ulster Yacht 
Club on behalf ot Sir Thomas J. Lipton, dated Septem- 
ber 3, 1898, as agreed upon by the committees of the 
New York Yacht Club and Royal Ulster Yacht Club, 
at a joint meeting held on this date. 

Number of Races—The match to be decided by the 
best three out of five races. 

Courses—Starting from Sandy Hook Lightship: 
First race, to windward or leeward and return ; sec- 
ond race, equilateral triangle; third race, similar to 
first race; fourth race, similar to second race; fifth 
race, similar to first race. 

The starting line and compass bearings to be an- 
nounced as early as practicable, and the tug bearing 
the marks to be started ten minutes prior to the pre- 
paratory signal. 

In every case the course from the starting line to be 
laid to windward, if possible, from Sandy Hook Light- 
ship. 

In case a course as required by the conditions can- 
not be laid out from Sandy Hook Lightship, the Re- 
gatta Committee may provide some other suitable 
starting point, and in this case the preparatory signal 
will be given about half an hour later than the time 
named for starting from the lightship. 

Length of Courses—The course shall be as nearly as 
possible thirty (30) nautical miles in length. 

Start—The starting signal shall be given as nearly 
as practicable at eleven (11) A. M., and this time shall 
not be changed, except as follows: 

First—By the Regatta Committee, as described in 
the preceding paragraph, for changing the starting 
ONT. 

; Second—By the Regatta Committee, in case of fog. 

Third—By the Regatta Committee, if in its opinion 
the space around the starting line is not sufficiently 
clear at the time appointed for the start. 

Fourth—In case both yachts consent to a postpone- 
ment, in which case the Regatta Committee shail de 
termine the time of the start. 

Fifth —In case of serious accident to either vessel, as 
hereinafter provided. 

Signals—The preparatory signal shall be given fif- 
teen (15) minutes before the starting signal, and in case 
of a change in time of start, a preliminary signal shall 
be given fifteen (15) minutes before the preparatory. 

At the starting signala yacht may cross the line; 
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the exact time at which a yacht crosses the line during 
the succeeding two minutes to be taken as her start, 
and the end of that period as the start of the one cross- 
ing after its expiration. 

If a race is not started by one-thirty (1:3c) P. M. the 
Regatta Committee shall have the right to declare the 
race postponed for the day, and no race shall be 
started after three (3) P. M. 

Time Limit—If in any race neither yacht goes over 
the course within five and a half (5%) hours, exclusive 
of time allowances, such race shall not count, and 
must be resailed. 

Selecting the Defender of the Cup—The challenger 
shall be informed at least one week befére the first 
race what vessel is to defend the cup. 

New York Yacht Club Rulesto Govern—The system 
of measurement, time allowance and racing rules of 
the New York Yacht Club to govern the races, except 
as herein modified. 

Tne first race shall be sailed on Tuesday, October 3, 
1899, unless the Shamrock should be detained by stress 
of weather or other cause, in which case three (3) 
weeks shall be given. her for fitting out after her ar- 
rival ; but the first race shall not be started later than 
October 10, 1899, and the races shall be sailed on Tues- 
davs, Thursdays and Saturdays, until completed. 

Repeated Races—An unfinished race of one kind 
shall be repeated until finished 

Accidents—In case a serious accident occurs to 
either vessel prior to the preparatory signal, she shall 
have sufficient time to effect repairs before being re- 
quired to start, or, if such accident occurs during a 
race, before being required to start in the next race. 

Representatives—Each vessel shall have on board 
during races a representative named by her compet- 
itor. 

Manual Power—Manual power only shall be used for 
working the competing vessels. 

Measurement—The competing yachts shall be meas- 
ured with all of the weights, dead and alive, on board 
which they intend to carry during a race, but shall not 
have on board more persons, all told, during any race 
than three (3) for every five (5) feet of racing length or 
fraction thereof. Waste or water tanks, if carried, 
must be filled with water at the time of measurement. 

The restriction of the New York Yacht Club rules as 
to floors, bulkheads, doors, water tanks, to be waived. 

If either yacht, by alteration of trim or immersion 
by dead weight, increase her L. W. L. length, or in any 
way increase her spar measurements, as officially 
taken, she must obtain a remeasurement by special 
appointment before the next race, or, failing this, 
must report the alteration to the measurer at the club- 
house by to P. M. of the day before the race following 
such alteration, and must arrange with him for re- 
measurement, and, if required, be in the Erie Basin by 
7 o'clock A. M. of the day of said race, and there remain 
until 8 o’clock A. M., if necessary, for purposes of re- 
measurement. 

If either yacht decreases her measurements for sail- 
ing length in any way, in order to profit thereby in 
time allowance in any race, she must obtain a remeas- 
urement by special appointment before such race, or 
notify the measurer and be at his disposition, as above 
described. 

A measurement taken as provided above shall be 
final and not subject to protest by either party. 

In the event of the measurer being unable to obtain 
a measurement which he considers accurate before a 
race, a remeasurement shall be taken as soon as possi- 
ble after the race. 

Marking the Load Water-Line—Distinct marks shall 
be placed at the L. W. L. at the bow, and as far aft as 
possible on each v essel. 

Signed, 

On behalf of the New York Yacht Club: 
PIERPONT MORGAN, Commodore. 
V.S. ODDIE, Secretary. 
F. W. J. Hurst, Treasurer. 
EDWARD M. BROWN. 
HERMAN B. DURYEA. 
On behalf of the Royal Ulster Yacht Club: 
R. G. SHARMAN-CRAWFORD, 
Vice-Commodore. 
H. M. MCGILDOWNEY, 
HUGH C. KELLY, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 


THE SEAWANHAKA CUP. 


The international race on Lake St. Louis 


between the 20-footers Challenger and Domin- 
ion has resulted in a serious difference of opin- 
ion between the Seawanhaka-Corinthian and 
the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Clubs. 


Doubtless the Domznzon is in the true sense 
of the word a double-hulled boat, and therefore 
ineligible, by the recognized canons of prece- 
dent, to compete with the ordinary yacht. Let 
us waive the question as to whether the Chad- 
lenger was or was not constructed to sail on 
one bilge, and is therefore as guilty as her op- 
ponent, and let us stick to facts. 

As soon as it was learned that Domznion had 
been chosen as the Canadian champion, Mr. 
R. W. Gibson, who represented the Race Com- 
mittee of the S, C Y.C., made the following 
protest, dated August 12, 1898 : 


To the Sailing Committee, R. St. L. Y. 
dell, Esg., Chairman: 

GENTLEMEN—The Race Committee of the Seawan- 
haka-Corinthian Yacht Club have instructed me to lay 
before you their opinion in regard to the eligibility of 
the yacht Dominion, which I am just informed has been 
selected by you to defend the Seawanhaka Interna- 
tional Cup. 

We are of opinion that the universally observed 
custom of classifying vessels with two hulls in classes 
distinct from one-hulled boats, as catamarans, should 
be considered as applying to the yacht Dom/snzon, inas- 
much as she has two distinct immersed hull sections 
and two separate water lines, constituting two hulls, 
which are connected only above the water-line. 

It seems to us that the reason why catamarans 
were not specifically barred in the agreement was be- 
cause the custom of classifying them separately was 
so settled as to amount to an unwritten law requiring 
no mention. Under these circumstances, we feel 
obliged to make a formal protest against the selection 
of Dominion to defend the cup, and we appeal confi- 
dently tothe S Sailing Committee of the R. St. ORs 
as umpires, to give this question a new and impartial 
consideration for the welfare of the-sport in which we 
are all deeply interested. We cheerfully leave the de- 
cision in regard to these races in your hands and will 
abide by your ruling. We remain, gentlemen, very 
respectfully yours, 

The Race Committee of the S. C. Y. C. 
(Per R. W. GIBSON.) 

To this protest the Race Committee of the 
R. St. L. Y. C. made the following reply on 
the same day : 

To the Kace Committee, Seawanhaka- Corinthian Yacht 
Club; 

GENTLEMEN—We have given your letter of this 
date, conveying your opinion of the yacht Dominion, 
mature consideration, and have had the advan- 
tage of a prolonged discussion ag ae the mat- 
ter with your representative, Mr. R. W. Gibson. We 
have reached the conclusion eg Dominion comes 
quite within the terms of the Declaration of Trust and 
the agreement covering the special conditions of the 
match for the present year. It is their terms which we 
were alone to consider and on which our decision must 
be based. We might be permitted to add that, even 
from the point of view of ethical sporting principles, 
Dominion represents a new and ingenious application 
of recognized features in yacht designing. and is a 
legitimate and logical step in the line of development 
of this type of yacht. We beg to express our hearty 
appreciation of your acceptance, in advance, of the 
judgment of the committee, We remain, gentlemen, 
very respectfully yours, 

The Race Committee of the R. St. L. Y. C. 
*A. F. RIDDELL, Chairman 

It will be noted that Mr. Gibson blundered 
in the concluding passage of his protest, which 
reads: ‘‘ We cheerfully leave the decision in 
regard to these races in your hands and will 
abide by your ruling.” In making this conces- 
sion Mr, Gibson was acting in opposition to the 
orders of the Race Committee of his club, 
which had instructed him on no account to 
start against Domznzon in the event of her be- 
ing chosen. If he had omitted that unfortu 
nate passage he might have withdrawn Cha/- 
lenger with justice and honor. 

But by starting against Domznzon Mr. Gib- 
son, as the agent of the Race Committee of his 
club, legally committed those gentlemen to a 
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recognition of Domznzon’. eligibility. The 
committee was bound by the acts of their 
agent, and therefore when Messrs. Dresser and 
Kerr sent their memorable dispatch, which is 
subjoined, in my judgment they lost their tem- 
per and exhibited a child-like petulance, for 
which breach of diplomacy and good manners 
the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club is owed an 
apology. The dispatch reads thus: 

We wish our representatives to leave there the 
very first hour practicable after final race, also to pre- 
serve a very dignified attitude concerning this event 
and not accept public or formal hospitalities. We will 
address the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., saying that we 
will communicate with them regarding this contest as 
soon as we can gather our scattered committee. 

DRESSER AND KERR. 

The only comment necessary to make is that 
it is not: sportsmanlike to agree to accept the 
ruling of a race committee, and after sailing a 
series of races, in every one of which the 
American boat was beaten on her merits, to 
make an undignified ‘ kick” against the deci- 
sion of the said committee. 

In the last number of OurinG it was told 
how Seawanhaka had been chosen as the rep- 
resentative of the Oyster Bay Club, but that 
Mr. Clinton H. Crane was directed to use his 
judgment as to his choice of her sister boat, 
Challenger, then unfinished at Ogdensburg, 
N. Y. Both craft were identical in design, and 
the real reason why the new boat was chosen 
was because Seawanhaka, owing to her pe- 
culiar system of construction, was not in con- 
dition to race. She was strained and leaky, 
and although only used for a few days was not 
judged strong enough fora possible blow on 
the lake. The two Crane boats, on their ar- 
rival at Dorval, on August 3d, were rigged and 
raced against each other. Mr. C. H. Crane 
was accompanied by his brother, H. M. Crane, 

. H. Stackpole, Sherman Hoyt, H. C. Eno, J. 

Solley, P. R. Labouisse and two profes- 
sional sailors, Mr. R. W. Gibson acted as the 
representative of the Race Committee of the 
Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., none of whom 
was able to attend personally. The contest 
aroused much interest in Montreal and drew a 
large number of spectators to the scene. The 
arrangements were admirable, 

FIRST RACE, AUGUST 13TH. 

The first race, windward and leeward, two 
nautical miles to a leg, thrice over, making a 
total distance of 12 nautical miles, was started 
on August 13th ina fresh west wind. Because of 
the illness of Mr. Duggan, designer of Domzn- 
zon, she was sailed by Wm, 42milius Jarvis, of 
the Royal Canadian Y, C., who was summoned 
in a hurry from Toronto. He was assisted by 
Mr. W. A. C. Hamilton and Messrs. Shear- 
wood and Bolton. The two boats were taken 
in tow forthe line off Puinte Claire by the same 
steamer. On the way out Domznzon bumpeda 
small hole in Challenger near the starboard 
chain-plate. Challenger put back, and had a 
patch put on the hole at the club-house. ‘The 
starting signal was made at 2:15 p. M., both 
boats carrying double-reefed mainsails and 
storm jibs. The contestants met on the line on 
opposite tacks. Challenger, on the port tack, 
was forced about to avoid collision, and was also 
robbed of her weather berth. The Canadian 
boat in windward work outpointed and out- 
footed her opponent, beating her 1m. sos. to 


the outer mark. Running home under spin- 
naker, Challenger gained, being only 17 sec- 
onds behind at the end of the round. 

In the second round all reefs were shaken 
out and working jibs set, the wind having 
fallen and the sea gone down. At the outer 
mark Dominion led by 55 seconds, but on the 
run down the wind her lead was reduced to 
14 seconds, 

In the third round, at the outer mark Domzn- 
zum Was I minute in the lead. On the run back 
Challenger picked up and was beaten by only 
6 seconds. 

The official times were : 

First signal,2p.m Preparatory, 2:10. Start, 
S18. 

Outer mark, Domnzon, 2:39:20; Challenger, 
2:41:10, Finish, first round, Domznzon, 2:54:45; 
Challenger, 2:55:02. 

Outer mark, Domznzon, 3:19:20; Challenger, 
3:20:15. Finish, second round, Domznzon, 
3:42:35 ; Challenger, 3:42:49. 

Outer mark, Doméinzon, 4:11:50; Challenger, 
4:12:50. Finish, third round, Domznzon, 4:27:30; 
Challenger, 4:27:36. 

Mr. Gibson handed in a protest, and the 
Sailing Committee of the R. St. L. Y. C. dis- 
qualified Domenzon for forcing her opponent 
about and awarded the race tothe Challenger. 

Next day, Sunday, was passed pleasantly and 
quietly, both yachts being hauled out. It was 
announced that Mr, Duggan had sufficiently 
recovered to sail the next race himself. 

SECOND RACE, AUGUST I5TH. 

Challenger early in the morning had her 
planking repaired by a boatbuilder. There was 
a long wait for a breeze and at 12:30 a light 
southeast wind sprung up; and, as a triangular 
course had to be sailed, one and one-third nau- 
tical miles to a leg, three times round, total 
distance, twelve nautical miles, the course 
was a free reach to Pointe Claire, a beat to the 
second mark and a reach in with the wind 
abeam. There was a luffing match that lasted 
more than ten minutes after the start, at the 
end of which, when Challenger bore away on 
her course, she fouled Domznzon’s spinnaker 
boom. The Yankee beat the Kanuck 7 sec- 
onds to the outer mark, but on the next leg, 
which was a beat to windward, Domznzon 
picked up wonderfully and continued to in- 
crease her lead, completing the first round 1m. 
51s. in advance of Challenger. 

In the second round Challenger picked up 
in the run and the reach, but when close-hauled, 
Dominion had the wind strong enough to sail 
on her lee hull with the weather one up in the 
air. She went to windward like a flying proa 
and easily beat Challenger, completing the 
second round 2m. 20s. ahead. 

The final round was remarkable for the way 
in which Challenger picked up Im. 50s. in the 
first leg. Domdénzon thus started on the sec- 
ond leg (all windward work) only 30 seconds in 
advance. But when close-hauled the double- 
hull at once got in its work and the Canadian 
freak profited by it, as usual, eventually win- 
ning the race with a lead of 2m. 47s. No pro- 
test was made over the foul during the first 
round. The Sailing Committee issued the fol- 
lowing table, which makes an interesting record 
of the race: 





OUTING FOR 


FIRST ROUND—FIRST LEG. 

Time. Elapse: a. Loss. 

H.M.S, H.M.S. 
0:00:07 


Lead. 
H.M.S. 
Dominion... 
Challenger.. 


SECOND L EG. 
1:36:15 0:15:48 
O117:21 

THIRD LEG. 
Dominion.......... 1247219 Ol11!04 popeke 
Challenger ........ 1249!10 Ol11!29 

SECOND ROUND—FIRST LEG. 
2301245 0:14:26 0:01:06 
0:13:20 

SECOND LEG. 
2:17:06 O215:21 
0216245 

; THIRD LEG. 
Dominion......... 2127140 0210234 
Challenge 0:10:45 

THIRD ROUND—FIRST LEG. 

Dominion......... 0113300 0:01:50 
Challenger......... 2: O:1it10 


0:00:07 


Dominion ......... 
Challenger 


0:01:33 


0200325 


Dominion.. 
Challenger 


OL0T!24 
O:0o0r 11 


Dominion. .... 
Challenger.... 


o: xa 29 

wes 225972 16 0:16:06 

THIRD LEG. 

3:05:00 0:10:00 

seee 3:07547 O:10:31 

It will be noticed that Domznzon sailed the 

distance of 12 nautical miles in exactly two 

hours, the preliminary having been given at 

12°50:00, the preparatory at 1:00:00, and the 
start at 1:05:00. 


Dominion 
Challenger.... 


0:02:47 


eeeees 


0:00:31 


THIRD RACE, AUGUST I6TH. 

There was a strong southwest wind blowing 
and a little jump of a sea on in the morning. 
In fact, it wasso jumpy that Challenger would 
not risk a tow, but preferred to sail under three 
reefs and a spitfire jib from the club-house to 
the starting point, a distance of four miles. 
The course was to windward and leeward, and 
the speed of the wind 18 miles an hour. The 
starting signal was given at 12:40, Dominion 
was under three reefs and Challenger under 
two. It was puffy at times, but the strength of 
the wind didn’t seem to affect the Canadian, 
which stood up straight to her work, while the 
Yankee boat heeled over in spite of her crew 
perched up as high as they could get to wind- 
ward. It was the same old story. Dominion 
made big gains when beating, but lost a little 
onthe runs. The breeze was strongest on the 
last round and Challenger was strained con- 
siderably in consequence. In the final run 
home Domznzon, witha lead of gm. 29s., did not 
trouble to set her spinnaker, but jog reed along 
quite easily. Challenger was sailed admira- 
bly, being driven all the time, her fragile hull! 
suffering inevitably. She picked up 1m. 3s. 
through this ‘cracking on,” but she lost the 
race, the most exciting of the series, by 8m. 26s, 
The table gives results leg by leg: 

Preliminary, 

FIRST ROUND 
Time. 
H.M.S. 


Dominion.......... 1109: 
Challenger........ i112 


12:25; preparatory, 12:35; Start, 12:40. 
LEG. 

Loss. 

H.M.S. 


FIRST 
Elapsed. Lead. 
H.M.S. _ M. Ss. 


Dominion 
Challenger . 


0:313°49 

0213:00 . 

SECOND ROU NbD- ‘FIRST LEG. 
Dominion . “<6 
Challenger | 5 003749 
SECOND LEG. 

eeee 2:02:04 0:14:39 
« 2:00:59 O:14:09 


Dominion...... 


0:00:30 
Challenger .... 


OCTOBER. 


THIRD ROUND—FIRST LEG. 
Elapsed. Loss. 
H.M.S, ) 
0329212 

0:33:46 

LEG, 

0:13:29 

0:12:20 


Time. 
H.M.S. 
Dominion.........- 2:31:16 
Cnallenger ........ 
SECOND 
Dominion : 
Challenger ........ 2353211 
FOURTH RACE, 17TH. 

After a shipwright had attended to the 
necessary repairs of the Challenger she was 
prepared for the fourth race over a triangular 
course. The wind was light from the west 
and the sea smooth when the starting signal 
was given. The first leg was a close reach, 
the second a reach with the wind abeam, and 
the thirdarun. As the Domznzon had to drag 
her double hull along, her crew, although 
massed to leeward, not being able to give her 
a list, Challenger got in the lead and kept 
there. The wind, however, grew stronger and 
shifted, making the first leg of the second 
round a beat to windward, which, of course, 
was in Domznion’s favor. The first round was 
finished with Challenger 1m, 30s. in the lead, 

In the second round both yachts were reefed, 
Dominion overhauled her rival, passing her in 
the first leg with six seconds to spare. While 
rounding the first mark Cha//enger fouled the 
buoy, thus being disqualified. However, she 
continued to sail, finishing the round eighteen 
seconds astern. 

In the third round Domznzon gained 54 sec- 
onds in the first leg, rounding 1m. 12s. ahead, 
increasing her lead at the next mark to 2m, 29s. 
On the run home the reefs were shaken out 
and spinnakers were set. Challenger gained 2 
seconds on this leg, Doménzon winning by 2m. 
27s. The official summary follows : 

Preliminary, 12:35:00; preparatory, 12:45:00; start, 
12:50:00, 


AUGUST 


FIRST ROUND—FIRST LEG. 
Elapsed. Loss. 
H.M.S. H.M.S. 
0:19:30 
O:21312 
SECOND LEG. 
Challenger........ 1:20:13 0210343 
Dominion.......... 1220353 0:09:41 
THIRD LEG. 


Lead, 
H.M.S. 
oto142 
o!0442 eeaiiee 


Time. 

H.M.S. 
Challenger ++ 1309330 
Dominion 


0:01:02 0:00:40 


Challenger 


en 0:01:30 
Dominion... 


5 0:00:50 oneess 
SECOND ROUND— FIRST LEG. 
Dominion.. a soe Meme? 0:18:00 
Challenger . $523 O19: :36 
COND LEG. 
0:09:20 
ee 2:03:14 o:10:18 
‘ THIRD LEG. 
Dominion 0312130 
Challenger.... 2:14:58 OL1Il44 
THIRD ROUND—FIRST 
0:15:45 
0316339 


0:00:06 


Dominion 
Challen 


Dominion 
Challenger 


0:02:29 


0210332 otor!17 
THIRD LEG. 
22:52:45 O213:05 
Challenger.... ... 2:55:12 0213:03 

Everything was ready at the club- house for 
a féte to the visiting yachtsmen that night, but 
the despatch from the Race Committee of the 
Seawanhaka Club ordering their fellow-mem- 
bers not to accept the hospitalities of the Cana- 
dians was obeyed and the Oyster Bay delega- 
tion did not take part in the festivities, 

The boats Seawanhakaand Challenger were 


Dominion ..... 0:00:02 mane 
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reefed, 
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Lead. 
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sent on a canal-boat to Ogdensburg. They 
will both need rebuilding to make them safe in 
even a moderate breeze. They are racing 
freaks built for one specific object, which they 
have failed to accomplish. They are neither 
useful nor ornamental, and the sooner the clubs 
relegate such abortions out of existence, the 
better it will be for yachting. The same re- 
mark applies equally to ‘‘ contraptions ” of the 
Dominion class, If the dispute between the 
two clubs leads to their abolition, so much the 
better. In justice to Mr, Duggan it must be 
admitted that in ingenuity of design and scien- 
tific system of construction the freak Domznzon 
is far in advance of either of Mr. Crane s freaks. 

There was no friction at all between the vis- 
itors and the Canadians, ‘The greatest cordial- 
ity prevailed, in spite of the circumstance that 
the official relations between the two clubs were 
so unsatisfactory. 

On August 18th, the day after the final race, 
a challenge was received by the R. St. L. Y. C. 
from the Inland Lake Y. A., of which Mr. J. 
W. Taylor, of Minneapolis, is President, for a 
race next year. 

On August 19th the Sailing Committee met 
and decided to recommend to the club that the 
cup be returned to the Seawanhaka C, Y. C, 

INTER-CLUB KNOCKABOUT RACES. 

A series of races between knockabouts of the 
Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club and the 
Corinthian Yacht Club, of Philadelphia, began 
on August 22d at Oyster Bay. All the boats 
that competed were of one design, built to the 
same plans by Stearns, of Marblehead. The 
five visiting boats were towed from Philadel- 
phia and were: A7zd, owned by Mrs, Geary, and 
sailed by Barklee Henry; /Zy, owned by for- 
mer Commodore Charles Brock and Mrs. Cro- 
zier, and sailed by Commodore Brock ; Gr2/se, 
owned and sailed by Robert Toland ; Sfzder, 
owned and sailed by Parker Freeman, and /a- 
reeda, owned by Commodore Alexander Van 
Rensselaer, and sailed by Charles V. Grant. 

Opposed to them were G/orza, owned by J. 
Rogers Maxwell, and sailed by J. Fred Tams ; 
Stella, owned so S. Hoyt, and sailed by 
Sherman Hoyt; Aewaydin, owned by R. C. 
Wetmore, and sailed by R. W. Gibson ; Daco??, 
owned and sailed by H. L. Maxwell and 7os/o, 
owned and sailed by L. M. Scott. The system 
of allotting points was this: each boat was cred- 
ited with a number of points equal to the num- 
ber of boats in the rival squadron she defeated. 

First Race, August 22d—Triangular course, 
three miles to aleg. S¢e//a led the fleet, fol- 
lowed by Dacozt, Tosto. and Glorza, each of 
which won 5 points forthe home club. A7zd 
won I point for the visitors, beating Aewaydzn, 
which scored 4 points because she beat four 
Quaker City craft. Total points : Seawanhaka, 
24; Philadelphia, 1, 

Second Race, August 23d—Same starters ; 
knockabout course No. 2. Ste//a led again. She, 

Tosto and Dacozt won 5 points each, Glorza 4 
points and Aewaydn 3 points for the home 
club. A7zd won 2 points and Grz/se 1 point for 
the visitors. Total points: Seawanhaka, 22; 
Philadelphia, 3. 

Third Race, August 24th—Same starters ; 
reefing breeze; course, leeward to windward 
12 miles. G/orza finished first, followed by 


Stella, each winning 5 points. Dacozt won 4 
and Josto 3 for the Seawanhakas. Kewaydin 
was disqualified for not giving way to the SAzder 
when close-hauled on starboard tack. <7, 
third boat to finish, won 3 points, /areeda 2 
and Spider, Grilse and Fly 1 each for the vis- 
itors. Total points: Seawanhaka, 17; Phila- 
delphia, 8. 

Fourth Race, August 25th—Same starters, 
except G/orza and //y ; nice breeze ; triangular 
12-mile course S/e//a led, with Kewaydin, 
steered by Mr. Tams, second, winning 4 points 
each, and Zosto and Dacodt 2 each for the Sea- 
wanhakas. A7zd, again third boat, won 2 and 
Fareeda 2 for the visitors. Total points: Sea- 
wanhaka, 12; Philadelphia, 4. 

Fifth Race, August 26th—Same starters as 
on first day; nice breeze; triangular 12-mile 
course. Avzd led from start to finish, winning 
5 points, Spzder 4, Grilse 3, Fly and Fareeda 
2 each for the visitors. S¢e//a, second boat, 
won 4, Dacozt 3 and Josto 2 for Seawanhaka. 
Total points: Philadelphia, 16 ; Seawanhaka, g. 

Grand total for the entire series: Seawan- 
haka, 85 ; Philadelphia, 23 points. The visitors 
were entertained at a banquet in the evening 
at the club-house. 





RACING ON WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINNESOTA, 


The racing week-of the Inland Lake Yacht- 
ing Association began on August 22d. The 
most interesting series sailed was that between 
the Hoodlum, a crack Boston boat, designed 
by John R. Pardon, which was the champion in 
her class last season, and the Af#e/a, the West- 
ern champion, designed by Andrew Peterson, 
of Lake Minnetonka. Afe/a sailed six trial 
races against Aure/éa, designed by Gus 
Amundson, of White Bear, Minn., and owned 
by W. R. Dean, of St Paul, and was chosen 
by the judges to represent the Lake Associa- 
tion against the challenger, which represented 
the Y. R. A. of Massachusetts. //ood/um 
measures 23 feet, under Y. R. A. of Massachu- 
setts rules, and carries 766 feet of sail. <Azela 
is 32 feet 4 inches over all, 24 feet water-line, 
with a beam of 8 feet 7 inches, and 734 feet sail 
area. She is fitted with a steel dagger center- 
board, and a suit of sails made in Boston, She 
was sailed by her owner, C. Milton Griggs, of 
St. Paul, his crew consisting of Andrew Peter- 
son, the designer, John, Samuel and Daniel 
Bunn and John Johnson The Boston craft 
was sailed by Ward C. Burton, assisted by H. 
J. Burton, Herbert Dyer, Robert Shuck, A. 
W. Strong and A. W. Higginson. 

The first race was sailed in a reefing breeze 
on August 22d, the start being at 10:15. Akela 
allowed Hood/um 14s. The Boston boat won 
on time allowance by gs. In the nine knots of 
reaching, 4kée/a gained 4m. 6s. on Hoodlum, 
but in the two knots of windward work the 
Boston boat gained 1m, 21s. on Akela. It 
should be noted that 4/e/a would have been 
an easy winner had not an accident happened 
to her jib early in the race. The summary: 

First Round. Finish. Actual. Corrected. 

H.M.S.  H.M.S. H.M.S. H.M.S. 

0 1) 11:19:00 12:18:17 2:03:17 2:03:03 
PUROIR a 6 ccieweidon ce 11:20:23 12:18:12 2:03:12 2:03:12 

The second race was sailed on August 23d in 
a light but true wind, the start being at 10:25. 
In the three knots of reaching, Hoodlum gained 








go 


3m. 9s. In the four knots down the wind Ase/a 
gained 24s. In beating, Hood/um gained an aver- 
age of 1m. 20s. a mile, winning by 9m. 21s., actual 
time, and 6m. 24s , corrected. The summary : 


First Round. Finish. Actual. Corrected. 

H. M.S. N H. M.S. H.M.S. 
Hoodlum.......... 12:07:41 3:06:57 3:06:57 
Akela.....0. eseeees 12:10:19 3:41:18 3:13:21 





The third race was sailed on August 24th in 
a reefing breeze, the start being at 10:25. 
Akela showed herself the better boat, beating 
Hood/um 6m, 23s.,actualtime. In running the 
boats were even ; in reaching 4/#e/a gained an 
average of ss. per mile. In four miles windward 


work Akela gained 6m, 20s. The summary: 
First Round. Finish, Actual, Corrected. 

H. M.S. H.M.S MH. M.S. H.M. 
Akel ° 12:30:40 2:05:40 2:05:32 
~ pre 12237:03 2312303 2312103 





The fourth and last race was started on 
August 25th at 10:25, both boats being single 
reefed. Hoodlum \ed to the Dellwood buoy, 
where both boats fouled, Hvod/um’s bowsprit 
piercing the A*e/a’s side just abaft the mast, 
disabling her. H/ood/um sailed over the course 
alone. No protest was made on either side. 
The race and the series were given to Hood/um. 
The Westerners are to be congratulated on the 
excellent work shown by their champion. The 
Akela’s victory over her rival in a reefing 
breeze was especially commendable. 

ATLANTIC YACHT CLUB RACES, 

The Atlantic Yacht Club, on September 5th, 
held an open race which was full of intrinsic 
interest and attracted a large attendance to the 
Seagate club-house. The prizes were the Adams 
cups and many others, chief amongst which 
were those presented by Geo. Gould, J. H. Bal- 
lantine and Harrison G. Moore. The working 
boats sailed in the morning in a light south 
wester three times over a five-mile triangle. 
The summary gives details : 


OUTING FOR 








OCTOBER. 


WORKING BOATS—SCHOONERS—START, 11H. 5M. 











Elapsed Cor'ct’d 
Length, Time. Time. 
Boat and Owner. Feet, B.a.3. 8 M.S. 
A. M. Smith, ——....... coos O70 4i2ci4 4213320 
John W. Stout, eoceccses 58.00 4:26:22 4:26:22 
WORKING BOATS—SLOOPS—START, 11H. 10M. 
Sadee M., George H. Mott... 36.00 on seceee 
Lauretta S., John Van Wart. 31.60 ry} 4120: 38 
Jennie, Robert Ewin, Jr...... 37.00 oe 5103342 
Clara S., Lambert Snedeker. 37.80 as qi18ii1 
Franklin Brewer, J. Brewer. 32.00 4: 3258:38 
Flyaway, George Syversen.. 34.50 4 4307234 
G. W. Mojer, Albert Russell. 32.00 4: 4:32:18 
Lena, Charles Johnson ...... 33-40 4:3 4215232 
Clara, F. Bradford ..........» 31.28 5305 4256330 
Charies Oak, Jos. Courtney 26.60 a 4:07:36 
Tessie Carman, N. porte 30.00 4233242 4222357 
The schooner 4, JZ. Smith and the sloop 


Franklin Brewer were the winners. 

The yachts sailed in the afternoon with the 
wind blowing much fresher, but from the same 
direction, the courses being the usual ones for 
the respective classes. ‘The summary : 

SLOOPS AND YAWLS, GROUP I.—START, 2H. 35M. 














Elapsed Cor'ct'd 
Length, Time. Time. 
Yacht. Owner. Feet, HMMS, 1. M.S, 
Sea Gull, J. Fred Ackerman, 51.73 2229:50 
Tiger, A. J. Harrison......... 35.00 priniebe not 
Athene, F. B. Mackey........ y.M 
MAU ES. 05055 sapiens *+2 33-00 
Impudent, Louis Bour y. er 42.50 2329:5 
Mauwee, H. J. Roberts...... 42.50 St0330 sss es ° 
Golightly, E. Hope Norton . 42.50 3109! t4 ‘ea ‘ 
CABIN CATBOATS, GROUP II.—START, 2H. 40M. 
Ue Oe RE Ty oe 30.00 2317544 2217344 
OSBORNE . «6. .cccccrsscccoss 30.00 Withdrawn. 
Rex, F. M. Randall..... ..-.. 26.60 229: : 46 2325334 
Qui Vive, George Freeth.. 25.00 2: 2224:52 
kit, T. J. Dunne. 30.00 2:17:20 2217!20 
V EE ahaa iasess BERD Did not finish. 
Dorothy, R. E. Johnson Sead 28 60 2:28:15 2226335 
OPEN CATBOATS, GROUP III.—STAR‘ - 45M. 
ne eer 19.40 2: 2346349 
Cel aR Oe 20.40 2! 2150:01 
Baby, A. M. "Johnson. ar 19 go 2: — 
Mary, William Langley. 24.60 2: 55:18 
RR Regie RIS 19.00 3100317 ie 


A. J. KENEALY. 





Courtesy of Theodore B. Starr. 
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SHE annual Champion- 
ship Regatta of the 
Canadian Association 
of Amateur Oarsmen 
was held on Toronto 

Bay, Canada, August 8th and 
oth, over a course a mile and 
a half straightaway  E. H. 
Ten Eyck won the senior sin- 
gles with ease, C. E. A. Gold- 
man rowing well for second 
place. 

In the fours the Argonauts 
took the lead at the start, and 
were never passed inthe senior 
fours. In this race the boat of 
the Detroit Mutuals broke in 
two in the center, both ends 
going upintheair. Fortunately, no injury was 
done to the crew beyond a wetting 

The Grand Trunks won a fine race from the 
Argonauts and Brockville in the junior fours. 

The senior doubles was an easy race for the 
Wachusett pair, Ten Eyck and Lewis. 

In the intermediate singles the first three 
men finished in close order, Nelson winning by 
a few feet. 

In the pair-oars the Pennsylvania Barge team 
were never able to get up to the Argonauts 
after the start. ; 

Junior singles, final—Won by J. C. Mason, Argo. 


nauts ; E. A. Wark, Leanders, of Hamilton, 2. Time, 
1mm. 4 2-5s. F. Ward, of the Dons, Toronto, was in 
— ata mile, and leading easily when his boat cap- 
sized, 

Junior double sculls, final—Won by Don Rowing 
Club; Brockville, 2. ime, rom. 7s, The race was 
very close from start to finish, and very exciting. 

Junior eight-oared shells—Won by Argonauts; 
Vespers, Philadelphia, 2. Time, 8m. 1s. The Argo- 
nauts came in ahead by a length and a half. 

Senior single sculls —Won by E. P. Ten Eyck, Wachu- 
sett Boat Club, Worcester, Mass.; C. E. A. Goldman, 
Argonaut Rowing Club, Toronto, 2; L. Marsh, Don 
Rowing Club, Toronto, 3. Time, 1om. 47s. Fred. Cres- 
ser, Vesper Boat C.ub, Philadelphia, did not finish. 

Senior four oars—Won by Argonaut Rowing Club ; 
Pennsylvania Barge Club, 2; Don Rowing Club, 3. 
Time, gm. 33s. Vesper Boat Club finished tourth, and 
Ecorse (Mich.) Boat Club fifth. Mutual, the Detroit 
Boat Club’s boat, was broken. : 

Junior four oars—Won by Grand Trunk Rowing 
Club; Brockviile Rowing Club, 2; Argonaut Rowing 
Club, 3; Don Rowing Club, 4. Time, gm. 31 4-5s. 

Senior double sculls—Won by Wachusett Boat Club, 
C. H. Lewis (bow), E. H. Ten Eyck (stroke); Don Row- 
ing Club, J. O’Connor (bow), L Marsh (stroke), 2; 
Catlin Boat Club, Chicago, James Henderson (bow), 
Wm. Weinand (stroke), 3. Time, 9m. 40 1-5s. ; 

Intermediate single sculls—Won by Toronto Rowing 
Club, W. Nelson; Toronto Rowing Club, E. H. Min- 
nett, 2; Argonaut Rowing Club, J. C. Mason, 3. Time, 
TOM, 34 2-58. 7 

Intermediate four oars—Won by Brockville Rowing 
Club; Grand Trunk Boat Club, 2. Time, 8m. 25s. 

Pair oars—Won by Argonaut Rowing Club, F. H. 
Thompson (bow), Jos. Wright (stroke); Pennsylvania 
Barge Club. Henri Scott (bow), Ed. Marsh (stroke), 2. 
‘Time, g:n. 50 3-58. 

The regatta of the Northwest Amateur Row- 
ing Association was this year held on Toronto 
Bay, Canada, August roth and rth. The 
course was the same length as that of the C. 
A. A. O., but with a turn from port to star- 
board at the three-quarter mile for the rowing 
races. For the canoeing races the course was 
half a mile straightaway. 

Brockville won the junior fours with ease. 
The junior pair-oar shells was won by Detroit. 
Toronto was second, after a plucky race, 


ROWING. 


The single canoes proved an exciting race, 
with a close finish between first and second. 
E. H. Ten Eyck won the senior singles with as 
much ease as he did in the C. A. A, O, event. 
Ten Eyck, with his rowing partner, C. H. 
Lewis, lost the senior doubles through being 
swamped. Their boat sank at the finish line. 
It started to fill with water after they stopped 
to fix something that went wrong with Lewis’ 
oar, but they kept on to the finish. This 
was the first time that Ten Eyck and Lewis 
were beaten together. 

The senior fours was an easy race for the 
Argonaut crew, who won with fifteen lengths 
to spare in rough water. In the four-oar gig 
race the Detroit junior crew won from their 
seniors. 


Summary : 


Junior four-oared shells, final heat—Brockville Row- 
ing Club, 1; Argonant No. 2, 2; Leander Boat Club, 3; 
Argonaut No. 1, 4. Time, 9m. 40 3°5s. 

Junior single sculls—J. C. Mason, Argonaut Rowing 
Club, 1; F. Ward, Don Rowing Club, 2; E. A. Wark, 
Leander Boat Club, 3; D. R. Mackenzie, Argonaut 
Rowing Club, 4. Time, rom. 7s. 

Junior pair oared shells—Detroit Boat Club, Detroit, 
Mich., T. Smith (bow), Fred. W. Andrews (stroke), 1; 
Toronto Rowing Club, Toronto, F. O. Weighart (bow), 
C. J. Minnett (stroke). 2: Argonaut Rowing Club, To- 
ronto, W. J. Evans (bow), D. R. Mackenzie (stroke), 
3._ Time, 11m. 45 3-5. : 

Single canoes—E. B. Nellis, Wyandotte Athletic 
Club, 1; D. H. McDougall. Argonaut Rowing Club, 2; 
W.A. Warner, Detroit Boat Club, 3; H. Keep, Detroit 
Boat Club, 4. Time, 4m. 40 1-ss. 

Senior four-oared gigs—Detroit Boat Club, Detroit, 
Mich., 1; Detroit Boat Club No.1, Detroit, Mich., 2. 
Time, rom. 20s. 

Junior double sculls—Brockville Rowing Club, 
Brockville, Ont., J C. Ritchie (bow), Gordon Eyre 
(stroke), 1; Toronto Rowing Club, Toronto, Ont., W. 
Forbes (bow), Geo. Carruthers (stroke), 2. Time, 12m. 
43S. 

Senior eight-oared shells—Argonaut Rowing Club, 
1; Vesper Boat Club, 2. Time, 4m. 12 3-58. 

Senior single sculls, final heat—E. H. Ten Eyck, 1; 
C. A. E. Goldman, 2; L. Marsh, 3._ Time, 11m. 15 4-5s. 

Tandem canoes —Detroit Boat Club, H. Keep, W. A. 
Warner, 1; Argonaut Rowing Club, W. R. Kingsford, 
D. H. McDougall, 2. Time, 4m. 44 4-5s. ; 

Senior four-oared shells—Argonaut Rowing Club, 
Toronto, 1; Pennsylvania Barge Club, Philadelphia, 2; 
Vesper Boat Club, Philadelphia, 3. Time, 10m. 38 3-5s. 

Senior double sculls—Detroit Boat Club, C. L. Har- 
ris (bow), W. A. Warner (stroke), 1; Wachusett Boat 
( lub, Worcester, Mass., C. H. Lewis (bow), E. H. Ten 
Eyck (stroke), 2. Time, 11m. 19 2 58. 

Senior pair-oared shells—Argonaut Rowing Club, 
Toronto, F. H. Thompson (bow). Jos. Wright (stroke), 
1; Vesper Boat Club, Philadelphia, E. Arnett (bow), 
F. Cresser (stroke), 2. Time, 11m. 12 1-5s. 

The chief event of the regatta held at Win- 
nipeg August 17th and 18th was the meeting 
in the senior four-oar race of Argonauts, of 
Toronto; the James Bay crew, of Victoria, B. 
C., and the Winnipeg four. The James Bay 
crew are champions of the Pacific coast, and 
the Argonauts champions of Canada. Each of 
the three crews is particularly strong. The 
course was a mile and a half straightaway. 
The first heat in the contest was won by the 
James Bay crew, who beat the Winnipegs by 
three lengths, but the Argonauts in turn beat 
the James Bay crew by three lengths. Time, 
9 minutes 

The fourteenth annual regatta of the Nauti- 
lus Boat Club was held August 27th. There 
were eleven events on the programme. These 
included a novice, single. intermediate single. 
junior single (for the Firuski medal), junior 
single, senior double, junior double, four-oared 
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shell (for Firuski cup), junior four-oared gig, 
senior four-oared gig, six-oared barge, and 100- 
yard swimming race, which were held in the 
order given. 

The summaries : 

Novice single—Won by H. C. a. 

Inter mediate single—Won by J. H. 

Special race for Firuski single-scull oe by 
H. Corbett. 

Junior singles—Won by 4 'f Corbett. 

Senior doubles—Won by |. H. Ray and Robert Ran- 
dall. 

Special race for four-oared shells for Firuski silver 
ee % Won by D. M. Boe, stroke; Harry C. Fisher, No. 
J. R. Brophy, No. 2, and Robett Randall, bow. 
> Tanior four-oared gig—Wor by S. H. Baker, bow; 
Edward Bohner, No. 2; H. Belitz, No. 3; H. K. Zust, 

stroke, and Charles Dalgleish, coxswain. 

Senior four-oared gigs—Won by R. S. Walker, bow ; 
John Letzken, No. 2: I. F. Hall, No. 3; O. Ruprecht, 
stroke, and D. .M. Boyce, coxswain. 

Six-oared barges—Won by J. J. Gilbert, bow; George 
H. Rasch, No. 2; J. Keegan, Jr., No. 3: H. Belitz, No. 
4; H. Corbett, No. 5; D. M. Boe, stroke, and E. T. Arm- 
strong. cowswain. 

100-yard swimming—Won by O. Ruprecht, first; G. 
F. Lamb, second. ‘Time, 1m. 20s. 

Brophy point medal, which was presented by J. R. 
Brophy for the greatest number of points scored in the 
day’s races, was awarded to H. Corbett. 


The ninth annual regatta of the Middle 
States Rowing Association was held on the 
Harlem River, September 5th. The water was 
in fine condition for rowing, but the fouls were 
exceptionally numerous, causing a great deal 
of delay. However, no serious accident oc- 
curred, The representatives from the Phila- 
delphia clubs were in excellent form and 
carried off the lion’s share of firsts; the Penn- 
sylvania Barge Club secured six first honors, 
including the senior, intermediate and junior 
single sculls, the quarter-mile dash, senior 
four-oared shell and intermediate four-oar gig. 

The Vesper Club, of Philadelphia, secured 
the junior and intermediate double sculls. 

The junior eights brought out a good entry, 
no less than seven clubs sending crews to the 
starting point. 


Intermediate four-oared gigs—Penn Barge Club, 1; 


gs Boat Club, 2; Crescent Boat Club, 3. Time, 
5m. 
Senter four-oared racing shells—P. B. C., 1; Institute 


Boat Club, 2. Bohemian Boat Club did 
Time, 5m. 17 1-2s. 

Intermediate double sculls—Vesper Boat Club, Phila- 
delphia, G. Loeffler (bow), W. Carr (stroke), 1; Bohemian 
Boat Club, A. Jelinck (bow), T. Zahradnik (stroke), 2; 
Nonpareil Rowing Club, G. Bates (bow), M. Naughton 
(stroke), 3. Time, 5m. 36 1-4. 

Senior single sculls, quarter-mile, straightaway—]J. 
At enal, Penn Barge Club, 1; W. Aman, Harlem 
owing Club, 2; H. Vought, Atlantic Boat Club, 3; F. 

Cresser, V. B. C., 4. Time, rm. 16s. 

Intermediate single sculls—F. Marsh, P. B. C., 1; E. 

W. Gaillard, A. B. C., 2, but was disqualified for foul- 


not finish. 


ing. Time, 6m. a1 1-4s. 

Senior four-oared barges—A. B. C., Hoboken, 1; 
Rosedale Boat Club, Hoboken, 2; B. B C..3 Time, 
5m. 46s. 

Junior four-oared gigs—A. B. C.,1; V. B. C., Phila- 


delphia, 2; C. B. C., 3. 

Senior single sculls—J. Juvenal, P.B.C., Philadelphia, 
1; A. Weizenegger, Passaic Boat Club, 2; H. Mono- 
ghan, P. B. C., 3; F. Cresser, V. B. C., did not finish. 
Won by three lengths. Time, 6m. 26s. 

Junior eight-oared shells— Palisade Boat Club, 
Yonkers, 1; Metropolitan Rowing Club, New York, 2. 
No time taken. 

Junior single scull—J. Dempsey, P. B. C., Phila- 
delphia, 1; H. Harflinger, V. B. C., Philadelphia, 2;S. 
Cramer, Lone Star Boat Club, 3. Time, 6m. 58s. 

Junior double sculls—V. B. C., Philadelphia, G. 
Loeffler and W. Carr, 1; C. B. C., P. Maas and H. 
Kusel, 2; Dauntless Rowing Club, P. Wolskehl and H. 
Farjeon, 3. Won by three lengths. Time, 6m. 30s. 

Senior eight-oared shells—B. B. C., 1; Fairmount 
Rowing Association, Philadelphia, 2. No time taken. 


Time, 6m. rs. 


The annual regatta of the New England 
Amateur Rowing Association was held on the 
Charles River, September 5th, over the usual 
course of one and a half miles The absence of 
E. H. Ten Eyck gave some of the less distin- 
guished a chance in the senior single sculls, 
but the Wachusett Club were not deprived of 
the honor of first in this event, which was won 
by the club’s representative, C. H. Lewis. 
Summary : 

Single sculls, novice—Won by L. Brignoli, Bradford 
Boat Club, Boston; J. E. Greer, Jeffries Rowing As- 
sociation, East Boston, 2. Time, rrm. 3s. 

Four-oared working boats, senior —Won by _ Mill- 
stream Boat Club, Boston; Farragut Boat Club, Lynn, 
2. Time, gm. 53s. 

Single sculls, junior—Won by M. O'Leary, River- 
side Boat Club, Boston; C. A. Hurley, Weld Boat 
Club, Cambridge, 2; J. W. Crooks, Boston A. A., 3 
Time, 11m. 24s. 

Single sculls, intermediate- 
B. C., Boston; L. Brignoli, B. B. C., Boston, 2; M. 
O'Leary, R. B. C., Boston, 3. Time, rom. 18s. 

Single sculls, senior—Won by C. H. Lewis, Wachu- 
sett Boat Club, Worcester; A. Kubeck, Springfield 
Boat Club, 2; E. L. Pope, Boston Athletic Association, 
3-__Time, rom. ars. 

Eight-oared shells, junior—Won by B. B. C., Boston; 
Jeffries Point Rowing Association, East Boston, 2. 
Time, gm. gs. 

Eight- cared shells, senior—M. B. C., Boston ; Atlanta 
Boat Club, Springfield—Won by A. B. C3 M. B.C, 
Time, 8m.19s. 


Won by S. West, M. 


VIGILANT. 


PACIFIC COAST RECORDS—ROWING. 

More interest is being shown in rowing among 
the clubs on the Bay of San Francisco than for 
several seasons past. The following clubs have 
held regattas: The Ariel and South End Row- 
ing clubs, the Pioneer and Alameda Boat clubs, 
and the Dolphin Swimming and Boating Club. 
Of these the Ariel, Pioneer and South End 
clubs have quarters on or near Long Bridge, in 
the southern part of the city of San Francisco, 
the Dolphin club-house is on North Beach, near 
the Black Point military reservation, and the 
Alameda club quarters are on San Antonio 
estuary, Alameda. Besides the above-named 
clubs, the Olympic Boat Club has a house at 
Tiburon, Marin county ; the Columbia Rowing 
Club one on Sessions Basin, East Oakland, Ala- 
meda county, and the Triton Swimming and 
Boating Club is quartered on North Beach. 
The first-mentioned five send delegates to the 
Pacific Athletic Association, a branch of the 
Amateur Athletic Union. 

The fifth annual regatta was held at Astoria, 
Ore., on August 19th, 2oth and 22d. It was 
unusually interesting from the presence for the 
first time of single scullers and barge crews 
from several San Francisco clubs. On the 19th 
the race between the Alameda Boat Club barge 
crew and the South End Rowing Club's ‘* Mid- 
gets” resulted in an easy victory for the Ala- 
medas. Distance, 1% miles, withaturn. Time, 
tom. 548s. ‘The South Ends had a good lead up 
to the turning point, and the Alamedas labored 
under the disadvantage of having lost their 
rudder, but they won by ten lengths. The 
crews were made up as follows : 

Alameda Boat Club—E. B. Hadcock, bow; 
W. G. Hansen, No. + A. C. Webb, No. 3; F. 
W. Ayers, stroke ; V. Hansen, coxswain, 
South End Rowing Club a Carson, bow ; R. 
McArthur, No. 2; George Bates, No. 3; F. 
Duplissea, stroke; W. A. McGrill, coxswain. 

On the 20th a race between the Alameda crew 
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and the Burrard Inlet B C. four was won by 
the latter, who rowed in the South End Club's 
barge. The race was very close until, within 
a few hundred yards of the finishing line, the 
Alameda barge was struck by a wave and 
swamped. Distance, 1% miles, with a turn. 
Time, 1om. 51 2-5s. 

The single-shell race, over the same course, 
was won by Frank Duplissea, of the South End 
Rowing Club, San Francisco, who defeated Pat- 
ton and McCommon, of Portland, Ore. ‘The 
prize was a cup presented by the Portland com- 
mittee. Distance, 1% miles, with a turn, 
Time, 13m. 42 2-5s. 

The outrigged skiff race was won by A. W. 
Pape, of the Dolphin Boat Club, Dr. C. C. Den- 
nis, of the South End Rowing Club, being sec- 
ond, Time, 11m. 402-5s. Distance, 1% miles, 
withaturn Both contestants are representa- 
tives of San Francisco rowing clubs. 


The Mayor and Corporation of Oakland, Cal., 
have passed an order for the dredging and im- 
provement of Lake Merritt, a large sheet of 
water in the city limits. Eighty thousand dol- 
lars has been appropriated to the work. This 
will supply a course over which shells may be 
rowed, and where the whole race will be in full 
view of the spectators. Hitherto, owing to the 
strong winds and rough water prevalent in the 
Bay of San Francisco during the summer, shell- 
rowing has been impracticable, skiffs and barges 
being used. 

A championship regatta will be held off El 
Campo, Marin county, Cal., early in October. 
The events will be as follows : Junior, inter- 
mediate and senior four-oared barge races ; 
senior and junior sculling races in shells ; jun- 
ior, intermediate and senior sculling races in 
skiffs. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 


CANOEING, 


T the annual gathering 
of the American Canoe 
Association, at Stave 
Island, business was no 
less a feature than 

pleasure, and the following offi- 
cers were elected August 15th: 

Atlantic Division—Vice-Commo- 
dore, F. C Moore; Rear Commo- 
dore, H. C. Allen; Purser, J. C. 

Mowbray; E xecutive Commit- 

\ tee, William C. Lawrence and 

An Nathaniel Hyatt. ’ 

\ Central Division—Vice-Com- 
modore, C. P. Forbush; Rear 
Commodore, L. C. Woodworth; 

i oh 


> Purser, C. H. Williams; Exec- 

Na utive Committee, W. R. Hunt- 
ington, F. G. Mather and H. C. 
Morse. 


Northern Division—Vice - Commodore, George R. 
Howell; Rear Commodore, A. G. Bowie; Purser, G. 
Walter Begg; Executive Committee, W. J. English 
and Edgar C. Woolsey. 


The races resulted as follows 


August 15th.—Trial sailing, six miles; winners to 
enter Trophy Race—Charles E. Archibald, Mab, rh. 
= 398.; John C. Mowbray, Zip, th. 1om_ 4s.; Louis H. 
lay, Aziz, th. 16m. 308; F. E. Moore, Tanis, rh. 19m. 
sos ; H _H. Smythe, Pioneer, th. 26m. 20s.; J. E Plum- 
mer, Toreador, rh, 28m. 55s. 

Sailing open canoes; one mile and a half—Charles 
E_ Archibald, Open, 27m. 28s; C. V. Schuyler, Frau- 
lein, 28m. 8s.; LB. Palmer, W aptah Wah, 30m.; J. M. 
Pinkney, Grace, gom. 

August 16th.—War canoes, raced half-mile straight- 
away—Toronto Canoe Club won; Brockville Rowing 
Club, 2; Buffalo Canoe Club, 3. Winning crew: Frank 
R. Taylor, stroke; E. Richards, E. McNichol, J. M. 
Mewalt, F. J. Rogers, E. C. Gildersleeve, J... L. Pat- 
terson, R. i. McKerras, E. A. Burns, R. N. Britton, 
Oscar Wenborn, W. J. Sparrow, H.C. Hoyt, G. W. 
Begg, and G. A. Howell, coxswain. 

On the 17th the races were—Trophy sailing, nine 
miles, time limit 3 1-2 hours; first and second prize in 
addition to trophy, and Dolphin trophy sailing, 7 1-2 
miles, time limit three hours; canoe winning first place 
in trophy race not eligible. The following entered: 
Louis May’s Aziz, H. H. Smythe’s Pioneer, Frank C. 
Moore’s Tanis, J. C. Mowbray’s Zip, of New York 
Canoe Club, and Charles Archibald’s Mab, of Royal 

Canadian Yacht Club, Toronto : 


The wind was fresh southwest, and a rough 
sea for canoes. The J/aé crossed the line be- 
fore the gun fire, and on returning capsized 
and failed to recross, so that, while she prac- 


tically sailed over the entire course and led all 
the while, she failed to finish. The Zanzs 
sprung a leak and withdrew. The Z7/ crossed 
the 7%-mile line first, and Mowbray retired 
satisfied with the Dolphin trophy. 

The Azzz finished the 9-mile course first in 
2h, 2m., but as she fouled a buoy was dis- 
qualified. This left Smythe’s Pzonxeer the only 
one to finish, a mile behind 4zzz, Time, 2h. 
zom. Archibald entered a protest, but it was 
not sustained by the Regatta Committee, The 
trophy was awarded to H. H. Smythe’s Pzonxeer, 
of the New York Canoe Club. 

The last races of the American Canoe As- 
sociation were finished on the 18th, with the 
following results : 

Record combined paddling and _ sailing decked 
canoe; half mile alternately, three miles—Won by W. 
N. Stanley, Brooklyn Canoe Club, Eclipse. Time, rh 
3om.; Louis H. May, Aziz, 2. Time, rh. 13m_56s. 

Light wind combined sailing and paddling; half 
mile alternately, single blades, open canoes, one and a 
half miles under sail—Won by L. P. Palmer, Ianthe 
Canoe Club, canoe Waptah Wah. Time, 34m. 5s.; F. M. 
Pinkney, Grace, 2. Time, 38m. 59s. 

Record sailing, four and a half miles, decked canoes 
—Called off for lack of wind. First place was awarded 
to W_N. Stanley, second to Louis H. May 

Relay race, three half-mile legs; three canoes toa 
team—Toronto Canoe Club, 1; F. Taylor, F. J. Rogers 
and G. W. Hegg; Park Island Canoe Club, "a 

Ji, 2s HC. Alten, A. Ee. Wood and M. D. W 

Two men paddling, single blades; half-mile A 
away—Won by G. W. Hegg, Toronto, and J. _Mc- 
Mowatt, Kingston, by one and one-half yaork | ae 
Rogers and E. E Richards, Toronto, 2; F. Taylor and 
E. MeMichall, Toronto, 3; J. C. Mowbray and G. W. 
McTaggart, New York, 4 

One man paddling, single blade, half-mile straight- 
awe? —Won by F. Taylor, Toronto; E. McMichall, 2; 

J. Rogers, 3 . 

‘_o scurry race, fifty yards swim to anchored 
canoes and fifty yards paddle—Won by F.S. Matthews, 
Buffalo Canoe Club; J. W. Sparrow, 2; F. Taylor, 3. 

wee paddling, fifty yards—Won by L. B Palmer, 

, Newark, N. J. Upset made in four seconds, 
as pa line before other contestants entered 
canoe. 

The meet of ’98 from a social point of view, 
and that is an important one in canoeing, was 
one of the most delightful in a history that is 
filled with pleasant chapters. Location and 
weather were perfect and the arrangements all 
that could be desired. 

PETERBORO, 











AMERICAN PLAYERS ABROAD, 


NTERNATIONAL 
lawn tennis matches 
have now become one 
of the regular features 
of each season, and 

this year will have been 
no exception to the rule. 
After many preliminary 
negotiations the proposed 
visit of Pim and Stoker to 
American courts, and the 
war, prevented Wrenn and 
Larned from making their 
trip abroad. At the elev- 
enth hour, however, Clar- 
ence Hobart and J. Parmly 
Paret, both New York experts, crossed to the 
other side for a brief English campaign. 

Hobart arrived in England on a Saturday, 
and less than forty-eight hours later he was on 
the courts, playing at Liverpool for the North- 
ern Championship Fresh from a long ocean 
voyage, he did even better than was expected 
of him and reached the finals of the champion- 
ship singles, after beating four opponents, in- 
cluding E. R. Allen, the Cambridge expert, in 
the semi-finals, The American met H. L. Do- 
herty in the final, which was played during a 
hard rainstorm, and he could make no head- 
way, losing in three straight sets, 6—1, 6—1, 
$—6. In the doubles he played witha second- 
class English player, and was beaten by the 
Doherty brothers, 12—10, 6—4, 6—1. 

The following week Hobart played at Wim- 
bledon in the All-England championship and 
distinguished himself in the doubles if not in 
the singles. Once more he had remarkable 
luck in the draw, and reached the semi-final 
round (further than any American player had 
ever got at Wimbledon before) without any 
close match. There he was again pitted against 
the younger Doherty, and history repeated it- 
self. Wet, slow courts, and heavy balls 
killed Hobart’s chances, and once more he was 
beaten in straight sets, as will be seen by the 
report of the championship events that follows 
(score: 6-1, 6-4, 6-3). 

In the doubles the American had the double- 
good fortune to get Nisbet (one of the strongest 
double players in England) for a partner, and 
a very lucky draw. They reached the final 
without any difficulty, and then won the All- 
Comers’ prizes (a higher honor than ever at- 
tained before by a visitor), but when they came 
to challenge the Doherty brothers for the 
championship of All-England they were beaten 
in straight sets (score : 6-4, 6-4, 6-2). 

In the meantime, Paret had arrived in Eng- 
land, and fresh from a similar ten-day voyage 
he went into the championship singles with 
only one day’s practice. He drew G. M. 
Simond, an English player of skill and the 
open champion of France, in the first round, 
and lost after a three-hour battle that waxed 
very exciting at times. Paret was several 
times within a singlestroke of the first set, and 
again in the fourth needed only one stroke for 
the set, but finally lost in four sets (9-7, 3-6, 
6-3, 12-10). 
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Paret was certainly far from his best form 
during the championship week, and in none of 
his matches abroad did Hobart show anything 
like his best American form. 

On the whole, Hobart’s trip abroad was 
more successful than Larned’s, in 1896, though 
he did not play such good tennis, nor did he 
earn nearly so much respect abroad as his prede- 
cessor. No American player can expect to be- 
come acclimated in England and show his top 
form within two weeks, 


WOMEN’S CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The annual tournament of the women’s 
championships of the United States National 
Lawn Tennis Association was held at the Phila- 
delphia Cricket Club, Wissahickon, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, There was an excellent entry-list in 
all four of the events on the programme, and 
some exciting tennis was played. 

The feature of the meeting was the excellent 
form shown by Miss Marion Jones, of Nevada, 
an entire stranger in tennis competition, who 
surprised everybody by winning the singles 
and coming within a single stroke of taking the 
championship from Miss Juliette Atkinson, of 
Brooklyn. In the fifth set of this truly re- 
markable match, Miss Jones secured a lead of 
5—3, and five times during the next game and 
the three that followed, she needed only one 
stroke for the match, but Miss Atkinson pluckily 
pulled out a victory from what seemed like cer- 
tain defeat.. The scores follow: 


Championship women’s singles, preliminary round— 
Miss Helen Crump, of Philadelphia. beat Miss Elsie 
Malone, of Philadelphia, 6—o, 6—o: Miss Maud Banks, 
of Philadel hia, beat Miss R. H. Lycett, of Philadel- 

hia, by default ; Miss Marion Jones, of Nevada, beat 

Miss Helen Wiggins, of Philadelphia, 6—1, 6—3. 

First round—Miss Crump beat Miss Banks, ° 6—33 
Miss Marie Wimer, of Washington, beat Miss Elizabeth 
Rostall, of Philadelphia, 6—1, 6—o: Miss Jones beat 
Miss Kathleen Atkinson, of Brooklyn, 6--4, 6-3 ; Miss 
Carrie Neely, of Chicago, beat Miss Helen Chapman, 
of Philadelphia, 6--3, 6--2. 

Semi final round—Miss Crump beat Miss Wimer, 
6—3, 2—6, 1o—8 ; Miss Jones beat Miss Neely, 6—o0, 6—o. 

Final round—Miss Jones beat Miss Crump, 6—4, 7—5, 
6---4. 

Challenge round--Miss Juliette Atkinson, of Brook- 
lyn (holder), beat Miss Marion Jones, of Nevada (chal- 
lenger), 6—3, 5—7, 6—3, 2—6 7—5. 

Championship women s doubles, final round—Miss 
Juliette Atkinson and Miss Kathleen Atkinson, of 
Brooklyn, beat Miss Marie Wimer, of Washington, and 
Miss Carrie Neely, of Chicago, 6— —6, 4—6, 6—1, 6—2. 

Championship mixed doubles, final round—Miss Car- 
rie Neely, of Chicago, and E. P. Fischer, of New York, 
beat Miss Helen Chapman and E. M. Hill, of Philadel- 
phia, 6—2, 6—4, 8— 

THE CANADIAN CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

The annual open tournament for the cham- 
pionships of Canada was held at Niagara-on- 
the-Lake, Ontario, July 11th and following 
days. Again the winner turned up in Whit- 
man, the big Harvard expert, but all calcula- 
tions were upset in the challenge round for the 
championship, when Ware beat Whitman three 
sets toone. The scores follow : 

Championship singles, preliminary 
McMaster beat J. Horstman, 6—3, 6—3; F. 
beat J. Bell, 6—4. 6—2 

First round—R. McKittrick beat A. C. McMaster, 
6—4, 4—6, 6—3: E. P. Fischer beat H. G. McKenzie, 
6—3, 6—3; B. Ww hitbeck beat W. Osborne, 7-—5, 6—13 
H. Carleton beat W. A. Boys, 7—5, 6-0; B c. Wright 


beat H. Harris, 6—4, 9—7; i. Stagg beat G. P. Sheldon, 
Jr., by default; J. D. Forbes beat E. Scott Grifin, 


round—A, C. 
G. Anderson 
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6—2, 6—2; M. D. Whitman beat F. G. Anderson, 6—2, 
C—=1. 

Phe ag: round—E. P. Fischer beat R. McKittrick, ry 
—4; R. H.Carleton beat B. Whitbeck, 6—3, 6—1; B. 
Wright beat J. Stagg, 6—3, 6-1; M. D. W hitman es 

J. D. Forbes, 6—1, 6—2. 

Semi-final round—E. P. Fischer beat R. H. Carleton; 
2— 6, os 6—2; M.D. Whitman beat B.C. Wright, 
6—3, 6— 

Final “round—M. D. Whitman beat E. P. Fischer, 
8—6, 2—6, 6—4, 1—6, 6—3. 

Championship round—L. E. Ware oe beat M. 
D. Whitman (challenger), 5—7, 6—3, 

Championship doubles, final ea ne - Fischer 
and M. D. Whitman beat L. E. Ware and J. D. Forbes, 
6—2, 6—1, 6—o. 

Ladies’ singles, championship round—Miss Juliette 
Atkinson (holder) beat Mrs. Eustace Smith (chal- 
lenger), 6—4, 6—1. 


THE AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIP. 


The absence of Wrenn and Larned robbed 
the national championship matches this season 
of two shining lights, but what was lost in 
brilliancy was more than made up in the un- 
certainty of the results and the added impor- 
tance of the matches between the crack second- 
class players. The tournament was held as 
usual at the Newport (R. I.) Casino, August 
16th to 23d, and nearly every player of impor- 
tance from east of the Rocky Mountains that 
the country possesses was present. Without 
the two stars of the courts there were fully half 
a dozen men whose chances were rosy for the 
championship, and as many more who were 
not to be entirely ignored, This lent addi- 
tional interest to the tournament, and up to 
the last day there was unusual excitement at 
the matches. 


Undoubtedly the greatest surprise of the 
meeting was the unexpected form of young 
Dwight F. Davis, of Harvard 1900, who not 
only worked his way through a strong field to 
the finals, but made a most creditable showing 
there against Whitman. His defeats of Ste- 
vens and Bond on successive days, the repre- 
sentative base-line and net players of the coun- 
try, twoextremists in opposite styles of play, 
were really remarkable, and enough in itself 
to earn him a high place among the experts of 
the year. Another distinct surprise was the 
easy defeat of Millett, Fischer, George Wrenn 
and Ware, not one of whom made even a re- 
spectable showing against the men who beat 
them, and yet all four were among the prime 
favorites for the championship. 


Whitman, who carried off the coveted title, 
is certainly the most consistent player among 
the second-class men, and his form at Newport 
was very little behind first-class play His rec- 
ord for the year is by far the cleanest of all the 
active players of the year, and he has well 
earned his honors. Of all the men of his class 
he is really the best entitled to the champion- 
ship, and his conscientiousness in his play as- 
sures tennis lovers of a consistent champion, 
if not a thoroughly representative one. Whit- 
man has absolutely no weak spots in his play. 
He plays forehand and backhand, from the 
volley or off the ground with equal success, 
and his skill is so thoroughly rounded out that 
it only requires a little more experience and 
development to make him thoroughly first- 
class and the equal of Larned and Wrenn. 

The only close metch that the champion had 
was against Budlong, and the strength of the 
latter was unexpected. Budlong got a lead of 


two sets to one on the champion, and made a 
plucky fight in the fifth set, but was finally 
overcome from pure steadiness in the fifth set 
after deuce had been called twice. 
The scores of the championship matches fol- 
low : 
SINGLES. 


Preliminary round—R. H. Carleton beat C. Whit- 
beck, 6—1, 6—4, 6—1; H. H. Hackett beat Richard 
Hooker, 6—2, 7—5, 8—6; H. E. Avery beat G. S. Keyes, 
by default : : Moret Ware beat Horace Ffoulke, by de- 
fault; G. K. Belden beat E. R. Marvin, 6—2, 6=2.6— ans 
R. Stevens beat George H. Miles, 6-0, 64, a= 6s 6—2; J. 
C. Davidson beat J. 8. Cushman, 6—3, 6—1, 6-3; D. F. 
Davis beat H. A. Plummer, o—2y 8—6, 6—o; Alfred 
Codman beat E. F. Gross, 5—7, 6—3, 7—s, 6—33 E. 
Freshman beat Deane Miller, by os ty L. Fitz- 
gerald, Jr., beat L. J. Grant, by default; L E. Ware 
beat E. P. Fischer, 6—2. 6—3, 6—1; W. J. Clothier beat 
Ewing Stillé, 6—4, 6—3, 6-4; S.C. Millett beat H. T. 
Cole, 4—6, 6—4, 6—o, 6-4; G. W. Lee beat H. K. Au- 
chincloss, 6—2, 6—2, 6—4; J. Bramha!l beat C. O. 
a es 6—3, 6—2; H. L. Ewer beat L. H. Cook, 
6—2, 6— —4; J. Kent Willing beat W.C Grant, by 
default ; ave bD. Whitman beat J. L. Brice, 6—1, 6—o, 
6—0; W: D. Brownell beat Dean Emery, 6-4, 6—3, 
2—6, 6—o; Holcombe Ward beat G. P. Sheldon, Jr., 
6—3, 6—2, 4—6. 

First te S. Bond beat B. S. Harris, 6—0, 
6—2,6—o; J. D. Forbes beat R. D. Little, 6—2, 6—2, 
6 2; George — _Wrenn, r., beat J. F. Talmage, Jr., 
8—6, 6—1, 6—3 R. Budlong beat B. C. Wright, 6—4, 
63. 643 b. "bine beat R. McKittrick, 9-7, 6—4 
6—33 Hackett beat Carleton, 6—4, 6—2, 6—2; Storer 
Ware beat Avery, 6--3, 6—4, 1—6, 3—6, 6—4; Stevens 
beat tag 6—4, 6—o, 4—6, 6—4; Davis beat Davidson, 
4—6, 6— ig OS 6—a; L. E. Ware beat Fitzgerald, by 
Setaak ; *Miliett beat Clothier, 2—6, 5—7, 6—2, 6—1, 
6--o; Lee beat Bramhall, 6—2, 6—1, 605 ; Ewer beat 
Willing, 7—s, 4—6, 6—4, 6=3 ; Whitman beat Brownell, 
6—-0,6 2,6—2; Ward beat W. S. Clough, by default ; 
Codman beat Freshman, 6—2, 7—5, 6-0. 

Second round—Bond beat  Porbes, 6—1, 6—3, 6—1 3 
Ward beat Hackett, 6—2, * = 6, 6—o ; Stevens beat 
Storer Ware, 6—1, 6—3, 6— Davis beat Codman, 
6—8, 6—4, 6—2, 6—2; L. E. W are beat poe 6—3, 6—0, 
o—1; Lee beat Ewer, 9—7, 7—9. 3-6. .6—1; Whit- 
man beat Wrenn, e e 6—1, 6—1: : 2 Budiong beat Paret, 
6—1, 3—6, 5—7, 6—3. 

Third pound— adi beat Ward, 6—3. 6—3, 6—4 ; Davis 
beat Stevens, 8—6, 6-4, 7—5: LE. Waite beat Lee, 
6—2, 6—3, 6—4: Whites beat Budlong, 11—9, 4—6, 
4—6, 6—2, 8—6. 

- final round—Davis beat Bond, 6—1, 11—13, 6—4, 

: Whitman beat Ware, 6—2, 6--o, 6—2. 

Final round—Whitman beat Davis, 3—6, 6—2, 6—2, 
6—1. 

Championship round—M. D. Whitman (challenger) 
beat R RD. Wrenn (holder), by default. 


DOUBLES. 
EAST vs. WEST MATCH. 
Ward and Davis beat Whitman and Wrenn, 6—2, 
6—3, 4—6, 6—3. 
CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH. 
Ware and Sheldon (holders) beat Ward and Davis 
(challengers), 1—6, 7—5, 6—4, 4-6, 7—5. 
INTERSCHOLASTIC CHAMPIONSHIP, 


First round--Beals C. =. of Harvard, beat L. H. 
Cook, of Princeton, 6--1, 6—1, 6- 

Final round—Beals C. Wright: ‘Harv ard, beat H. A. 
Plummer, Columbia, 6—2, 6—2, 6—-4. 


Js: Pe Parer. 
PACIFIC COAST RECORDS—LAWN TENNIS. 


The fourteenth annual tournament of the 
Southern California Lawn Tennis Association, 
held at Santa Monica, closed on August 2oth. 
The championship, men’s doubles, was won by 
Freeman and Picher, who defeated Bell and 
Braly after a hard, fast and exciting struggle. 
The games stood 6—1, 5—7, I—6, 6—1, 6—1. 
The championship, ladies’ singles, was won by 
Miss Marion Jones, who defeated Miss Sutton 
6—1, 6—1. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 
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ROD AND GUN. 


THE AMERICAN WIDGEON (Asas americana). 


HIS beautiful duck is a familiar acquaint- 
ance with most sportsmen the country 
over. It isclosely allied to the European 
widgeon (4. penelope), which it resem- 
bles, with the exception that the Euro- 

pean species is of a somewhat browner tint 
where the American isa handsome gray. Both 
species are prized for the table, the flavor being 
very delicate when the bird is in prime condi- 
tion. 

The American widgeon breeds in the far 
north, and only visits our waters during the 
spring and fall migrations. It belongs to the 
family Anatzne, which includes the pond or 
river ducks, among which are the mallard, 
widgeon, wood-duck, teal, pintail, and black 
duck, all of which are highly prized. The 
widgeon is a rapid flier, and it may be identi- 





fied by its peculiz ir cry —a sort of snoring 
whistle rather faint in tone. 

This duck is known by many names among 
the gunners of lakes and seaboard. ‘ Bald- 


pate,” *‘ bald-head,” ** white-belly,” ‘* poacher,” 
‘* baldface,” and ‘* wheat-duck ” are applied to 
it in different parts of the country. All but one 
of these nz ames _expk iin themselves, but the 
term ‘‘ poacher ” may not be so readily under- 
stood. It refers to the widgeon’s method of 
securing dainty fare. 

The widgeon seldom, or never, dives, yet he 
is extremely fond of the white, tender root of 
the Valésinerta spiralis, called by sportsmen 
**celery.” As this plant grows on shoals at a 
depth of from seven to nine feet, the coveted 
root can only be secured by diving ; hence, if 
he were not clever, the widgeon might never 
taste the dainty. But he is clever r, ‘and so he 
makes the celebrated canvasback do his diving. 


The canvasback is a tireless diver, and is also. 
a glutton for the celery. The widgeon knows 
this, so he is forever hanging about near the 
feeding canvasback. When the larger duck 
rises to the surface with a root, the alert widge- 
on snatches the prize and makes off before 
the honest worker has had time to understand 
what has happened. This playful eccentricity 
is the cause of considerable ;squabbling be- 

tween the two species, but as the widgeon is 
crafty in action and swift in retreat, he usually 
escapes with his ill-gotten booty, and is ready 

to repeat the theft at the first opportunity, 

This habit is the more curious because there is 
no question about the canvasback’s ability to 
thrash the widgeon in short order should he 
ever catch him, 

The widgeon measures about twenty-two 
inches in length and about thirty inches in ex- 
tent. Forehead and crown white or creamy, 
remainder of head and upper neck pale buff, 
thickly freckled with greenish-black points. 
From the eye to the middle of the neck behind 
extends a band of deep, glossy green, shot with 
purple and gold ; lower neck, sides of body and 
shoulders light brownish-red, with a pinkish 
tinge, and penciled with fine, wavy, dark lines. 
Back gray, minutely waved with lighter lines. 
Fore part of wing white; speculum glossy 
green, bordered with black. Breast and belly 
white, feathers under tail black. Bill light 
bluish-gray, with black nail. Legs and feet 
bluish-gray, webs much darker. This is the 
perfect plumage, but many specimens show 
considerable mottling through the white of the 
head, with a lack of distinctness and luster in 
the markings of the wings and body, The 
female is of a general grayish-brown cast, mot- 
tled with darker markings. The young males 
during the first season resemble the females, 
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and do not attain the full plumage until the 
second year. ‘They are also subject to a regu- 
lar change every spring and fall. 

My drawing was made from choice speci- 
mens which I shot in the marshes bordering 
Lake St. Clair, The plumage of the drake was 
as fine as I had ever seen it, and proclaimed 
him a perfectly matured bird. 

THE COMING FIELD TRIALS. 

Those affairs of doubtful value, the more im- 
portant field trials, are drawing near. It is an 
open question if sportsmen as a class are greatly 
interested in them. Men who shoot over dogs 
purely for pleasure appear to have an idea that 
modern field-trial methods are not what are 
most desirable for the field. There is too much 
of the get there, any way to get there, about 
the training and handling, while the tactics of 
your shrewd professional handler savor too 
strongly of sharp practice to meet the approval 
of gentlemen sportsmen. Perhaps a few more 
amateur events, in which properly qualified 
sportsmen did the handling, might improve 
matters. The Indiana Field ‘Trial Club’s fixture 
will begin November 7th at Bicknell, Ind.; 
next comes the Eastern Field Trial Club's 
trials, November 11th, at Newton, N. C.; then 
the International, November 15th, at Chatham, 
Ont.; the Missouri Field Trial Association, 
November 28th, at Amoret, Mo.; the Missouri 
Valley Field Trial Club, December 5th and 6th, 
and the Continental, December 5th, at Lexing- 
ton, N. C. In 1899, the United States Field 
Trial Club’s winter trials, January 16th, at 
West Point, Miss., and the Alabama Field Trial 
Club, February 6th, at Madison, Ala, 


_in an endeavor to swell the count. 


THE PERNICIOUS SIDE-HUNTs, 


The season is approaching when we may ex- 
pect to find in the country papers accounts of 
side-hunts between teams of men who, in a 
misguided anxiety to add zest to what they 
fancy is sport, compete against one another tor 
the price of a supper, or some other modest 
wager. 

I believe in people having fun, especially 
hard-worked people, but the side-hunts should 
be discouraged, Clean sport requires no spice 
in the way of wager or of rivalry, and the side- 
hunts all too frequently accomplish a deal of 
harm. Asa general thing the members of the 
hunts agree upon a scale of points—so many 
for a grouse, a quail, a squirrel, a rabbit, and 
so on, while almost invariably a number of 
very useful birds and harmless small animals 
are included among those whose dead bodies 
may add a few points to the total score. This 
system encourages a parcel of men to tramp 
allday, and, failing nobler quarry, to slaughter 
useful hawks, owls, jays, flickers, and the like, 
If the side- 
hunts only recognized those creatures usually 
classified as game, it would not be so bad, but 
even then sportsmanship would not be encour- 
aged. Pot-shots count heavily, so none is over- 
looked ; indeed, the conditions of the under- 
taking simply put a premium upon killing. 

Better far that the men should quietly enjoy 
their holiday after the manner of sportsmen, 
and learn something of the principles which 
make true sport the fasciaating thing it is. 


Ep. W. Sanpys. 
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DUGS OF TO-DAY—THE BLACK ENGLISIL SETTER, 


F HE beautiful dogs here portrayed are 
representatives of a very old strain of 
English setter blood, perhaps the old- 
est strain of setter known. They are 
the property of that enthusiastic sports- 

man and breeder, Thomas Johnson, Esq., of 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, who for some years has 

been a stanch supporter of the black fellows. 

Most of the dogs in this kennel are jet black, 

without a white hair anywhere. 


That the strain isa good one goes without 
saying. Choice specimens possess all that 
speed, dash, range, courage, nose and bird- 
sense upon which is founded the well-earned 
reputation of the gallant Llewellin, and the 
black dogs are also, as a rule, very handsome 
From as far back as about 1809 until the early 
‘fifties’ Mr. James Tait bred these black dogs, 
and their fame was great among the leading 
sportsmen of England. In 1838 Mr. R. Brails- 
ford, the originator of bench shows and the 
father of Mr. Wm. Brailsford, the originator of 
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field trials, offered to run black setters against 
any setters or pointers in the world, but no one 
would take him up. As in those brave old 
days bluffs were seldom allowed to go uncalled, 
we may safely infer that the black setters were 
dangerous customers to tackle. 

I think I may truly say that the black dogs 
have not deteriorated. Other strains, notably 
the Llewellin, have come on, thanks to the wis. 
dom of the man the strain is named after, and to 
the enterprise and persevering efforts of breed- 
ers upon both sides of the Atlantic. 

One black dog, presumably of this strain, 
was years ago the king-pin of my old shooting 
grounds. He was owned by a thorough sports- 
man of the old school, the late Sheriff Mercer, 
of Chatham, Ontario. This dog was large, 
and a free, stylish worker, and that he was 
good is attested by the fact that he is still men- 
tioned in a respectful manner in that home of 
fine field dogs. If my memory serves aright, 
he was killed by a train after seasons of almost 
invaluable service. I have seen some other 
black dogs which were excellent workers, but I 
am sure they were not of the true black strain. 

A choice specimen of this strain in confor- 
mation and field qualities so closely resembles 
a Llewellin of good type that .-hese matters 
need not be dwelt upon, the one chief differ- 
ence being the colur. This, in the opinion of 
some sportsmen, appears to be a highly impor- 
tant matter, and, in the case of the black setter 
of the true strain, it certainly indicates a long 
pedigree, yet I care little about it. There is a 
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strain of black pointer which has been repre- 
sented in hot company by some grand workers, 
and not so long ago its admirers were ready 
to claim that it could outwork all creation. I 
have seen some of these black dogs in the field, 
and, while they certainly were very good, they 
were no better than the more common liver 
and whites and lemon and whites. 

Mr. Johnson’s black setters are of high qual- 
ity, and I have every reason to believe that 
they are clinkers to go and stay, but I fail to 
see why they should be any better than their 
relatives, the Llewellins. I will grant that the 
black is the peer of the popular dog, but noth- 
ing further. The *Llewellin has as much 
speed, style, courage, endurance and sense as 
can be packed inside a dog’s hide, and the 
blacks can claim no more, and I say this with- 
out prejudice, because, personally, I prefer a 
top-notcher in the pointer line. 

The coat of the black dog, his hall-mark of 
choice blood and his greatest beauty in the 
eyes of his admirers is, to my mind, his one 
drawback. Upon the sun-dried grass of the 
Northwestern prairies and upon snow it isall 
right, but in dense Eastern covers it is too 
easily lost sight of. Those who have worked 
heavy cover behind all liver and roan dogs 
and Gordons will understand what I mean. I 
prefer a coat with plenty of white in it, and 
many of the Beltons, black, white and tans, 
and black and whites of the Llewellins, fill this 
want, and at the same time are as beautiful as 
sportsman could desire. Nomab. 


CRICKET. 


RICKETERS in and about the metropo- 
lis have had a busy month. Starting 
off with the annual match of the League 
vs. Association on August ith, the 
next feature of importance was the 

visit of the Canadian team, which made a tour 
among the clubs of New York before going to 
Philadelphia for the annual United States vs. 
Canada match. 

The League vs. Association match, played at 
Livingston, resulted in a most decided victory 
of the League by 222 runs and 8 wickets to 
spare The Association batted first and were 
all disposed of by M. R. Cobb and O. Tolley for 
the small total of 109 runs. F. G. Warburton 
and S. B. Standfast were the only men to make 
any showing, their innings being 38 (not-out) 
and 25 respectively. The League in their turn 
did great work, and for the loss of 2 wickets 
ran up a total of 331, J. F. Curran playing a 
fine not-out innings of 115 and C. P. Hurditch 
hit out hard for a total of 142; R. TI. Rokeby 
also ran into double figures with 32 

The Canadian team opened their tour on 
August 23d with a match against Staten Island 
Club. The Canadians, who batted first, made 
a total of 244 and dismissed the Islanders for a 
score of 152, Eight of the Canadians reached 
well into double figures, but three of them were 
dismissed for nothing. 

For the Islanders F. W. Stiles headed the list 
with 35. J. Bingham was next with 32. 

The second match was against the New Jer- 
sey A. C., at Bergen Point. In this game the 
visitors made avery creditable and even draw. 


They disposed of the home team for a total of 
161, to which F. W. Stiles contributed 68, The 
Canadians in their turn at the bat had lost 4 
wickets for a total of 67 when timewas called. 

The third match of the tour against the Man- 
hattan Club at Prospect Park was an easy vic- 
tory for the visitors ‘The home team were 
dismissed for a total of 41 runs, and the Cana- 
dians ran up 186 for the loss of 6 wickets. 

The final match of the tour was on August 
26th and 27th, against a team fairly represent- 
ing All-New York, at Livingston. The game 
resulted in a win for New York by 31 runs, 
The Canadians led on the first innings by 28 
runs, but the bowling of M. R. Cobb and F. F. 
Kelley prevented them raising their tatal to 
more than 87 at thesecond attempt. The totals 
were : Canadians, first innings, 125; second, 
87; New York, first innings, 97; second, 146. 
This match created a great deal of interest 
among local players, who were anxious to see 
how -a picked team of the local clubs stood 
against a similar team from over the border. 
The authorities would do well to try to make 
this a bi-annual match. It is not far from 
Philadelphia to New York, and the Canadians 
have to come to the States every other year for 
their match at Philadelphia. 

After three successive years of lost games, 
the United States have once more done them- 
selves the honor of winning their match against 
Canada. ‘The game this year was played on 
the grounds of the Merion Club, at Haverford, 
Pa., August 29th and 30th, and resulted ina 
win tor the United States team by an innings, 
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The Americans batted first, and raised the 
total to 251 runs before their last wicket fell. 
The feature of the innings was the excellent 
score made by NZ, Graves, who went in first 
and was ninth man retired, for a total of 128 
runs 

The Canadians were all disposed of for 113 
in their first innings and 136in their second. 

The best bowling for the Canadians was 
done by Philpott, who took 4 wickets for 44 
runs. Of the American bowlers, King and 
Townsend carried off the honors, the former 
taking 6 wickets for 47 runs in the first in- 
nings and the latter 6 for 44 in the second. 

The scores follow : 

UNITED STATES. 
- B. King, run Ottt.cccsse 


.Z. Graves, Jr.. c. Chambers b. Philpott, ...: 0.0% 128 
M. Wood, c. Lyon b. PNR a sicescmsiaicseny eee 4 
W. W. Noble. c. BSI NG; THM OU. 56:5 00%60.ci00snees. 12 
P. H. Clark, st. Saunders Bb. Caine... ..cccsssee 8 
R.D. Brown. i, BA atkenecnvenceuescas eee re 3 
B. ds, AlGemMuUs, B, MAIN s oisieccscsseicsces. os secs, 
F. H. Bates, c, Marshall b. Counsell............00.06 19 
As Es BROUTIG, DW. PANG ts sven ceeeiessdseevcas aes 9 
i. <2; Townsend, It. C: Philpott b. [FT re ee 
By Bh, BAe OGG. BOC OU sc ccvcicccncie peiniacc ys 05icei 2 
PE, 45 WOR IOE, Bo cvcccidcncecinnesead see teessenes 11 
RMN ra9:55G 416s 50 dd RS RIES NN SN SDOR RAINS SETS Fxiee a5C 
CANADA. 
First Innings. Second Innings. 

D. W. Saunders, c. 
Wood b. King.. a7 ¢. and b. Clark.iicés.ssis ° 

J. L. — ¢. Wood 
Baia isiarey cs Wielaters 9 D; TOWNEENG. jicsiccnscisc 28 


b. 
Ww, i eo st. 

Scattergood b. King.. 1 c. and b. Townsend.... o 
er. &, Goldingham, ic; 


King b. Morris........ 1 «61. b. w. b. Townsend... 17 
J. M. Laing, c. King b. 
UL See ere 11 c, Scattergood b, Clark 4 


G. Chambers, c. 
Graves b. King........ 22 
G. yom c. Clark b. 


Q 


Clark b. Townsend.. 34 








recone 13 c. Noble b. Townsend.. o 
Ww. R ee 1. b. w. , 

Rh MRE Winnie <> oc .0'0ie w0'<'« oC, Wood, 0. Kite...) 26 

E. Mackenzie, c. 

Wood b. Clark....... 5 ¢. Clark b. Townsend . 5 
A. W. Philpott, b.Clark o st. Scattergood b. King. 4 
H. B. McGiverin, not 

OMG css snc ce. Saneses O. TOE DUG. oicccesincsicsiceinss 13 
Byes, 8; leg-byes, 4; 

WIGBE, A o'se wives s%ivoines 16 Byes, 13; leg-byes, 8; 

wide, Riswitnee hou «. 22 
MOA iiwsssvasiieasces 113 WOU ans ancioxcnrss 136 


T. C. TURNER. 
PACIFIC COAST RECORDS. 

The fourth match of the season between the 
Alameda and Pacific Clubs for the Hunter Har- 
rison Cup was played at Alameda, Cal., on 
August 7th and 14th. The Alameda team went 


to the wickets first, and made the high score of 
368 runs, of which R. B. Hogue, captain, and 
J. J. Moriaritv made 87 each, I. Stahl 43, J. H. 
Saunders 42, H. Ward and F, J. Croll 21 each. 
Nine of the team got double figures. Eight of 
the Pacific eleven were put on to bowl, of 
whom the most successful was C. B. Hill, who 
took § wickets at acost of 8Sruns. In their first 
innings the Pacific team scored 86, T. W. G. 
Wallace, 21, J. H. Harbour, 18, and J. J. Theo- 
bald, 14, being the only batsmen who obtained 
double figures. re J. R. Peel took 3 wickets 
for 23 runs, and B. Bird 3 for 18runs. Follow- 
ing on, the Pacifics in their second innings 
scored 144 runs, C. P. Coles contributing 55, T. 
W. G. Wallace 30 and J. H. McLean 29. F.C. 
Driffield took three wickets for 14 runs, F. J. 
Croll 3 for 42, J. J. R. Peel 2 for 14, and H. 
Ward 2 for 25. The total of the Pacifics was 
230 runs for two innings, so that the Alamedas 
won by an innings and 138 runs. ‘Though 
there is a fifth match between the two clubs to 
be played on September 4th and 11th, the 
championship of the season already belongs to 
the Alamedas, who, out of the series, have won 
three games. The Alamedas having gained 
the championship in 1895 and 1897, the Hunter 
Harrison Cup, which had to be won three 
times, becomes their absolute property. 

On August 21st the return match, Banks and 
Insurance vs. All Comers, was played on the 
Golden Gate ground, Alameda county, Cali- 
fornia. The Banks and Insurance men made 
a very good start, scoring 442 runs for the first 
four wickets, but the remaining six batsmen 
raised the score to 186 only. J. J. Moriarity 
wee 54 runs, J. J. Theobald 45, C. P. Coles 20, 
x. Theobald 18, and E. F. Musson 12, but none 
7 the others scored double figures. J. 
Saunders took 5 wickets for 57 runs, and B. 
Bird 4 for 50. The All Comers ran up their 
score rapidly, making 201 runs for the first 
three wickets, and at the call of time had lost 7 
wickets for 304. F. J. Crell scored 115, R. B. 
Hogue 87, 1. H. Spiro 23, J. H. Saunders, 18, 
B. Bird, not out, 17; V. Seebeck, not out, 14, 
and J. H. Harbour, 13. H. Ward took 4 wick- 
ets for 91 runs, F. C. Driffield 2 for 71, and J. 
J. Moriarity 1 for 33. All Comers thus won 
the match by 118 runs, with three wickets to 
spare, 

During October the Placer County Citrus 
Colony Cricket Club will visit San Francisco 
and play a series of matches. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 
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CROQUET. 








ROM the 15th to the 2uth of 
August it was high carni- 
val at Norwich, Conn., on 











the eight croquet courts of 


the Norwich Croquet Club, 
where the seventeenth annual 
championship of the National 


Croquet Association of America 
was fought out amongst the 
giants of this and past days. 
The entry list was larger than 
ever before, and the play more 
than maintained the reputation 
of the contest. George C. Strong 
began the sensations of the 
tournament by taking four games 
straight with the greatest ease, 
beating the champion, Duryea, 
and Lisson and Apgar and Bishop with some 
of the finest jump shots and caroms ever seen 
on the ground. Indeed, the play was one of 
sensations, for Wahly on the third day beat 
Jacobus, the celebrated jump shot, and won 
a game from him in twenty minutes, the 
fastest time on record, 

The fight was close all along the line, and 
the championship only went to W. H. Wahly, 
of Washington, after playing off a tie with 
Strong. Both men were in fine trim, and 
the game was one of the most brilliant that have 
ever been played on the National Association 
grounds. Strong secured the balls at the out- 
set and gained a lead of 10 wickets before 
Wabhly got a chance to play. When the Wash- 
ington man commenced to knock the balls 
around he played in good earnest, and Strong 
got only one more shot during the game. 
Wahly secured the balls on a carom and _ held 
them practically throughout the remainder of 
the game, making one ball a rover before Strong 
had reached the turning stake with his first 
ball. After losing the balls for a moment he 





regained them ona miss by Strong, and ran the 
game out, completing the contest in one hour 
and forty-five minutes. Strong was awarded 
second prize, and Duryea, the champion of last 
year, got third. 

In the second class there was a tie between 
Bryant and Rogers, both of whom had suc- 
ceeded in beating Dudley and shutting him out 
of the lead. The tie was played off and Bryant 
won, so another prize this year goes to Wash- 
ington, There was still a triple tie in the third 
division between Bard, Crosby and H. Wahly, 
but it will not be played off this year. The re- 
maining games in the contest for the Vanwickle 
badge were played to-day by Strong and Dur- 
yea, and the latter took four games out of 
seven, and won the handsome trophy. ‘The 
final scores : 

FIRST DIVISION, 








Name and Town, Won. Lost. 
W. H. Wahly, Washington.....00.scccssccoves 12 2 
George C. Strong, New London, Conn.... . 12 2 
S.C. Daryen, WaASRINRtON. 0.6 6 cecevcceseceve i 3 
Frank Sisson, New London........ ...sssseeee 7 7 
Charles Jacobus, Springfield, Mass...... ..... 4 10 
W. Holt Apgar, Trenton, N. J.........0.00s008 4 10 
E. C. Butler, Middietown, Conn............... 3 II 
PN. Ba, POT POTN as cvces <ocseesscvcessnes 3 11 

SECOND DIVISION, 
Charles M. Bryant, Washington............... 8 4 
N. E. Rogers, Meriden, Conn...............00. 8 
Samuel Dudley, New London................6 7 9 
G. H. Cooper, Washington.................... 6 5 
Charles H. Edmunds, Philadelphia . ........ - 6 6 
J _N. Davenport, Northampton, Mass......... 4 8 
W. E. Dwight, Asbury Grove, Mass........... 3 8 
THIRD DIVISION, 

Charles 2. ti0d; NOrwichissssccswic.ssver ses ace 7 2 
Samuel Crosby, New York City.. 7 2 
Henry Wahly, Washington. . ............6006 7 2 
Rk. W_ Prentiss, New Brunswick, N. I.. .. +6 3 
A, A ROCKET, CACVEIAN, OD. ...cccs .. asecesee 4 4 
William H. Congdon, Norwich............ ... 4 5 
G. Hi. Loomis, Pawtucket, R.1........ ....... 3 6 
Frank H. Foss, Norwich........ . ..  .. gre. 3 6 
TOMES Ts. CASE, NOPWICH s os55060555005 vsesesens 2 7 
Frank Bishop, Pawtucket, KR. 1...5.... .. secs 1 
= » 
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PACIFIC COAST RECORDS. 

HE football team of the Uni- 
versity of California, un- 
der the management of 
Everett E. Brown, has be- 
gun practice. Garrett 
Cochrane, the coach, has 
already begun work with 
the men. Of last year’s 
team McDermott and Lud- 
low have left the Univer- 
sity, Haskell has gradu- 
ated, and Guiberson will 
not return this semester. Greisberg and Hop- 
per will play, and Douglas, tackle on the team of 
1895, will be at the University this year. 
Among the candidates for places in the Fresh- 
men and the University teams are several who 
earned a good reputation in the elevens of 
their preparatory schools, viz., Robinson. (cap- 


tain), F. Bishop and R. Bishop, of the Lowell 
High School eleven ; Wambol, of San Mateo, 
and Smith, half-back of Hoitt’s School. 

Stanford University has only four men left 
of last season's team, viz., Parker at right end, 
Ray Smith at left end, C. Murphy at quarter- 
back, and Forrest Fisher, captain, behind the 
line. Burnett, center, is at Manila ; Carl and 
Fickert, guards, Rice and Thomas, tackles, 
have graduated. The vacant places will be 
filled by good men, but lighter than last year’s 
team. Among the likely candidates are James, 
J. Rusk, Ballentine, Bigelow, W. Erb, P Wil- 
son, L. Freeman and Carson, Freeman has 
just won the double lawn tennis championship 
of Southern California, and Carson was full- 
back of the Belmont School team Then W. 
Harrington may enter the University again. 
The coach will be H. Cross. 

ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 
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Photo by T. C. Turner. 
J. S. MITCHELL THROWING THE WEIGHT 
FOR HEIGHT. 


ATHLETICS 


HE annual Labor Day carnival of the 

New Jersey Athletic Club was held on 

the club oval, at Bergen Point, on Sep- 
tember 5th. There were but few of the 

star athletes in the various competitions 

and this gave the minor lights a chance to shine. 
Even in the half-mile handicap H. E, Manvel, 
who has done some excellent work this season, 
did not start, although entered. The day was 
intensely hot, and Manvel was satisfied with 
running his special ‘‘ half,” in which he tried to 
place new figures for the distance, but found 
that the conditions were decidedly against him, 
and that 1m. 56 1-5s. was the best he could do. 
The event of the day was the quarter-mile, 
in which N. W. Long ran through a big field 
and won a fine race from scratch. The handi- 
capping in this event was particularly good, the 
men practically finishing in a bunch, and Long 
had only just time to force his way to the front. 





In the 56-lb. weight-tossing contest J. S. 
Mitchell gave a splendid exhibition of strength 
in handling the heavy ball. He surpassed 
his opponents with single-hand throws, then 
tossed the ball over the barat 13ft. 14%in. After 
this he asked to have the har raised to 14ft. 
At this height he three times knocked the bar 
off, but could not get the weight at the right 
angle to goover. The half-mile military race 
was somewhat out of the ordinary, the men 
running in marching uniform with rifle. Sum- 
mary : 

1oo-yard run, handicap—Final heat, won by F. Flores, 

St. Bartholomew A. C.; J. F. Quinlan, New York A.C., 
3yds., 2; P. Halpin, New York A.C., 74yds., 3. Time, 
10S. 
One-mile bicycle race for novices, scratch—Final 
heat, paced by H. Hostord, New Jersey A. C., and won 
by J. Townsend, New Jersey A. C.; F. Clossy, Jersey 
City Catholic Club, 2; J. Ryan, New York City, 3. 
Time, 2m. 29 1-55. 

880-yard run, special—H. FE. Manvel, New Jersey A. 
C.. tried at the record for the distance, 1m. 53 2-ss., 
being paced by his clubmates, N. R. Pendergast and 
C. A. Sulzer, but his effort failed. He ran the half-mile 
in rm. 56 1-58. 

440 yard run, handicap—Won by M. W. Long, New 
York A.C. scratch; R. F. McKinery, Pastime A. C., 
2oyds.. 2; iy F. Holland, New West Side A. C., 25y ds., 
3. Time, 50 3-58. 

880-yard run, handicap—Won by G. B. Holbrook, 
Knickerbocker A. C., 26yds.; J. H. Wray. Anchor A, 
C., gayds., 2; FB. J. Sweek, Pastime A. C., 68yds., 3. 
Time, 1m. 57s. 

One-mile bicycle race, handicap—Final heat won b 
W. F. Clossy, Jersey City Catholic Club, 6oyds.; 7. 
Townsend, New Jersey A. C.; 8oyds., 2; G. Stanton, 
i res L. I., 60 yds., 3. Time, 2m. 23 1-58. 

Half-mile military race for members Fourth Regi- 
ment, New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, scratch—Won 
by Private W. B. Biddle, Company F ; Corporal Will- 
iam_ H. Christie, Company By 2 Corporal Frank J. 
Koehler, Company B, 3. Time, 2m. 32s 

Two-mile run, handicap— Won by T. G. McGirr, New 
ned C., 75yds.; J. F. Molloy, MF a roy ds., 

; J. J. Burke: Riverside A.C., “asyds., 3. ‘Time, 10m. 8s, 

~ Pole vault for height, handicap—Won by A. Ander- 
son, New West Side A. C., 12in., with an actual vauit 
of roft. 4%in.; P. A. Moore, New Jersey A. C., 14in., 2, 
with an actual vault of roft. %in.; F. H. Cahoon, New 
West Side A. C., 15in., 3, with an actual vault of oft. 

Throwing the s56-lb. weight for height, scratch— 
Won by James 8. Mitchell, Pastime A. C., 13ft. 14%in.; 
John Herty, New West Side A. C., r2ft.1%in.,2; R 
Sheridan, Pastime A. C., rrft. roWin. iy. ae 

Association football—The elevens of the Centreville 
Athletic Club, of Bayonne, and Brooklyn Wanderers’ 
Football Club contested two halves of twenty minutes 
each, the Centrevilles winning by a score of 3 goals to 
o. Forward J. McHugh kicked all the goals, making 
one in the first and two in the second half. 

Lacrosse match—Two halves of twenty minutes each 
were played by the Staten Island Lacrosse Club’s team 
and a picked aggregation, the Staten Islanders being 
victorious by a score ot 6 goals to 5. 


SWIMMING, 


The third annual tournament of the Toronto 
Swimming Club was held August 6th. Among 
the entries were such well-known swimmers as 
Dr. Paul Neumann, of the Chicago Athletic 
Club; W. T. Lawless, of the Ottawa Canoe 
Club; J. Jardin, of Belleville; W. Hahn, of 
Toronto, and A. Firth, of Toronto Swimming 
Club. Dr. Neumann again distinguished him- 
self by carrying off chief honors, and was first 
én the 220 yards open, first in 100 yards open, 
and first in 50 yards on back. 

In the 220 yards the race was really for second 
place, Firth and Lawless swimming side by 
side until within ten yards of the finish, when 
Firth spurted and came in second. 

In the 50 yards on back Dr. Neumann had all 
he could do to keep in front of Lawless, who 
finished a close second. 
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A list of the winners for the open and club Egy and ie race (open)—Dr. Neumann, (. A. C.; 
J. 1 









eae sal ancis, 1. A. A., 2. Time sos. 
events follows : o yards Bark (open). Dr. Neumann, C. A. C.; 
roo yards, scratch (open) Dr. Paul Neumann, Chi- Arthur Firth, T. S.C. 2: W. T: Lawieas, 0: C.C., 3. 
cago eK Club; A. Firth, Toronto Swimming so yards, seratch—Arthur Firth; A. C. Goode, 2; C. 
Club, 2; W. T. Lawless, Ottawa Canoe Club, 3. Time, S. Norris, 3. Time, 39s. 
1m. 158 Neat diving—C. S. Norris; nag rt Lennox, 2. 
50 yards on bac k(open)— Dr. Paul Neumann, C. A. C. Long plunge— Robert Lennox ; 8. J. Clark, 2 
W. T. Lawless, O. C. C., 2; George Freeland, T. S.C so yards, boys’ race—'T. Sherid: in, a 2s C. ; James 
3. Time, 41m. 2-58 Francis, I. A. A. A., 2. 
roo yards, handicap Wynn Jones; L. Smith, 2; G. 
Beswick, 3. VIGILANT. 


KQUESTRIANISM. 


will result in the prosecution of the sport not 

only by the wealthy classes, as is now the case, 

but by people in moderate circumstances, aclass 

which would long ago have embarked in the 

game here had clever ponies been within their 
zach, 

We resume our review of the season’s play 
with the first event for the Cedarhurst challenge 
trophies, which took place on July gth, the 
competitive teams being the first Meadowbrook 
and Westchester. The game was unanimously 
voted one of the best played in years. The 
light-blue champions surpassed themselves in 
the matter of cohesive play, Mr. W. C. Eustis, 
as usual, filling his old position at No. 1 in capi- 
tal form, his younger brother, Mr. J. B., Jr, 
making a sturdy goal-keeper, on this occasion 
taking ‘‘ back” to admit of Mr Harry Payne 
Whitney, on his breedy ponies, distinguishing 

A HORSELESS CARRIAGE himself at No. 3 Mr. C. C. Baldwin, who 

played second *‘ forward” never ‘trode by” 

HE prominent features of this motor are nor missed a stroke, and his cross-field play, 

the indicators situate at the apex of the near-side back-handers and trailing blows were 
anterior section, and actuated by the telling features of the game. 

high or low pressure of the generator. On the Westchester side the Waterbury 

The pedaneous columns are so con-_ brothers elicited unbounded applause by the 

structed as to admit of the pair in the rear be- dexterity and pluck they exhibited. Mr. John 

ing instantaneously clongated and protruded E. Cowdin, one of the gilt-edged old-timers, 

backward, though in this particular specimen carefully refereed the game, Mr. E. $. Goadby 

they have not been so utilized. The motor is keeping time, all of w hich enhanced’ the inter- 

of exceedingly high grade and exquisite finish, est. ‘The Meadowbrooks allowed the West- 

and affords its youthful owner unlimited amuse- chesters a handicap of 10, which, added to the 

ment, preparatory to his adoption of a machine four goals they made, gave the youngsters a 


of more popular design, viz., a horse. total of 14, the champions earning no less than 
154, thus finishing a red-letter contest 1% goals 
POLO. ahead. 


The final for the Cedarhurst challenge cup 

The season of '98, notwithstanding the draft- was decided July 16th between the Meadow- 
ing into the army of several of the game’s most brook and Philadelphia teams, the Rockaway 
enthusiastic adherents, has suffered little, and players having allowed the semi-final to go by 
the meetings, as a rule, have been more at- default to the Quakers. In their trial for the 
tractive to the general public than ever before. Cedarhurst trophy the Philadelphians’ level- 
It would seem as though the clever poloists headedness seemed to have deserted them, and 
left on the field had determined to eclipse their they were evidently overawed by the cham- 
former efforts in order that the sport should pions from Meadowbrook. It was a veritable 
not suffer by the absence of the military con- Waterloo for the visitors, for after being 
tingent. credited with 10 goals, they only registered 1%, 
This increase in enthusiasm and the proba whereas their opponents scored a total of 17% 
bility that polo will be pursued asa sport and goals. The game was remarkable in many re- 
for exercise by the cavalry officers now return-  spects and full of surprises. In the first period 
ing from the war and encamped on military not a goal was made by either side. The 
reservations under northern skies, gives rise to _ Meadowbrooks started by trying to rush 
the hope that the grand sport will receive an through their enemy’s lines, and eight times 
impetus this year that it has never beforeexpe- did the ball either carom off a pony’s hoof or 
rienced since its advent in thiscountry, tweniy- the goal-post, or it was neatly stopped by the 
two years ago. When this happy state of things mallet of a Pennsylvanian, ‘Then new tactics 
comes about, we can look for the wholesale pro- were tried, and it proved easier to thrash out 
duction of ponies suitable to play. the game the visitors’ equine equipment, the Meadow- 
and their becoming a commercial commodity brooks having, of course, much the superior 
purchasable at reasonable prices, all of which ponies. It was a revelation to the Quakers to 








mes 
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see Mr. Whitney race them down from center- 
field to border-line, and beat their best cattle by 
a neck every time. Messrs. A. E Kennedy, 
and Welch and Lippincott played strongly as 
individuals, but they were outpointed by Mr. 
Baldwin and the Eustis family, the former at 
No, 2, playing up to and beyond his handicap 
form. Mr. J. B. Eustis made one of the most 
brilliant ‘‘ drives” of the season, literally taking 
the ball all round the field. The magic third 
period was where the Meadowbrook players 
piled up their score, the Penn horseflesh being 
then tired out. Their owners trailed on to the 
close, however, and were voted cheerful losers 
and good sportsmen, 

Somewhat of an innovation this season was 
the offering of the Rockaway Club cup for 
‘‘pairs of players.” These contests, while not 
so exciting as the four-handed games, ad- 
mitted of easy comparison of the methods of 
players. The first bout was played by Messrs. 
J. b. Eustis and P. F. Collier, against J. C. 
Wilmerding and J. C. Cooley. Mr. Eustis 
sported with the white sphere about as he 
pleased, Mr. Collier driving it heavily in his 
direction, their opponents principally following 
inits wake. Mr. Wilmerding, one of the young 
Staten Islanders, was somewhat handicapped 
by unmanageable ponies, but he was also ad- 
dicted to the habit of striking ‘ safeties.’”” The 
heavier players won, of course, by a score of 
10 to 1%. 

The second game was a battle royal between 
brothers, Mr. L. Waterbury, of the West- 
chesters, appearing with young René La Mon- 
tagne, against J. M. Waterbury and F. Dwight 
Porter, the latter in place of Mr. Nat Reynal., 
The game gave an opportunity to study the 
relative merits of the Waterburys. Larry’s play 
was superb, his rushes were fearlessly made, 
in the scrimmage he proved invincible, and as 
a dribbler he was scientific, tipping the ball to 
suit himself and picking it from underneath 
Mr. Porter’s pony time after time. He could 
not do this sort of thing with his brother, how- 
ever, for thit young worthy was nearly as clev- 
cr at ‘‘coaxing” as himself; but Larry out- 
played Monte all the way through, showed 
much superior ‘‘ direction,” and he is not given 
to crossing as is the younger member of+ the 
family. 

Larry Waterbury was ably assisted by that 
rising youngster, René La Montagne, whose 
cleverness I think I spoke of in the report of 
the Rockaway-Philadelphia game for the Bliz- 
zards, The study this young player has given 
to polo on bicycles has evidei:tly educated him 
in the art of picking a ball from under a pony’s 
feet, also in sneaking up alongside of an op- 
ponent and snatching the ball from under his 
mallet. He scored twice, too, in this game, 
and being deservedly popular, came in for the 
lion’s share of applause. Mr. Monte Water- 
bury’s play pointed many lessons, and the 
students gathered at the ring-side were quick 
to appreciate them. His sweeping blows, side 
hits and back tips were vociferously applauded, 
His side registered 23/ goals against 6 by the 
other players. : 

It was a foregone conclusion that the L. 
Waterbury-La Montagne combination would 
beat Messrs. J. B. Eustis and Collier, and so 
events proved, the final score standing 7 and 4. 


In this game Mr. L. Waterbury eclipsed his 
former efforts, and 1n one bout he sent the ball 
from center-field and through the goal posts 
with a brilliant back-hander. 

The Southampton tourney opened: with a 
game that will long be remembered. The 
Rockaway and Westchester teams competed, 
the Messrs. Collier, Allen and the Waterburys 
facing Messrs. Dallett, Myers, La Montagne 
and—shall I give his right name? Yes, the 
necessities of amateur sport demand that all 
its devotees shall travel so—J. E. Cowdin. The 
occasion was the latter’s first appearance in the 
field after a long rest, and it was a treat to 
watch him dance his rare old ponies in front of 
his opponent, and then, swinging gayly in his 
saddle, nonchalantly tip the ball back and forth 
to give his younger companions a show. Al- 
ways a steady player, he waxed brilliant at 
times, and it was refreshing to find thaf here, 
at least, was one of the Association's incorpo- 
rators still a king-pin in the game. 

Play was rapid from the start, and the pace 
soon told on the horseflesh. On the throw-in 
the ball hung, and Myers scooped it out of the 
ruck. Then J. M. Waterbury took it to bound- 
ary, from whence Mr. Collier blocked it into 
center-field. There Cowdin got a lead, Larry 
Waterbury’s pony squatting on its haunches 
on making too sharp aturn. Then, like a me- 
teor, his brother rode them out, but Myers 
struck for safety, the referee, however, failing 
to.charge it. Then up the house border they 
raced, J. M. Waterbury tipping it over the line. 
On the knock-in Mr. Cowdin got a magnificent 
drive, but the ball caromed off a pony’s side. 
Waterbury, the younger, then lofted it toward 
east boundary, only to see it smashed back 
again by the veteran. Mr. Dallett then took a 
clear lead and scored amid tremendous enthu- 
siasm at the end of eight minutes’ phenomenal 
play. Mr. Collier next dallied with the ball for 
safety and also treated us toa little gymnastics, 
he coming a ‘‘ regular purler” over his pony’s 
ears. In the middle of the second period young 
René La Montagne got his chance. Once, 
twice, thrice he struck the small white sphere 
and the crowd fairly rose at him with a roar, 
but his last hit sent it slightly out of direction, 
and so he did not score. Itis upon such plucky - 
youngsters that polo must depend, and it is 
pleasing to find that more and more of them 
are coming into the game. The third period 
was unique in that only one goal was struck. 
The Westchesters played like demons to save 
their bacon, and the score was about even when 
the bell rang for the last interval. Charging 
and courter-charging was the order of play in 
the final bout, Mr. Cowdin showing us some 
brilliant riding-off and making one of the most 
astonishing drives of his long career on the 
turf. At the finish Rockaway registered 5% 
against the Westchester’s 4 goals. : 

In the final game for the Southampton cups 
the Rockaway quartette had matters their own 
way, their unpracticed competitors, Messrs. 
Smith, Robbins, Wilmerding and Sidenberg, 
of Staten Island, being outclassed at all points, 
alike in team play, individual skill, and supe- 
riority of horseflesh. With an allowed handi- 
cap of 13 they only scored 134, while the Rocka- 
ways earned 23 goals. 

On the Narragansett field this year polo was 
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brilliant and exciting, the meet being very 
largely attended and the players in good form. 
The weather was rather unpropitious for the 
first event, July 27th, for the Point Judith cups, 
a dense fog hanging over the locality, and a 
shadow game in the mist being the result. Mr. 
H, P. Whitney played in place of Mr. Allen 
with Messrs, Nat Reynal, Collier and L. Water- 
bury, of Westchester, Messrs. Rice, Shaw, 
Holmes and Fay representing the Myopia Club. 
Individually Messrs. Holmes, Shaw and Whit- 
ney played well, but on the whole the game 
lacked in team work. Allowing the West- 
chesters 3 goals, to which they added 5, the My- 
opias won by scoring 9. 

For the Rhode Island cups Messrs, Crane, 
Elton, Clark, Goodwin and M Williams ap- 
peared for Dedham, the Messrs, P. F. and R. 
J. Collier, N. C, Reynal and F. H. Allen rep- 
resenting Westchester Country Club. The lat- 
ter were snowed under, the score at finish stand- 
ing Dedham 19, Westchester 14. 

The Meadowbrook Club, represented by 
Messrs. W. C. Eustis, J. B. Eustis, C. C. Bald- 
win and H, P. Whitney, won the Point Judith 
challenge cup after a hard contest against 
Messrs. Rice, R G. Shaw, Holmes and Black- 
wood Fay, of Myopia, on Saturday, July 30th. 
The light blues having won this handsome 
trophy three years in succession it now reposes 
on the mahogany sideboard at their cozy club- 
house. Superior team work characterized the 
play on this occasion, Messrs. Baldwin and 
Whitney shining brilliantly throughout the 
game, although Messrs. Shaw and Holmes also 
came in for a large share of the applause, which 
was most liberaily bestowed by the large and 
fashionable audience present. ‘The final score 
stood 10% to 8. 

For the Narragansett cups the first event, 
Monday, August Ist, was played by Messrs. 
Allan and Cameron Forbes, C. H. W. Foster 
and S. D. Warren, of Dedham, against a picked 
team made up of Messrs. W. A. Hazard, W.C. 
Eustis, J. B. Eustis and A, E. Kennedy, the 
zero players of the Point Judith Club withdraw- 
ing in their favor. ‘The Dedhams were a solid 
phalanx of well-drilled players and they held 
the winning cards from the start, running upa 
total score of 15 against 5 only credited to the 
scratch team. Backed by Mr Warren, one of 
the greatest captains in this country, Allan 
Forbes was given the opportunity of his life 
and he responded in noble form, driving repeat- 
edly from center-field and from side-quarters 
directly for the enemies’ country, invariably 
making a goal. Mr, Kennedy was rather in- 
clined to leave his house unprotected, although 
he waxed brilliant at times, the Eustis brothers 
playing so throughout, although not so effect- 
ively as on other occasions. The semi-final 
for the Narragansett trophies took place August 
3d between the Westchester and Myopia teams, 
the latter scoring 1034 to their opponents’ 8. 

The wind-up at Narragansett fittingly illus- 
trated how brilliant and daring our polo play- 
ers have become, and how extremely popular 
the game now is with the general public. The 
pretty grounds of the Point Judith Club were 
crowded with smart traps of every variety 
loaded down with well-groomed men and 
handsome women appareled in the lightest and 
most bewildering of costumes. Private pleasure 
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yachts had brought over from Newport all the 
swell set, and on the club-house veranda, or 
about the lawn, one could rub shoulders with 
the leaders in almost every walk of life, for- 
eign grandees and local notables being in the 
majority, The players wee very evenly 
matched and went into the game at high ten- 
sion. Messrs. C. G, Rice, R. G. Shaw, 2d; H. 
H. Holmes and F. B, Fay were for Myopia, 
while Messrs. Allan and Cameron Forbes, C. 
H. W. Foster, and S. D. Warren appeared in 
the uniform of the Dedham Club. The game 
was for the custody of the Narragansett cups, 
and the date Saturday, August 6th. The Ded- 
hams were allowed one goal by handicap. At 
the end of the first period they had increased 
this 3{, while the Myopias had scored twice. 
In the next bout they were overwhelmed by 
the Myopias, who scored three times. In the 
third period it was give and take, young Robby 
Shaw playing as if for his life, and W. C. 
Forbes and Foster responding in kind. The 
crowd had by this time become wound up to a 
high pitch of enthusiasm, and this gave the 
players renewed energy. The last period wasa 
series of brilliant flights by the Dedhams, Fos- 
ter scoring heaviest and ranking as first fa- 
vorite. Holmes scored for the Myopias twice, 
and, amid tremendous applause and much 
cheering both by players and spectators, the 
game closed, Myopias 83/ and Dedhams 8%, 
one of the hardest battles on record. 

The unpropitious weather which prevailed 
during August upset the calculations of the 
polo players at Newport, and in consequence 
the tournaments of the Westchester Polo Club, 
which included the games for the Westchester 
Club cups and the Newport cups, were officially 
declared off. Neither the old nor the new 
grounds were in condition to play upon on the 
date advertised. A few of the more ardent 
devotees of the sport from Philadelphra, Devon 
and Westchester betook themselves and their 
ponies over to Narragansett on August 13th, 
ana played a match for fun on the Point Judith 
Country Club Grounds. The Westchester 
players, who were allowed a handicap of five 
goals, put up a good fight and scored 6% 
goals, but the gentlemen from Philadelphia 
outplayed them in steady team work, and won 
out with a total score of 834 goals. This game 
can be considered as tantamount to the first 
event for the Westchester Polo Club cups, not- 
withstanding it was not officially recognized. 
I merely give it for the information of amateurs. 
For the same reason I give a synopsis of play 
which took place on the Newport field, Tues- 
day, August 16th. This contest was evidently 
the result of an understanding reached between 
the players, many of whom had determined to 
make some sort of a showing even if they had 
to wallow around in the mud, The competing 
teams were Messrs. W. C. Eustis, James P. kus- 
tis, C. C Baldwin, and A. C. Bostwick, of the 
Meadowbrook Club, and Messrs. William Car- 
ter, who substituted L. C. Altemus, C R. Snow- 
den, G. W. Kendrick, and A E. Kennedy, of 
the Philadelphia Club, aggregate handicap 20 
all. Notwithstanding the soft condition of the 
turf, which precluded any ‘* long drives” and 
decent ‘‘ direction,” play was spirited from the 
‘* throw-in.” Hard ‘ riding-off” there was 
plenty of, however, and Messrs, Baldwin and 
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W. Eustis on the Meadowbrook team made 
good use of their powers in this direction. The 
going was heavy on the boundary lines and 
in the corners, the turf being pretty well 
ploughed up before the end of the middle 
period. Where the scrimmages took place the 
ponies labored, and often the ball had literally 
to be hooked out of the mud. Mr. Altemus 
was dismounted early in the game, a ball 
striking him rather severely, and Mr. Carter 
took his place, playing in courageous style until 
he was thrown, Collectively the Quakers put 
up the best cohesive play, but individually the 
Meadowbrook players outranked them. Messrs. 
Kennedy and Snowden played into each other’s 
hands in good style, and scored most of the 
honors for their side. Young Albert Bostwick 
distinguished himself as ‘‘ back” for the Mead- 
owbrooks, and Mr. Baldwin rode like an In- 
dian, picking up the ball out of many a tight 
corner and carrying it through the entire field, 
on one occasion leaving it prettily for Mr. 
Eustis, who drove it ’twixt the uprights in 
magnificent style. Only three goals were 
scored in each of the first two periods, the 
Quakers being two goals ahead at the opening 
of the third bout, and three to the good when 
that period closed. ‘The Meadowbrook play- 
ers climbed up even with them, however, in the 
last round, and just as it was getting too dark 
to continue, they compelled the Philadelphians 
to strike the ball back of their own boundary, 
which, of course, lost them a quarter and the 
game. The score finally stood : Meadowbrook, 


5; Philadelphia, 437. 


The tournaments of the Myopia Hunt Club 
took place at the club grounds, Hamilton, Mass., 
the first event for the Myopia cups occurring 
Monday, August 29th, the final Thursday, 
September rst, and the contest for the Hamil- 
ton cups being decided on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 3d. In the first Myopia event Messrs. J. 
Crane, Jr., Elton Clark, W. C. Forbes and M. 


Williams, Jr., represented the second Dedham 


team, their opponents (the first Myopias) being 
Messrs. C. G. Rice, R. G. Shaw, H. H. Holmes 
and F. B. Fay. The former played under an 
ig handicap of 11 and the latter 20. 
The Myopias had matters their own way all 
through the game, ‘‘ Robby” Shaw scoring six 
times and Rice the same, Holmes adding 2 to 
make their total 14, which, less a quarter for a 
safety hit, left them 133{ goals asa total. Clark 
made the only 2 goals struck on the Dedham 
side, which, with the 9 allowed by handicap, 
gave them 11, but the team lost 3/ on penalties, 
so their final score stood 10%. In the final 
contest the first Myopias allowed their oppo- 
nents, Messrs. W. H. Goodwin, Allen Forbes, 
C. H Foster and S. D. Warren, 2 goals, and 
then beat them hollow, earning 14 against the 
first Dedham’s 8 actually scored, the register 
showing, at finish, Dedham, 93/ ; Myopia, 14 
Mr. Shaw literally mowed down his opponents 
in this game, scoring no less than 1o distinct 
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goals, his leads being brilliantly sustained from 
start to finish, his side play wonderful, and his 
backhanders from either off or near side elicit- 
ing tremendous applause. Mr. Allen Forbes 
registered 5 goals for his side, and he was a 
fair foil for the Myopia ‘‘ back,” Mr. F. Black- 
wood Fay, one of the best generals we have 
now on the polo field. 

The third Dedham and the second Myopia 
teams met in the contest for the Hamilton 
cups, Saturday, September 3d, Messrs. Joshua 
Crane, Elton Clark, W. H. Goodwin and M. 
Williams operating on the former, and Messrs. 
C. G. Rice, F. H. Prince (replaced by E. L. 
Dressel), H. H. Holmes and J. Proctor playing 
on the Myopia side. Ten all was the handicap. 
Mr. Prince rushed matters in the opening 
period and scored twice, falling off his pony 
once, On resuming he repeated his hard 
riding and sustained an accident which neces- 
sitated his being relieved by Mr. Dressel. Mr. 
Clark played well for the Dedhams, scoring 5 
goals, Messrs. Crane and Goodwin each scoring 
twice, thus putting the total 9 actually earned, 
which, less ¥ for safety hit, left the Dedhams 
83 goals. Mr. Holmes added 3 goals to those 
made by his colleagues, 63{ being the final 
showing on the Myopia side of the register. 
The Dedhams made all the play in the last 
period. 

As OUTING goes to,press the tournaments on 
the grounds of the Dedham Polo Club, Ded- 
ham, Mass., are in progress, the contests for * 
the Polo Association cups and those for the 
Karlstein cups being on the schedule. In re- 
gard to the Association cups, it is of interest to 
note that in 1890 they were won at Newport by 
the Meadowbrook team; in 1891 the Rocka- 
way team won them at Cedarhurst ; in 1892 the 
Harvard team got possession of them at My- 
opia; in 1893 the Morris County Club won them 
on the Meadowbrook field; in 1894 the cups 
again became the property of the Meadow- 
brook Club, after a hard fight on the West- 
chester field; in 1895 the Country Club of 
Brookline got them on their own grounds; in 
1896 the second Meadowbrook team won them 
at Buffalo, and last year the Philadelphia 
Country Club won them on their own grounds. 
This year the first Myopia team has beaten the 
first Dedham team in the opening contest for 
these cups, which occurred on Monday, Sep- 
tember sth, and the second Dedhams have de- 
feated the players of the Westchester Club in 
the event which occurred Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 7th. This leaves the junior Dedham team 
an opportunity to meet the crack Myopia play- 
ers in the final. As the Association cups are 
the most coveted trophies of all except the 
championship prizes, the contests for them are 
deserving of more extended notice than space 
now admits of, and therefore I will leave the 
details of them until next issue, when I hope to 
do them justice. 


A. H. GopFrey. 
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THE:NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS, 


HE nineteenth annual meeting of the 
League of American Wheelmen was in 
progress at Indianapolis, Ind., when 
Outinc for September went to press. 
Owing to the fact that a large number 

of the most regular visitors at these meetings 
were then in the military or naval service of 
the United States, and on account of the un- 
willingness of certain railway lines to quote 
reduced rates of fare from several important 
points, the attendance was slightly below the 
average, but in point of interest and entertain- 
ment no previous meet can be compared with 
that of 1898 at the Hoosier capital. All those 
fortunate enough to wear the embossed metal 
key inscribed ‘‘ Key to Indianapolis, August, 
1898,” have every reason to long remember the 
unvarnished hospitality of their hosts and the 
four days of varied pleasures resulting. 
Amateur cycle racing reaches its annual 
apotheosis at the League meet, for the reason 
that all the important amateur championships 
of the year are there decided. In fact, for once 
during the racing season, the amateur events 
overshadow the professional competitions, as 
the championships of the latter class are not 
so decided, but are determined by the ‘ point 
system” covering the entire season. Under 
present rules, the winners and second men in 
the one-quarter mile, one-half mile, two miles 
and five miles amateur championships qualify 
for the one-mile, the winner of which is de- 
clared the ‘‘ amateur champion of the United 
States” for the ensuing year. That honor fell, 
for 1898-99, to Mr. F. L. Kraemer, of Newark, 
N. J., who, in order to win this event from a 
field including such better-known veterans as 
Earl W. Peabody, of Chicago, Geo. H. Collett 
and E. C. Hausman, of New Haven, Conn., 
and C. M. Ertz, of New York, was obliged to 
negotiate the mile in 2m. 4 3-5s., three-fifths of 
a second below the previous world’s amateur 
record for a mile in competition. Peabody 
finished second, Hausman third, and Ertz 
fourth, while Collett, still suffering from his 
fall of the day before, caused by a foul from 
Porter, of Detroit, dropped out altogether on 


the homestretch. Having won before his fall, 
however, three out of a possible five of the 
championships for singles, and with Hausman 
winning the only tandem championship, Col- 
lett’s average riding was superior to that of 
any of his competitors, not even excepting 
that of Kraemer. The other amateur cham- 
pionships were decided as follows : 

One-quarter mile, one-half mile and two miles ama- 
teur national championships—George H. Collett, New 
Haven, Conn. ; ; 

Five miles amateur national tandem championship 
— Earl P. Peabody, Chicago, III. 

One mile amateur national tandem championship— 
George H. Collett and E. C. Hausman, New Haven, 
Conn, . 
CHAMPIONSHIP SUMMARIES. 


(in the order in which they were run.) 

Two miles national championship— First heat, George 
H. Collett, New Haven, Conn.,1; Charles 8. Porter. 
Detroit, Mich., 2. Time, 5m. 51s. Second heat, C. M. 
krtz, New York, 1; Lee Heller, Fort Wayne, Ind., 2. 
Time, 5m.17s. Third heat, J. P. Rogers, Philadelphia, 
Pa., 1; F.S. Robbins, Middletown, O., 2. Time, 5m. gs. 
Fourth heat, E. C. Hausman, New Haven, Conn.,1; 
F. L. Kraemer, Newark, N. J., 2. Time, 4m. 48 3-5s. 
Fifth heat, Charles R. Pease, Indianapolis, Ind., 1; 
Harry Gibson, Cincinnati, O., 2. Time, 5m. 11 4-5s. 
First semi-final, E. C. Hausman, 1; F. S. Robbins, 2; 
J. P. Rogers, 3. Time, 4m. 35s. Second semi-final, G. 
H. Collett, 1; Lee Heller, 2. Time, 4m. 471-5s. Final, 
G. H. Collett, 1; E. C. Hausman, 2; J. P. Rogers, 3. 
Time, 4m. 28s. 

Half-mile national champivenship—First heat, Earl 
W. Peabody, Chicago, 1; P. G. Van Cott, New York, 2. 
Time, 1m, 231-58. Second heat, F. L. Kraemer, New- 
ark, N. J..1; C. S. Porter, Detroit, Mich., 2. Time, 1m. 
141-58. Third heat, Lee Heller, Fort Wayne, Ind., 1; 
A. M. Stockoff, St. Louis, Mo., 2. Time, 1m. 32 3-5s. 
Fourth heat. J. P. Rogers, Philadelphia, Pa.,1; G. H. 
Collett, New Haven, Conn.,2,. Time, 1m. 25 3-5s. Fifth 
heat, F. S. Robbins, Middletown, O., 1; E. C aus- 
man, New Haven, Conn.,2. Time,1m. 34s. Sixth heat, 
C. R. Pease, Indianapolis, Ind., 1; E¢ward Llewellyn, 
Chicago, 2. Time, rm. 2125s. Final, George H. Col- 
lett, 1; F. L. Kraemer, 2; J. P. Rogers, 3. Time, 1m, 
I 3°58. 

Quarter-mile national championship—First heat, J. 
P. Rogers, Philadelphia, Pa., 1; F. S. Sckhies. Middle- 
town, O., 2. Time, 34 1-5s. Second heat, Earl W. Pea- 
body, Chicago, 1; E. C. Hausman, New Haven, Conn., 
2. Time, 34 3-5s. Third heat, Edward Llewellyn, Chi- 
cago, 1; Harry Gibson, Cincinnati, O., 2. Time, 34 2-5s. 
Fourth heat, G. H. Collett, New Haven, Conn., 1; C. S. 
Porter, Detroit, Mich., 2. Time, 33 3-5s. Fifth heat, F. 
L. Kraemer, Newark, N. J., 1; George Schofield, New 
York, 2. ime, 33 3-58. Final, George H. Collett, 1; E. 
C. Hausman, 2; Edward Llewellyn, 3. Time, 31 4-5s. 

Five miles nationa' championship—First heat, E. C. 
Hausman, New Haven, Conn., 1; E. J. Costello, St. 
Louis, Mo., 2. Time, 12m. 53s. Second heat, G. H. 
Collett, New Haven, Conn., 1; J. P. Rogers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., 2. Time, 12m. 49 4-5s. Third heat, F. L. 
Kraemer, Newark, N. J.,1; Earl W. Peabody, Chicago, 
2. Time,13m. 161-5s. Fourth heat, C. M. Ertz, New 
York, 1; C. S. Porter, Detroit, Mich., 2. Time, 14m. 
3.1-5s. Final, Earl W. Peabody, 1; C. M. Ertz, 2; F. L. 
Kraemer, 3. Time, 11m. 18 1-58. 

One mile national tandem championship—Collett 
and Hausman, New Haven, Conn., 1; Peabody and 
Llewellyn, Chicago, 2; Ertz (New York) and Kraemer 
(Newark, N.J.), 3. Time, 2m. 5s. 

One mile national championship—F. L. Kraemer, 
Newark, N. J., 1; Earl W. Peabody, Chicago, 2; K.C. 
Hausman, New Haven, Conn., 3; C. M. Ertz, New 
York, 4. Time, 2m. 4 3-58. 

The finale of the League Meet was an amateur event 
—a team pursuit race, participated in by teams repre- 
senting New England, New York, Indiana and Illinois, 
and was ridden in the Australian pursuit style. The 
members of the Chicago team, Peabody and Llewellyn, 
passed all others at 6 3-16 miles, and thereby won the 
race in 13M. 43 3-5S. 

The amateur world’s records made at the League 
Meet were the following: 

One mile in competition—Frank L. Kraemer, New- 
ark, N.J. Time, 2m. 4 3-ss. Former record, 2m. 5 1-5s. 

Two miles, competition, handicap—F. L. Kraemer, 
Newark, N. J. Time, 4m. 17s. Former record, 4m. 
24 2-58. 
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Five miles, paced, competition—Harry Gibson, Cin- 
cinnati, O. Time, 9m. 43 1-5s. Former record, 1om. 

2-58. 
iti PREMIER CANADIAN ROAD EVENT. 

The fifth annual contest among the leading 
Canadian cycle clubs for the ‘‘ Dunlop Trophy ” 
was run at Toronto, Ont., on the afternoon of 
August 27th, and attended by the largest num- 
ber of people seen at any race meeting in the 
Dominion this year. The competing teams 
were five, representing the Royal Canadian, 
Queen City, Ramblers, Crescent and Excelsior 
Bicycle Clubs, each team being composed of 
five men, making in all twenty-five competitors. 
The first four miles were ridden on the Wood- 
bine track, the next fifteen on the road, and the 
last one, the twentieth, on the track. A novel 
method of scoring was employed, by which the 
first man to finish scored one point, the second 
two points, etc., so.that the club scoring the 
lowest number of points won. No accident oc- 
curred and every starter finished. Mr. J. E. 
Shortt, of the Royal Canadian Bicycle Club, of 
Toronto, took the lead immediately after leav- 
ing the track ard was never headed, winning 
by fully three-quarters of a mile in the fastest 
time ever made at a 20-mile road race in Can- 
ada. J. W. Smith and G.C. Abbott finished 
second and third, respectively. 

The summary : 








Name and Club. Time. 
1. J. E. Shortt, Royal Canadian B. C......... 55230 4°5 
2. J. W. Smith, Queen City B.C... cesccees- 56:28 2-5 
3. G.C. Abbott, Royal Canadian B.C........ 56:28 3-5 
4. 3, W. Dalton, Crescent B.C oes ce ccverencs 56:28 4-5 
5. &. G. Addison, Rambler B.C...........00<0« §7300 
6. A.C. McKeand, Crescent B.C..... ....... 58:24 
7, A, Bavlock, Excelsior B,C occ..s. seceeees 58:45 
8. L.H. Bounsall, Royal Canadian B.C.. . 59:2025 


Scores by points (lowest number of points to win)— 
Royal Canadian RB. C., 12 points; Queen City B. C., 2 
points; Crescent B. C, 25 points; Rambler B. C., 29 
points ; Excelsior B. C., 34 points. 

THE MICHIGAN STATE MEET. 


A number of excellent amateur events, in- 
cluding the five State championships, were run 
at the annual meeting of the Michigan State 
Division, L. A. W., at Detroit, on Saturday 
afternoon, September 3d. The quarter-mile, 
half-mile and two miles championships were 
won by J. Woodward, and the five miles cham- 
pienship by F. A. Joseph. The two miles 
handicap was won by C. S. Porter and F. A. 
Joseph, from:scratch, in 4m. 1 3-5s., reducing 
the previous record of 4m. 5s. The summaries: 

One mile, open—W. H. Stevenson, 1; M. J. Roth, 2. 
Time, 2m. ars. 

Two miles, handicap—Porter and Joseph, scratch, 1; 
Monroe and Wanderer, 8o0yds., 2. Time, 4m. 1 3-5. 
American amateur record. 

Quarter-mile, Michigan championship—J. Woodward, 
1; F. G. Hood, 2. Time, 31m. 1-5. 

Half mile, Michigan championship—J. Woodward, 1; 
C. S. Porter, 2. Time, 1m. 4s. 

One mile, Michigan championship—J. Woodward, 1 ; 
M. J. Roth, 2. Time, 2m. 18 2-55. 

Two miles, Michigan championship—J. Woodward, 1; 
C. S. Porter, 2. Time, 4m. 36s. 

Five miles, Michigan championship—F. A. Joseph, 1 ; 
C.S. Porter, 2. Time, 11m. 2-5s. 

THE 1898 SPRINGFIELD MEET. 


The annual tournament of the Springfield 
Bicycle Club was held at famous old Hampden 
Park track, Springfield, Mass., on Labor Day, 
September 5th, all events being, for the first 
time, crowded into one day’s programme. Only 
New England amateurs were represented, R. 


F. Ludwig, of Chicopee Falls, Mass., winning 
two out of the three amateur competitions for 
singles. The summaries. 

One mile, open—R. F. Ludwig, 1; W. A. Rutz, 2; B. 
C. Thayer, 3. Time, 2m. gs. 

Half-mile, handicap—J. N. Grieser, 30yds., 1; H. F. 
Sloan, goyds., 2; U. H. Minie, 35yds, 3. Time, rm. 3 4-ss. 

Two miles, handicap—R_ F. Ludwig, scratch, 1; W. 
A. Rutz, scratch, 2; U. H. Minie, 35yds., 3. Time, 
4M. 28 2-58. 

Five miles, team pursuit race—New Haven Cycle 
Club, 1; Century Wheelmen, of Springfield, 2. Time, 
12M. 30S. - 

ENGLISH RACING NOTES. 

At the games at the Catford Cycle Club 
Grounds, London, on August 21st, two amateur 
tandem bicycle records were lowered, E,. F. 
Burn and H. S. Chambers covering a quarter- 
mile, with flying start, in 24 2-5s., and a half- 
mile, standing start, being ridden by E. and H. 
S. Ames in 59 1-5s. At the Crystal Palace, 
London, on September 3d, Jack Green won the 
20 mile race for the Cuca Cup in 48m. 3 1-5s. A. 
A. Chase has reduced the English mile unpaced 
record to 2m. 2 1-5s., and Ernest Gouid the 
100-mile paced record to 3h. 24m. 41s. In the 
course of his attempt on the too-mile record, 
Gould covered 30 miles 420 yards in the first 
hour. 

RECORDS OF THE MONTH. 

On August 20th, at Ravenswood, IIl., Judd 
and Pape, two Chicago amateurs, lowered the 
American amateur unpaced tandem record for 
five miles to 10:41 4-5. The former record was 
10:46 4-5. 

Allan Underwood, of Minneapolis, Minn., on 
August 20th broke the Minnesota State road 
records for 200 and 300 miles, formerly held by 
A. A. Hansen ‘Time for 200 miles, 16:58:00; 
for 300 miles, 22:40:00. 

At Sioux City, Iowa, on August 2rst, C. J. 
Allgood established the following new amateur 
records: One-third mile, 34:3-5; two-thirds, 
1:21; one mile, 1:59 1-5. 

On September 5th Warren F. Taylor, of 
Norwood, Mass., rode from New York to Bos- 
ton in 23:32:26, breaking the previous record 
between those points of 23:59:14. 

THE PROWLER. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR TOURING. 

After the selection of the route, the next step 
is the provision of necessary outfit. The size 
and character of this will of course depend 
upon the distance. A circuit of 100 miles will 
not require the same outlay as one cf 1,000 
miles, yet it is wise to carry quite a complete 
equipment even for a moderate tour. The 
articles carried may be divided into two divis- 
ions: one includes extras for the wheel, the 
other extras for the rider. 

EXTRAS FOR THE WHEEL. 

The extras for the bicycle include a duplicate 
of each of those bolts, studs, nuts, set-screws and 
small parts that are likely togive out. A pedal, 
axle, set of cones, rings and balls, and some 
chain-links may be included. There are now 
bicycle repair shops stationed at important 
points on nearly all bicycle paths, but they do 
not always have duplicates of parts of all bi- 
cycles, and it is better to carry them. Any 
cycle repairman can be depended on to repair 
a fractured tube of the frame, straighten a 
spring steering-head, and repair a punctured 
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tire, but without necessary duplicates of small 
parts, the latter cannot always be fixed. It is 
not a good plan to overburden a bicycle with 
repair kits and extra wearing apparel, but 
there are certain accessories which, if properly 
carried, will but very little interfere with the 
running of the wheel. One of the best ways to 
carry the kits is with special cases. These 
cases can be made by hand, can be ordered 
made to measurement, or can be purchased al- 
ready made. Fig.1 is specially designed for 
carrying wheel extras. It can be made of leather 
board, canvas board, or composition. The di- 
mensions are suited to fit the inside of the 
frame between the rear tube and rear stays, 
under the seat-post, as shown in Fig. 3. The 
box is divided into apartments, and provided 
with small divisions in which are carried small 
screws, nuts, tire-repair outfits, etc. The door 
should be hinged and arranged to fasten tight. 
The usual line of cycle tools, such as wrench, 
oil-can, screw-driver, etc., is carried in the reg- 
ular tool-bag next the steering-head. The 
ope mey for tire repairs should contain parts 
of valves, plugs, cement, graphite, air-pumps, 
ete. Such an outfit will add but little weight to 
the wheel and will prove a source of great con- 
venience. 

Regulation canvas cycle-bags of several de- 
scriptions can be purchased at moderate prices 
and well designed for the purpose intended. 
Fig. 2 shows one of a simple design which, 
like the former carrier, can be made from board 
stock, and divisions inserted. This affair goes 
in the diamond, as shown in Fig. 3. One of the 
apartments in this box should be kept apart 
for emergency articles, such as an envelope of 
court-plaster, a package of lint, a can of vaseline 
and a bottle of liniment. Another apartment 
should be given up to a change of linen, and 
another to underwear. The apartment will 
hold all these and more if carefully packed. It 
is presumed that the tourist will so govern his 
distance that nightfall will find him near hotel 


quarters, yet it is a good plan to carry a small 
roll blanket, which can be strapped to the 
handle-bars as shown. This blanket should be 
waterproof material, so that in case the tourist 
misses his route and is caught where he will 
have to lodge overnight in the open air, he can 
use the blanket as a shelter tent. The army 
bicycle corps use this plan. Fig. 4 is its plan 
of use. The wheel is placed upright and braced 
with a piece of fence-rail or branch from a tree. 
The wheel thus furnishes the ridge-pole, and as 
the edges of the blanket are provided with 
short ropes, it is easy to form a tent by pulling 
the blanket over and securing the ropes to the 
ground with short stakes. A man can curl up 
under this improvised shelter and be protected 
from the elements. The valise will do for a 
pillow, and the two or three garments carried 
in the valise and apartment box will do for 
bedding. No provision is made for food, be- 
cause one meets with generous farmers along 
the line, from whom lunches may be obtained 
at small cost. Under ordinary circumstances 
there will be sufficient hotels on the route, in 
which both lodging and meals can be secured. 


THE PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS. 


An important point in touring is the preven- 
tion of accidents to your wheel. Before you 
start, see that the wheel is free from rust and 
dirt. Nothing is more dangerous than these 
two. The depth of the rust is an unknown 
quantity ; from the outside it may seem only a 
coating, and yet be eating clean through. As 
for dirt, it hides all sorts of defects. Lubricate 
the chain; see that there is no unnecessary 
friction at any point, and especially between 
links. Friction between links wears two links 
and is doubly dangerous. Watch, examine, 
and overhaulare needed. Throw out any parts 
that show any undue wear, defects or weak- 
ness. Remember that the strength of the whole 
bicycle depends on that of its weakest part. 

B. F. FEtts. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


James Lindsay, Philadelphia, Pa.—The case 

ou refer to us for decision is fully covered by 

ule 12, of the Laws of Lawn Tennis. It says: 
‘ The server shall not serve till the striker-out 
is ready. If the latter attempt to return the 
service he shall be deemed ready.” If any 
doubt existed as to the score, C. was perfectly 
right in refusing to play A.’s service until this 
had been settled, and ‘if he did not make any 
attempt to return the service he had a perfect 
right to demand another ball. 

W. L., Chicago.—The closest an ice-boat will 
go to windward is 30°, or 234 points. The 
best course or the one that will take the boat 
farthest to windward is 60°, or 514 points from 
the wind, when the advance to windward would 
be at the rate of half the velocity of the wind, 
while the actual velocity is equal to that of the 
wind. The boat encounters the greatest ap- 
parent velocity of the wind when her course is 
go°, or 8 points from the wind, when the ap- 
parent wind is twice the actual velocity. Hence 
the greatest speed of an ice-yacht is attained 
at 120°, or 1024 points from the wind ; then her 
Speed 7s twee that of the wind, and the ap- 


parent direction of the wind is go°, or 8 paints 
from its true direction. The best rate to lee- 
ward is made at 150°, or 13% points from the 
wind, when the advance to leeward would be 
1% times that of the wind, and the apparent 
velocity of the wind would be equal to its true 
velocity. 


Z. A, B.—Write to your Representative in 
Congress, or to the War Department, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


‘*Doubting Thomas.”—Generally speaking, 
a lowshoe is the most suitable, as it allows the 
freest ankle action, but weak ankles may re- 
quire some support, in which case the high 
shoe for men and the boot for women are rec- 
ommended. Lacing is always preferable to 
buttoning, as the latter method is too binding, 
and the foot and limb must conform themselves 
to a uniform constriction. In hard riding, too, 
buttons will be forced off of the very best 
shoes. A slight soreness is liable to follow the 
first wearing of high shoes or boots, but this 
may be relieved by the free application of cold 
water and a vigorous rubbing after each trip. 
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IDEAL HUNTING SHOES 


Fit a sportsman’s 
needassnuglyasthey 
do his feet. They are 
noiseless, soft and 
strong. A new proc- 
ess of dressing the 
leather makes them 
shed water like a 
duck. ‘hey have 
wide double electric 
soles, rubber-cement- 
ed together, and uppers of tanned horse- 
hide. They are the product of fifty years 
of shoemaking skill and the practical 
knowledge ot hundreds of hunters. 
Thousands of sportsmen say the result isa 
perfect shoe. Write for illustrated circular. 


M. A.SMITH & SON, 


Manufacturers of SHOE SPECIALTIES, 
GYMNASIUM and SPORTING SHOES. 


23 25 N. 13th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Exclusive Selling Agents for 
New York City and Brooklyn: 
Von Lengerke & Detmold, 
318 Broadway. Chicago; Von 
Lengerke & Antoine, 277 Wa- 
bash Avenue. 

First-class sporting-goods houses 
are nv‘ted to send for samples 
and terms. 
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CREAT 


and how and where to secure it. 


SPYPESCIAL, | 
OF'"E"*E: FR to our reaverns ON Isy ! 


We have received hundreds of letters from our readers inquiring as to the best History of our recent memorable struggle, 
Owing to the widespread demand for such a work, and because of the confidence reposed in 
our judgment, we have taken the trouble to investigate, so as to speak from absolute knowledge. To those therefore who have 
inquired, and to all our readers, we are now prepared to confidently recommend the magnificent new work here shown. 





THE ONE PHOTOCRAPHIC HISTORY OF 
OUR WAR WITH SPAIN 


COMPLETE 





....A $100,000 BOOK 





356 PAGES; 11X14 INCHES. 














Having carefully examined the History and become fully satisfied of its exceptional desirability,we have gone further and 
have made, for the benefit of our readers, an extremely fortunate arrangement wich the publishers, whereby we have secured 
a lim 


number of sets at the lowest wholesale 


price, which is about half the regular subscription 


ure at wh 
have also arranged with the 
EASY MONTHLY PAYME 


ich the work will soon be sold. We 
Papuishers to accept 
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Balance in small monthly payments 


Secures 
/mmediate 
Possession 


of the Work 











JUST CONSIDE 


and sea. 


(A long list of lasting interest !) 


by military and naval experts. 





newly acquired territory. 





WHAT YOU GET 
THIS GREAT WORK 


LARGE, FINE PHOTOGRAPHS OF ALL THE LEADERS 
(A magnificent portrait gallery !) 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF OUR TROOPS, Naval and Military. 
these views are nearly 2 feet in length !) . 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF PLACES MADE FAMOUS BY THE WAR. 


IN 


on land 


(Some of 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE PEOPLE LIVING IN THESE PLACES. 
(Wouldn’t you like to know more about them ?) 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF BATTLES ON LAND AND SEA. &(The history 
of no other war was ever so brilliantly illustrated !) 
INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE DESCRIPTIVE TEXT, written 
(The text explains the photographs; 
the photographs make you remember the text !) 
A GRAPHIC AND INTERESTING HISTORY OF WAR EVENTS. 
(Gives you the whole story in connected form !) 
MAGNIFICENT NEW MAPS IN COLOR, made expressly for this 
work, showing the West Indies, Cuba, Hawaii, the Philippines and also 
a superb Map of the World, showing the Greater United States and our 
(Helps you locate every war point !) 








HOW TO GET THE HISTOR 





not be purchased elsewhere. 


valuable for reference and study. 


those who act promptly at 


This magnificent work 
has cost a fortune to 
produe 

graphs are the exclusive property of the publishers. 


The photo- 
The views can 


The scenes they picture can never be 
taken again and can never be enjoyed save in this work 
torical portion is not only wonderfully interesting, but will be in- 
No one of our readers earnestly 
desiring the work need now be excluded, since it can be secured by 


The his- 


One-Half Regular Subscription Price and on Easy Monthly Payments 
It is only necessary to send 50 cents for any style of binding and 


the History will be forwarded at once. 


The balance is payable in 


seven equal monthly instalments, viz.: 5v cents monthly for the 
cloth binding; 75 cents monthly for the half leather (which we 
highly recommend asa durable and proportionately cheaper edition); 
and $1.00 monthly for the crushed levant (presentation edition). If 
the work is not entirely satisfactory it may be returned at once 


and your remittance will be promptly refunded. 


Remember : 


The work contains nearly 400 magnificent views, 
accompanied by brilliant descriptive text,written by 
Military and Naval experts, constituting a Magnifi- 
cent Photographic History which actually takes you 


THROUCH THE WAR BY CAMERA 


Read these Words of Praise from 
Distinguished Americans 
about the History. 


A FEW FROM MANY: 


Hon. JOHN WANAMAKER, Ex-Post- 
master General, says: ** You could hardly have 
done a more desirable thing for the people, and 
you have done it well.” 

Hon. JOHN D. LONG, Sec’y of the Navy, 
says: “I have found the views extremely in- 
teresting.” 

Hon. LYMAN J. GAGE, Secretary of the 
Treasury, says: “* They are extremely interest- 
ing and very instructive.” 

Hon. GROVER CLEVELAND says: “ The 
work it seems cannot fail to impart useful in- 
formation in a most entertaining way.” 

Adj.-Gen. H. C. CORBIN says: “ The col- 
lection is very complete and the views remark- 
ably fine ” 

Rear-Admiral 8S. B. LUCE says: “ Admir- 
able for educational purposes and, as a record, 
of great historical value.” 

Senator H. C. LODGE says: ‘‘ The work is 
very interesting and I have looked it over with 
much pleasure.” 








WAR HISTORY CLUB: 

Herewith find 50 cents, for which 
please send one copy of the PHOTOGRAPHIC 
HISTORY OF THE SPANISH - AMERICAN 


RL A scb iw snasabesau anew synssoesauce binding. 
I agree to pay the balance according to 
the terms of your special offer. 


Name 


MD 5450 nkhe saan ebehaes as sabeen aceneeewaws 


ORDER BLANK 


FILL OUT AND MAIL TO-DAY 








These first edition volumes are specially desirable because printed from the fresh, new plates, thus bringing out the engravings 
with singular delicacy and beauty. 
are exhausted. 





THIS ADVERTISEMENT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 
WAR HISTORY CLUB, care “OUTING,” 239 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Bear in mind, this offer positively closes when the limited number of sets available 


Fill out order blank above and mail to 
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‘* Keep Your EYE ON THE BALL,” a short 
and concise treatise on Golf, by H. R. Sweny. 

There are many useful practical hints to be- 
ginners in this little treatise. Tricks that the 
author has developed to aid himself in his 
efforts to save the turf that the greens commit- 
tees endeavor so hard to perfect, from many a 
‘*swat,” ‘‘slash” and thump, are told and il- 
lustrated by pen and pencil. Although princi- 
pally for beginners, it is by no means to be de- 
spised by those players who have reached the 
stage of a set of clubs. 

[James P, Lyon, Albany, N. Y.] 

“THE INDIAN CLuB MANUAL, WITH Pkro- 
GRAMMES.” 

To those who desire to combine the move- 
ments of Indian clubs in almost endless variety 
this little work will aid with many suggestions. 
It will be a useful handbook for instructor and 
pupil in the coming winter, when the gym- 
nasium is once again the field of active opera- 
tions. To the wielder of the club for daily 
exercise, too, it will be helpful to vary the mo- 
tions and thereby call different series of mus- 
cles into activity. 

[Fircu Bros., Central City, Neb.] 

‘* Rupver, Rop AnD Gun,” poems of Nature, 
by Otto Stechhan. 

Many a fisherman and sportsman will find 
echoes of days long past and pleasant expecta- 
tions of days to come in Mr. Stechhan’s poems 
of nature. 

[CaRLON & Ho ienspack, Indianapolis. } 

‘With Rop anp Gun In New ENGLAND 
AND THE MARITIME Provinces,” by Edward A. 
Samuels. 

Had Mr. Samuels confined the subject of his 
publication to his own adventures midst the 
woods and waters of the great north, he would 
have conferred an obligation upon brother 
sportsmen in less fortunate areas, who can only 
in spirit follow the trail and track of that fa- 
vored region. He has done more, and gener- 
ously admitted to his pages contributions from 
other Nimrods and Waltons of equalfame. To 


- merely mention the list of contributors is to 


assure the book a warm and wide welcome. 
Amongst them are Charles Hallock, Frank H. 
Risteen, Archibald Mitchell, Dr. James A. 
Henshall, J. Parker Whitney, Warren Hap- 
good, Major Fred Mather, Hon. Hubert Will- 
iams, Charles J. Maynard, A. N. Cheney, 
Hon. H, O. Stanley, Hon, John W. Titcomb, 
Frank Balkes, Esq., Benj. C. Clark, Henry H. 
Kimball and Arthur W. Robinson—a galaxy 
of author sportsmen whose contributions are 
always welcome and doubly so when accompa- 
nied by copious illustrations and portraits, 
[SamvuELs & KimBa.t, Boston.] 








‘THe Lire AND ADVENTURES OF Nat Foster, 
by A. L. Byron-Curtiss. 

The hero of the work is an old hunter and 
trapper of ‘‘ John Brown’s Tract,” who died in 
1840 after a wonderful career of adventure, 
extending from his boyhood to his old age. He 
was born in New England, where he lived until 
he was fifteen, during the later half of which 
his father was away, fighting for the freedom 
of the colonies, His adventures there, together 
with ashort sketch of the elder’s adventures, are 
given. At fifteen his father returned home 
and the family emigrated to New York, when 
his exploits in the Adirondacks begin. They: 
are many and savor constantly of danger and 
daring. The author is a young Episcopal 
clergyman given to spending his vacations in 
the Adirondacks, hence the ‘* woody ” character 
of the book is fully up to expectations. The 
author does not claim for his book the character 
of a novel, but the biography of ‘‘Nat Foster,” 
whose name is still famous in the woods. He 
also advances strong arguments to support the 
idea that Foster was the original ** Natty 
Bumpho” of Cooper’s Leatherstocking Tales. 
Altogether, it is a book that will interest both 
old and young, both those who visit the 
woods and those who do not. 

‘‘QUEER JANET,” by Grace Le Baron, bids 
fair to be even more attractive than her pre- 
ceding work. It is a case of cela va sans 
dire that Grace Le Baron loves the little ones, 
and her pen pictures them just as we know 
them—just as they are. ‘‘ Queer Janet” is cer- 
tainly an ideal character, but by no means an 
unreal one, and her beautifully unselfish life is 
the rare lesson of a little child who lives up to 
the Golden Rule. ‘Queer Janet” can be read 
by boys as well as girls with equal pleasure, 
and, like the Hazelwood Stories—by the same 
author—we may venture to say that older 
readers, too, can derive an enjoyment from it 
not always found in juvenile stories. 

[LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, Mass. ] 


‘Hopkins’ PonD AND OTHER SKETCHES,” by 
Robert T. Morris, is a series penned in spare 
moments to please the little coterie of friends 
who gathered about the author’s open fireplace 
in long winter evenings. They are pleasant 
reading to the sportsman and angler of a wider 
circle, [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y.] 

TuHE second annual report of the Commis- 
sioners of Fisheries, Game and Forests of the 
State of New York is a worthy successor to 
the handsome initial volume. A _ series of 
beautiful colored plates, reproductions of many 
fine photographs, and a number of wash draw- 
ings, embellish a valuable work of reference for 
all interested in the field it covers. 


Books noticed here may be oraered through the office of OUTING. 
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A SCIENTIST’S OPINION. 

Mr. Birkins (looking up from the paper): 
The eminent physician, Dr Greathead, says 
there is no exercise so conducive to health in 
woman as ordinary housework. 

Mrs. Bitkins: Huh! I'll bet he’s married. 
—New York Weekly. 


A HARD TASK, 


If you want to be appreciated, die or pay 
your debts.— Adams Freeman. 


SAILING UNDER FALSE COLORS, 


You can’t tell how cheerfully a person pays 
his revenue tax by the size of the flags on his 
stationery.— Washington Democrat. 


BETTER LATE ‘THAN NEVER. 
It took a New Jersey man eighty years before 


he discovered the secret of prolonged life. 
Then he died.— Norristown Herald. 


Tue character that is positive has no diffi- 
cuity in speaking a negative.—Ram’s Horn. 


A RARE CHANCE 


‘‘T wish,” said the soldier in the trenches, 
‘**some military genius would think of a scheme 
to allow the man who goes to the front to leave 
his appetite in the rear.” —Puck. 


HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL 

‘‘ They say a carrier pigeon will go farther 
than any other bird,” said the boarder, between 
bites. 

‘‘ Well, I reckon I'll have to try one,” said 
the landlady ; ‘tI notice a chicken doesn’t go 
very far.”"— Yonkers Statesman. 

DID NOT GROW. 

‘«So he went West to grow up with the coun- 
try, did he?” 

‘Well, he thought he did ; but it proved that 
he went West and went up with the country ” 
—Puck. 


0, WAD SOME POWER THE GIFTIE GIE US, 
When a man asks you what you think of him, 


fool him and give him your honest opinion.— 
Atchison Globe. 





SoME people eat green apples and then sigh 
about their crosses.—Ram’s Horn, 


A SOFT ANSWER. 


BarBer: I’ve got a preparation that will 
prevent your hair from falling out. 


Customer: But you are baldheaded your- 
self, 
BarBer: That’s very true ; but you overlook 


the fact, sir, that a baldheaded man is never 
troubled by hair falling out.—Roxbury (a- 
settle. 

TWO CIRCLES. 

‘*I believes,” said Uncle Eben, ‘‘dat de 
human race would be consid’able wiser an’ hap- 
pier ef you could git ’em to foller an ahgument 
as easy as you kin git ’em to foller a circus puh- 
cession "— Washington Star. 


THE STOVE WENT OUT, 


Mistress: Get dinner to-day on the gasoline 
stove, Bridget. 

BripceT: Plaze, mum, I did thry, but th’ 
stove wint out. 

Mistress: Try again, then 

Bripcet: Yis, mun; but it’s not come back 
yit. It wint out t’rough th’ roof.— New York 


Weekly. 
A COPYRIGHT ARGUMENT. 


Literature would pay better if there were not 
so many dead men still in the business.—Léfe, 


WITH GOOD CAUSE, 


The lazier the man, the more he complains 

of hard times.—A ¢chison Globe. 
EX POST FACTO. 

Mrs. Crossway: I'd like to know what be- 
comes of all the mean, stingy men. 

Mr. Crossway: Why? 

Mrs. Crossway: I declare, every man I 
read about that dies was never deaf to a call 
for charity and was an active worker in about 
half a dozen philanthropic organizations. — 
Roxbury Gazette. 
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Made from the very high- YE rc 
est quality of kid skins, by ai . 


Europe, Remartabe for |) A Well-Kept Shoe ¢ 
| 


» easy and graceful fitting. is a comfort and credit to the wearer. A { 
To be had in the most soft, pliable, comfort-giving shoe looks \ 
better and wears better than one that’s }f 


delicate shades. Sold ex- | stiff and unyielding. | 
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‘ il 
will not only polish your shoes but make jf 
B, Altman ¢ io, them soft. It’s a medicine for leather. 
- 4 The ingredients of Vici Leather Dressing 
v1 are used in finishing the most famous shoe 
NEW YORK. f leather in the world—Vici Kid. That’sa 
ur- j little secret you didn’t know before. 

H There’s a book full of just such secrets about shoes 
ok ® and their care, that you can have if you will send us 
ver Z your name and address, 
a7 ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Does Your Child 
ick $f | I r > 
x he oe n 

Many children do just 
of as soon as they begin to 
not ; ; ; walk, 
fe _ The Charm of a Beautiful Complexion 
. lies in its genuineness. Both nature and society are quick to frown 





Our Little Shoe 
to preventit is giving tke 
greatest satisfaction. 


upon a dishonest complexion, The fcundation of a beautiful 
skin is purity. Oily, sallow or blotched skins, that mortify the 
owner and excite the pity of all, under the treatment of 


BAILEY’S RUBBER 
COMPLEXION BRUSH 


an he made clear and attractive by this natural method. The 
gratifying results of the little flateended teeth soon show in the 
face. A bad complexion 's nature’s signal for help and this brush 
be- come , to assist her in freeing those thousands of delicate face- 
pores from the wastes and oils that are crowding beauty back . 


ins 
Correcting habit in 


the child, prevents 
deformity in adult, 














o not defy ature by putting on a complexion, but assist her . 
to bring that charm and glow to the face that she is glad to give $2.00 to $2.75. 
I one — es Mra cay wed be tye og wad ae it - 
emselves and friends. Ask for the brush with flateended teeth. ; ; 
There are very many good things for children at 
call BAILEY’S COM®LS XION BRUSH. 50 cts. the ** Children’s Store. Our catalogue tells avout 
t BA EY’ COMPLEXION SOAP. 0 cts. the others—sent for 4 cts. postage. 
ou At dealers or on receint of price. 
a Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods. Free. 
C J. BAILEY & C0., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 60-62 West 23d St., Yew York. 
<== = = 





When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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improved (J RA M=O-PHONE 
ZON-O-PHONE... 


Do not confound it with anything of a similar name or nature 
It isn’t a ‘business ’’ machine 
You don’t «talk into it”’ 





Its sole purpose is that of Entertainment— 
Reproducing Everything in Speech or Music, with 
fidelity to the originals positively marvelous 


Suited alike to Parlor, Lawn, Yacht, or Exhi- 
bition Hall. With an ordinary horn it has becn 
heard in every part of the great Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York. Its cornet solos have 
been heard two miles. 

Our records are made by experts, from actual wa 
performances of the most celebrated instrument- Ppathe eke, ; 
alists, bands, singers, actors, and orators in the gaa 
world. 

These records, instead of being wax, to be kept 
in cotton, and handled as if they were egg-shells, 


from The Statue OF Liberty 


are on hard, flat disks which are practically inde- Oration 
structible—the only permanent records made. 

As a guarantee of authenticity each record 
(except a few of the earliest ones) is signed. 
Among the records whose genuineness is thus 
attested by the autographs of their makers are 





those of Rip Yan Winkle The Toast 
HON. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW JOSEPH JEFFERSON 
ADA REHAN DWIGHT L. MOODY 
JESSIE BARTLETT DAVIS REV. T. DEWITT TALMAGE 
SOUSA’S BAND, BANDA ROSSA, ETC. Signed Records by Moody, Depew and Jefferson. 


CAUTION 
The unprecedented popularity of the IMPROVED GRAMOPHONE (ZON-0- 
PHONE), as a means of entertainment has led to many attempts at imitation, some of 
) which are most unscrupulous; but the principles upon which the GRAMOPHONE is 
constructed are covered by patents so broad that anything of the same nature ap- 
proaching it in excellence must be an infringement, and as such will be promptly 
prosecuted, 
This applies not only to manufacturers and dealers, but to USERS; and, pending 
suits already brought, the public are warned against purchasing that which may cause 
them much annoyance, 


Price of the Improved Gramophone (Zon-o-phone) is $25. Records, 50 
cents. For further information, printed matter, etc., address 


NATIONAL GRAM-0-PHONE CO0., 874 Broadway, New York. 





Subscribers to OutTinG Macazine can obtain the Zon-o-phone (improved 
Gramophone) aT oNcE, by the payment of $5 cash and $3 per month for seven 
months. The National Gramophone Company agree, if the instrument is not satis- 
factory, to refund the money, less express charges, if returned immediately. 








When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


ADISON SQUARE THEATRE, the 
snug little home of the drama beneath 
the shadow of the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
has gone back to its first love, and 
after a lapse of fourteen years has re- 

verted to the management of Charles Frohman, 
whose ‘* Esmeralda” was one of its early suc- 
cesses. For the reopening of the present sea- 
son he has secured the rights to ‘‘ A Brace of 
Partridges,” a comedy in three acts, by Robert 
Ganthony, with the following London cast : 


EOre Waterton ccsiccccscccsccs Mr. Charles V. France 
Colonel reer areas aacestoins Mr. Gordon Tomkins 
The Hon. Arthur Partridge.... ( Se 

Alfred Partridge........ F weasel Mr. H. Reeves-Smith 






Stubbs. ..cccccccccccccccccoses cian Mr. G. F. Leicester 
Spiffins.. .cccccccccccccnscoscsesoces Mr. George Shelton 
Snap....scsecees ecccccceces Decceeee Mr. Cecil Thornbury 
OTN ECUBUON. <<. osiccnesiesan esse seneese-ss .Mr. Fred Dark 
DINE. 0066000008 CUR SHCOENORTERSS 29 ounawed Mr. E. Ford 
ady Wallerton........ . Miss Mabel Lane 


.. Miss Sybil Carlisle 
Miss Jessie Bateman 


Evangeline Van Bock. 
Peggy Stubbs.......... 

There is to be a regular stock company for the 
theatre, which will begin its engagement 
shortly, but as a sort of ‘‘house warming” 
Mr. Frohman opened on Sept. 7th a prelimi- 
nary season, producing the aforementioned 
comedy trifle. 

The play proved to be amusing, though of 
the conventional farce comedy pattern. Its 
closing act, the perilous point at which many a 
comedy’s bright beginning has a dull ending, 
was the best of all, keeping the audience in 
great good humor, 


Evans & Mawnn’s frisky novelty, ‘‘ The 
French Maid,” which ran one hundred and 
seventy-five nights at the Herald Square 
Theatre last season, has been running again 
at the Herald Square in all the glory of its ex- 
quisite scenery and costumes, sparkling com- 
edy, character burlesque, catchy music and 
dancing novelties—the Bonbon and Promen- 
ade Ballets, Frolics Frangaise, and Carnival 
Quadrille. The piece had a host of new 
features—songs, dances, comedy scenes, cli- 
maxes and character. The cast includes Olive 
Redpath, Eva Davenport, Yolande Wallace, 
Chas. A. Bigelow, Hallen Mostyn, George 
Honey, William Armstrong, Matthew Wood- 
ward, Richard Ridgley, E. J. Heron, Mamie 
Forbes, Edward Jose and Gerry Ames, and the 
chorus and ballet, consisting of forty male and 
female artists. The Herald Square Theatre has 
undergone repairs and general improvements, 
both as regards features of comfort and out- 
ward appearance. ‘‘ The French Maid” will 
be followed by the new burlesque operetta, 
‘Hotel Topsy-Turvy.” 


THe Empire had the good fortune to have 
had for its opening William Gillette, fresh from 
his London success in his old New York tri- 
umph, ‘‘ Secret Service.” The audience was 
demonstratively kind to the actor and as atten- 
tive to the play as though they had never seen 
it before. However, it is a piece that will bear 
repetition, owing to its positive merits of both 
technical skill and sentimental interest. The 

erformance showed no change of manner in 
Mr. Gillette or his companions. 


Tue American, notwithstanding the Septem- 
ber heat, got under quick and full headway with 
its new season of opera by the strengthened 
Castle Square Company. ‘The commencement 
was with ‘ Boccaccio,” with a far more than 
generally competent cast, as in some of the 
members it was brilliant. New scenery had 
been’ provided and freshened costumes. A 
second season of unqualified success seems as- 
sured to this worthy and popular venture at 
popular prices, 


At the Broadway Augustus Thomas in ‘‘ The 
Meddler” has attempted the comedy of man- 
ners, character and verbal wit. His play isa 
fine answer to the charge that athletic farces 
are the limit which American writers are striv- 
ing toreach, ‘‘ The Meddler” fails only by a 
little to be a completely successful accomplish- 
ment. Mr. Thomas was so much concerned 
with language appropriate to the persons who 
spoke it that he was contemptuously indifferent 
of his story. The original merit of Mr. Thom- 
as’s comedy lies in the agreeable talk, the nat- 
uralness of the characters in their treatment of 
one another, and the sparkle which shows it- 
self from time to time. He has a delicacy of 
imagination in scenes which hardly anybody 
else could have written. It is in his untheat- 
rical views of his characters that his unique 
qualities are shown. ‘‘The Meddler” is a 
creditable attempt at the comedy of wit and 
manners. Nobody is more fitted than Mr, 
Thomas to make this form as popular here as 
itisin France. He lacks only the technique of 
the foreigners. Whether their plays be frothy 
or serious, the need of sound construction is 
recognized. The lightest of the contemporary 
French comedies have a framework built as 
carefully as though for a five-act melodrama. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER’S season began with 
‘“The Charlatan,” by Charles Klein, to which 
J. P. Sousa contributed a wealth of melody, 
none catchy, perhaps, but all excellent. ‘‘ The 
Charlatan” was admirably brought out. Nella 
Bergen was a too ample bride, but she sang in 
a way to win well-deserved applause. Alice 
Judson was pretty, quaint and pleasant as a 
girl in the disguise of a mischievous boy, after- 
ward donning the garb of her sex. Alfred 
Klein was grotesque as the tragedian whom 
circumstances compelled to figure as a woman. 
No one would venture a réle for Mr. Hopper 
without putting a great deal of hyperbole in it; 
also, passages in which he might berate his 
companions very volubly, besides opportunities 
for the extreme perturbation of cowardice. 
These essentials were all in the part of the 
fakir. He looked like the traditional devil in 
a horned cap, upturned mustaches, heavy eye- 
brows and long robe, when he first disclosed 
himself in the guise of his calling. Later, when 
he figured in the action as a pretended father 
of a princess, he wore an eccentric red wig and 
a French costume of the directoire period. At 
last he put on a convict’s stripes. Mr. Hopper 
is an uncommonly able actor, with far more 
versatility than his public will let him utilize. 
He probably wants a change, but his audiences 
insist that he shall not make one, 











ODDS AND ENDS. 


N these October days, when shooting is 
good, golf fine and yachting the very 
wine of sport, the devotees of every pas- 
time on sea or land want apparel that 
will give comfort in its fullest sense. . It 

is this quality that is possessed in high de- 
gree by Wright's health underwear. It is 
made of pure undyed wool, is soft to the 
flesh, and of light weight. It is an underwear 
that will wear, and it will wash without shrink- 
ing. Clothed with it, the lover of outdoors is 
ready for whatever comes. 


Time was when the crude work of the old- 
fashioned ‘‘ stuffer” of birds and animals would 
satisfy the popular. demand. To-day people 
know better, and only thoroughly artistic mod- 
ern taxidermy is deemed worthy of recogni- 
tion. Sportsmen wishing heads and trophies 
satisfactorily preserved should visit Messrs. 
Wm W. Hart & Co., of 47 East Twelfth street, 
New York City. Clever, artistic and up to date, 
this firm is very successful in the treatment of 
heads, antlers and the like. ‘‘ The Challenge” 
shows an elk’s head with an arrangement of 
small electric lights, which is at once beautiful 
and useful. This is only one of many attractive 
novelties by this firm. 





THE justly celebrated firm of Parker Bros., of 
Meriden, Conn., has placed upon the market a 
new gun-barrel, which is especially suitable for 


shooting nitro powders. It has been named 
‘* Titanic” steel, and it closely resembles the 
Whitworth fluid pressed steel. It is a plain 
black barrel, and it will be found hard, tough 
and thoroughly reliable in every way. The 
brand of this firm upon a gun signifies that the 
arm is as perfect in shooting and wearing quali- 
ties as the best materials and labor can make it. 
One has but to turn to the scores of the more im- 
portant matches to learn what the ‘old relia- 
ble” Parker gun is capable of. 


A HUNTING trip is always entered upon with 
keener zest if one is sure he is well shod, so 
that there may be no fear of stones or briers, 
water, or anything else that isapt to lie ina 
sportsman’s way. A shoe that gives the pro- 
tection a hunter needs, together with the great- 
est comfort, is made by M. A. Smith & Son, of 
Philadelphia, and has been very aptly named 
the ‘‘Ideal Hunting Shoe.” The practical 
knowledge of hundreds of critical sportsmen 
has been combined, ‘1 its manufacture, with 
the shoemaking skill of a half century, The 
result is a shoe as noiseless as an Indian’s moc- 
casin, as soft as a glove, and as strong as steel. 
In a word, it is just the shoe a sportsman needs 
in starting off on his fall hunting trip. 


THE war has evoked many timely aids to the 
sick, and The Dr. Jaeger Co. received many 
valuable recommendations of their elastic 
abdominal bandages, a large quantity of which 
they furnished, free of charge, for distribution 
among our soldiers in the field. Many medical 
authorities gave their approval of the action, 
and have written favorably in regard to the 
benefit derived from the wearing of these ban- 
dages in the regions where fever attacks so 
many thousands of our soldiers, It is an in- 
valuable adjunct to the hunter and camper. 


Owners of fine guns, bicycles, skates, and 
other metallic sporting equipments will find a 
good friend in the ‘t Champion ” polishing fibre, 
which will preserve the attractive finish the 
goods had when they left the shop. The 
‘‘ Champion ” polishes and cleans; it is cheap 
and always ready, and it wears well, with no 
powder, no paste, and no unpleasant odor. The 
use of this cleansing preparation is entirely 
free from all objectionable features. It is sold 
by the Champion Chemical Co., of 11 South 
Seventh street, Philadelphia, Pa” Consult ad- 
vertisement in this issue. 


THE well known firm of Hartley & Graham, 
313-31§ Broadway, New York, has secured a 
limited quantity of genuine Spanish Mauser 
repeating rifles, 7 mm. calibre, with knife, 
bayonets, and leather scabbards ; also cavalry 
carbines, the same as used by the Spanish 
Army and largely by the Cubans. Samples of 
these arms, together with Mauser smokeless 
powder cartridges, may now be obtained of the 
firm. Messrs, Hartley & Graham can also 
supply samples of the U.S. Springfield rifle, 
45 calibre, with angular bayonet and the cav- 
alry carbine. 

Bicycuists are finding something they have 
long looked for in the Corker Tires, viz., resili- 
ency and practical non-puncturability. These 
tires have a narrow tread and an interlining of 
cork, which prevents punctures. So confident 
are the makers, The Clark Cycle Tire Company 
of Boston, that their tire is non-puncturable 
that they sell it with a six months’ guarantee. 
As indicating the speed that is possible on this 
tire, Frank Waller, at Norwood, Mass., and 
Baltimore, Md., a few weeks ago lowered all 
the world road and track records from 1 to 24 
hours, while riding Corker Tires. They seem, 
in fact, to be the tire of the future. 
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| @ BORDENS. 
‘| (7 CONDENSED 
COFFEE. 


THE 


EAGLE BRAND 


An ideal preparation of Coffee for 


tourists, sportsmen and explora- 
tion parties. The finest grades of 
coffee combined with Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk and 
sugar. Ready for use by diluting 
# with water. If you cannot obtain 
it from your dealer write to the 
manufacturers. 
Put up in One Pouno Cans. 


NEW YORK CONDENSED MILK Co. 
NEW YORK CITY 


® Chicago Office, 8 Wabash Avenue © 


” peta yew 


Campers ana Yachtsmen 
can have home comforts by providing them- 
selves with our “ PERFECTION” ATR 
MATTRESSES and CUSHIONS. Water- 
proof—Light—Convenient. Made in any 
shape or size desired. 

Illustrated catalogue sent free on application. 


MECHANICAL FABRIC CO., 
Air-Goods Department. PROVIDENCE, R. & 
| Ee we ee, eee . 


















71: IE STARNEGLIGE SHIRT 
tar Shirts eel 
aa 


ZEPHYR, 
SCOTCH FLANNEL, 
CAMBRIDGE, 
MATTING OXFORD. 


| 
| 


The Best Goods Made. For sale by dealers 
everywhere. 


— 


HUTCHINSON, PIERCE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS. 


OXFORD & ° ZEPHAGR 


THE BEST MADE. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 











PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORT. 


UAIL-SHOOTING is going to be fine 
in North Carolina this fall. Reports 
from all along the line of the Southern 
Railway in the State show that the 
birds are abundant. Their whizzing 

wings will give some rare sport during these 
October and November days. But North Car- 
olina is by no means the only State in the 
South where hunters will find it worth their 
while to go. In all the States reached by the 
Southern Railway there is good shooting to be 
had. Sportsmen who are prompted to reach 
for their guns on this cheering information 
should first write to Mr. W. A. Turk, general 
passenger agent of the Southern, Washington, 
D. C., for a copy of ‘t Shooting and Fishing in 
the South,” which will be promptly sent to 
them. In it they will find the places where the 
game is plentiful and how to reach them, to- 
gether with a great deal of other matter of 
practical value, relating to hotels, boarding- 
houses and farm-houses where one can find en- 
tertainment, the price of teamsand guides, where 
needed, and the game laws of the various 
States. In fact, no sportsman should start South 
without this practical handbook as a guide. 


Dame Rumok is often untrustworthy, and 
there has been a great deal said in newspapers 
lately about the discontinuance of ‘* The Lake 
Shore Limited,” the New York Central’s twenty- 
four-hour train between New York and Chicago, 
There is no truth in this rumor. ‘‘ The Lake 
Shore Limited ” will continue to run every day 
in the year over the New York Central and 
Hudson River and Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern Railroads—the same tracks that car- 
ried the Exposition flyer between New York 
and Chicago in twenty hours for 175 days dur- 
ing the World’s Fair. The New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad have indeed in their 
fine train, popularly known as ‘‘The Lake 
Shore Limited,” produced a service they may 
well be proud of. Every car is of great struc- 
tural strength, is decorated with unexampled 
lavishness and fitted with every convenience 
and comfort that wit can conceive and money 
purchase. The observation car at the rear, 
with its outside platform of plate glass, is alone 
enough to mark these trains as among the 
wonders of railroad enterprise. Both the car 
and the platform are free to all passengers, and 
the grand panorama passing for hours, as 
viewed from this vantage ground, affords such 
varied and beautiful scenery as few other rail- 
roads in the world afford. Nor is the obser«: - 
tion car alone in its perfection. The privire 
compartment stateroom sleeping- cars, the 
parlor-cars, the buffet, smoking and library 
cars, make ‘‘ The Lake Shore Limited” a service 
of unsurpassable comfort. 


In the golden autumn the mind naturally 
turns to vintages and thereby to the Germania 
Wine Cellars, of Rheims, N. Y., whose cham- 
pagnes, still wines and brandies are world- 
renowned. 


THE pneumatic principle has been applied to 
many forms wherecomfort and the loosening of 
the strainon the body are the desiderata ; but 


none of them equals in merit its application by 
the Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Co. The 
mattresses made by this firm are invaluable for 
household use, for hotels, hospitals, steam- 
ships, yachts, sleeping-cars and for camping 
purposes Its cushions obviate half the fatigue 
in the office, the carriage, the reclining chair, 
the row-boat and canoe. Their life and swim- 
ming collars will soon be found on every craft 
that floats, and their pneumatic cycle saddle is 
well named ‘‘ Peerless,”’ 


UNRIVALED as a perfume and peerless in 
popularity is Murray & Lanman’s Florida 
water, Itis a veritable fountain of youth and 
an enduring delight. In the toilet and the 
bath of the athlete, the golfer and the hunts- 
man it is as indispensable as refreshing. 


‘Pure’ and ‘‘delicious” are well-earned terms 
fully justified when applied to that old-estab- 
lished favorite beverage, Walter Baker & Co.'s 
cocoa. Every traveler and sportsman knows 
the value of a cup of this refresher either at the 
beginning or the end of a long and wearing 
day. 


Tue Daimler Manufacturing Company an- 
nounces that it has acquired all the real estate 
and personal property, plants, machinery, pat- 
ent-rights and book-outstandings of the tormer 
Daimler Motor Company. The business will 
be continued with greatly enlarged facilities, 
and the present organization will devote every 
effort toward broadening its field and meeting 
the wishes of its many patrons, 


PLEASANT wines, and medicinally valuable, 
too, are those of the Pleasant Valley Wine Co., 
of Rheims, N. Y. A medicai man a few 
days back testified from Philadelphia: ‘‘I have 
had marked curative results iff the use of 
‘Great Western Champagne,’ made by your 
company, following the most severe attacks of 
‘cholera’ morbus,’ toning up the stomach, 
bringing back its vigor and promoting appetite. 
One of the worst cases of this disease I have 
ever seen was under my care a few weeks ago. 
Though all the symptoms had been subdued by 
proper treatment, yet the patient, who had not 
partaken of food for two days, was fully restored 
as to appetite and strength in a most surprising 
manner by sipping small glasses of the ‘ Great 
Western,’ made very cold by placing on ice. 
Observing this, I wish to inquire if you have 
any literature on the subject of the manner in 
which your brand of champagne is made, and 
the particular grape used. If so, please com- 
municate with me, as I am interested in the 
matter not only in this particular case, but in 
several others of a like character where it has 
been put tothe test. Very truly yours, C. Carle. 
ton Smith.” 


SPORTSMEN who love the scenery of the fall 
can pass through no better gateway to the 
Adirondacks in its coming glory than by the 
Rutland Railroad and its connections, and 
those who choose this portal of pleasure to the 
autumn glories will be rewarded a thousand- 
fold. 
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for sport or pleasure. Write us and we will cheerfully furnish information concerning hotels, rail- 
roads, steamship lines, scenery, shooting, fishing, etc. 


TOURISTS’ QUERY DEPARTMENT, OUTING, 239 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





FOR SA LE —JAouse-Boat and Small Steamer on one of the 
finest of the New York ‘akes; accessible by water to Lake 
Ontario and the Thousand Islands ; isa most complete outfit “or 
a family party who wish to spend a quiet, restful and delighttul 
summer outing; will sell at a great sacrifice to close an estate 
or will rent for the season BiackK & GLONINGER, 

No. 95 Fourth Avenue, Pitt burg, Pa. 


HUNTING and FISHING PARTIES 
Guaranteed Fish and Game, Or No Pay. 

I have comple‘e outfits and guides for Yellowstone Park, and fur- 

nish references from such well-known sportsmen as W.C. Whitney, 

Ex-See, U. S. Navy; Edw. H. Litchfield, of New York, and many 

others whom I have 


served. 
H. E. GLIDDEN. Propricter. Elka Ranch, Jackson, Wyoming. 












benefit of our readers who travel 








A copy of our handsome map 48x34 
inches, printed in colors and mounted 
> ona roller, will besent to any address r 
. on receipt of 15 cents in postage to 


pay for packing and transportation. P. S. EUSTIS, 9 
 Gen’l Pass’r Agent C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Il. 
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WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 


On Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, 
curing July and August, 


ithe. 
Boston & Albany R.R. 


will run a through sleeping car, leaving Boston 
300 P.M., due in Saranac Lake and Lake 
Placid early next morning. 

Returning, car will leave Lake Placid 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evenings, 
arriving in Boston 10.34 next morning. 

For time tables and further particulars, 
address 


A. S. HANSON, 


General Passenger Agent, 
i BOSTON. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 








Pfs. fish? 
“=e Possibly both. 


Persons who know say that the 


BEST HUNTING 
AND FISHING 


in the Southwest can be found along the Frisco 
Line in Missouri, Arkansas and Texas. 

Mountains, forests, streams and plains afford 
a variety of sport. Game is abundant, scenery 
attractive and accommodations ample. 

Address B. L, Winchell, G. P, A., Frisco Line, 
St. Louis, Mo., for free copy of profusely illus- 
trated book entitled “Feathers and Fius on the 
Frisco.” The information given is reliable and 
up to date. 
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of EASTERN and NORTHERN NEW ENC- 
LAND is reached by the 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


Excursion tickets to the principal HUNTING 


resorts are on sale. 


Good Going, until October 31st, and 
Good Returning, until November 30th 


Send for ‘‘ FisHinc AND HUNTING,” an illus- 


trated descriptive pamphlet. It will be mailed 


upon receipt of a 2-cent stamp. 


Address, Gen. Pass. Dept. B. & M. R. R., 


Boston. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 


Gen’! Pass. Agt. 





OUTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


-™ Great Game Region 





ee 
Advertisers 


When selecting their mediums, will 
find in the little booklet, “A Matter 
of Fact,” issued by the publishers of 
OUTING, interesting and instruct- 
ive information about OUTING. 


A postal will secure one. 


OUTING PUBLISHING CO., 
239 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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ON THE WING! 


Take the beautiful New Steamships ot the 


OLD DOMINION LINE 


for the Great Duck-Shooting Grounds of 


CURRITUCK SOUND, 
CHESAPEAKE BAY, 
ALBEMARLE SOUND, 
JAMES RIVER, 


and the Gunning Resorts of VIRGINIA, WEST 
VIRGINIA and NORTH CAROLINA. 


Send for copy of “PILOT,” containing de- 
scription of short and delightful trips. 


OLD DOMINION S. S. COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


W. L. GuiL_aupev, 
Vice-President and Traffic Manager. 


Pier 26, 
North River. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 





h River. 





